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If father did 


Youwill find thismono- 
gram of the General 
Electric Company on 
many devices that take 
the drudgery out of 
housework. Look at it 
closely and remember 
the letters G-E. They 
are a symbol of service 
—the initials ofa friend. 


the washing just once! 


If every father did the family wash- 
ing next Monday there would bean 
electric washing machine in every 
home before next Saturday night. 


For fathers are used to figuring 
costs. They’d say: “The electricity 
for a week’s washing costs less 
than a cake of soap. Human time 
and strength are too precious for 
work which a machine can do so 
cheaply and well.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Heais 5 Rooms 


“There is no heater to compare with Bulldog. I burned 
2% tons of coal last winter and heated five rooms and a 
bath.”—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. That’s what 


Heats Home for 25c a Week 
*'l] can run my bulldog turnace for 
fourteen days in normal weather 
conditions on the actual cost of fifty 
cents '’ So writes F. R. Redetzke, 
of Cleveland, North Dakota, and he 
adds: ‘‘Hard to believe, is it? That’s 
what some of my neighbors thought 
until I showed them! We have an 
unlimited amount of grain screen- 
ings which I use for fuel.’’ 


“y, 


Bulldog furnace. 


The Bulldog is sent to you for free inspection. Then, if 
satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at our 
remarkably low price. Write today! Don’t miss this 
chance to_cut down your fuel bills! Jnstalla Bulldog 
Furnace. It comes to you completely erected — goes 
through any door—fits any height of basement— and you 
install it yourself in less than two hours! ‘‘Getting it up 
was just work enough to settle my supper,” says Wm. 


Heats Seven Rooms Instead of One! 

our letter received asking about the 
fi We have had ours in 
about six weeks and so far it does all 
Babson Bros. claim forit We have seven 
rooms, four on the first floor and three 
on the second, and it heats them fine. We 
find it takes a little more coal to heat the 
whole house than it did to heat one room 
with a stove using chestnut coal.'’—J. B. 
Smith, 19 Elm St., Somerville, N. J. 


No Money 


Comes Completely Erected. 


the Bulldog does with coal! Now read, in the letter of 
Mr. Redetzke, what it does with about the lowest grade 
fuel you can think of! Why not cut down your fuel bills? 
Cuts Coal Bills in Half 
“I had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house before 
I got the Bulldog and our house was always cold. 
With the Bulldog it only takes half as much coal and 
we had weather below zero, and the house was nice 
and warm in the morning when we gotup. We never 
have the draft on more than half an hour at a time, 
and it has the place red hot. It is easy to regulate 
and keeps the fire all day in mild weather."’ 
Jess T. Conrad, 
1211 W. Arch St. Shamokin, Pa. 


Down! 


You Install It Yourself. 


Allman, of Topeka, Kansas. Don’t put up with the old 
fashioned stove heat or some outworn furnace — when 
you can soeasily get the greatest advance in scientific 
heating at an astonishingly low price. The Bulldog burns 
almost any kind of fuel, from hard coal to cheap screen- 
ings. Keeps a wood fire over night. We have factory 
connections in both east and west and ship from the 
nearest point. 


Send for Free Book M@ 1 sien pecene 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it—and 
save money! Remember the Bulldog is different — and better! 
Complete combustion of gases save 25% of your fuel bill. Exclu- 
sive Gable-Top Radiator receives all the direct rays of the fire. 
Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for coal, but enables you 
to keep a wood fire over night. Remember—the Bulldog is sent for 
Sree inspection—then small monthly payments at an amazingly low 
price! Send for Free Book TODAY ! 


BABSON BROS, Bi Ssyd°eors Ar: 
REE SAA AA EIS EI ESS RE 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me 
your free catalog and special offer on the Bulldog 
Pipeless Furnace, 


In answering thie advertisement it ie desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must aot be reprinted without the cublishers’ permission. 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 
Poor Little Pigeon - . . . « JU Giesy and Jumus B.Smith 161 


A Five-Part Story — Part One 


Without Fear. . . . Gordon Hill Grahame. 


A Five-Part Story — Part ws 


The Mystery of the Opal . . . . Rupert Sargent Holland . 


A Five-Part Story — Part Three 


Channing Comes Through . . . . ~~. Charles Alden Seltzer 


A Fie-Part Story -Part Four 


The Man Who Mastered Time. Ray Cummings 


A Five-Part Story — Part Five 


NOVELETTE AND SHORT STORIES 


White Eve .. . . . « . « Paul Lorraine Vance 
Standing Room Only . . . « « . Robert E. Sherwood 
The Flat Tire 2. we «Jack Bechdolt 

Too Close to Home . . . . . ~~ Vivien Chandler 
Checkmated by Chance . . . . . James W. Sims 
Her Greek God . . . a & Deborah Beirne 
The Orchid . . . 1 « « » » » RK. Tare 


PORT E.Y 


Genealogy . .. . Ralph M. Thomson 179 | Two Rivals Chat . Mary Carolyn Davies 
|S | i re B. G. Robinson 196 | Exiled Edwin Carlile Litsey 
My Joys ie . , Clem Yore 217 | Ode to My Tub ‘ F L. Case Russell 


Edgar Franklin’s PROTECTING PRUE 


is his greatest achievement in the field of satirical farce, where he ts an acknowledged 
master. Here are bobbed-haired Prudence, who flees her father’s mansion to live the 
unsheltered tife of Greenwich Village ; Rolf, the artist, and Bart, soldier of fortune. You 
will enjoy the fireworks when these dynamic personalities clash. 


FIRST OF SIX PARTS NEXT WEEK 
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For Radio 
Super-Service 
“B”’ Batteries 


Prest-O-Lite wet “B” 
Batteries give years of 
constant, dependable 
service. An occasional 
recharge and they’re as 
goodas new. Their initial 
cost is surprisingly low. 


*A’”’ Batteries 


Radio users without 
exception have found 
Prest-O-Lite ‘‘A” Bat- 
teries highly dependable 
and steady in their cur- 
rent out-put. 


For Light and Power 


D> «p 


Prest-O-Lite Batteries for 
light and power equip- 
ment have a national 
record of dependable 
performance. 


For Automobiles 


Prest-O-Lite Batteries are 
standard equipment on 
a large and ever-growing 
list of America’s famous 
automobiles. 


Fest lite 


BATTERY 


WORLDS LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ACETYLENE "THE GAS 
OFA THOUSAND USES" 


BATTERIES FOR 
AUTOMOBILES, FARM 
LIGHTING, RAILWAY 
SIGNALS AND RADIO 


The Way to Know Good Batteries— 


is not by their size, their color, or their shape, 
but by the name they bear. 


The name Prest-O-Lite is not simply the name 
of the battery—nor is it there merely to tell who 
made it. Rather itis to tell you what the maker 
has built into the battery. 


It is proof of in-built quality which assures 
lasting satisfaction and unfaltering performance; 
it isa mark of stamina insured by skill in crafts- 
manship and care in the selection and use of 
materials; it stands for an ideal of manufacture 
that prevents the production of anything short 
of the best — and Prest-O-Lites cost no more. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York: 30 East 42nd Street 
Pacific Coast: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O- Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Srest-O Lite 


The Oldest Service to Motorists 


SERVICE |mall 
—_ 


_ 
The Sign of 
“Friendly Service’ 


Service Stations 
Everywhere 


In answering this advertisement it ig desirable that you mention this magazine. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


TAILORING SALESMEN, Merchants and Barbers, every- 
where, earn $75.00 to $150.00 a week selling our guaranteed all 
wool suits and extra pants at $28.50 and up—$5.00 to $12.00 
profit on each order. We furnish the most complete and attrac- 
tive swatch tine, showing 250 large size samples, together with 


a durable leather carrying case. Write for exclusive agency, 
TODAY, and gecure our Fall and Winter samples. JAY ROSE 
& COMPANY, Dept. 400, 411 So. Wells St, , Chicago, Ol. 


~ AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. - SELL MADISON 
“BETTER-MADE”’ SHIRTS FOR LARGE MANUFACTURER 
DIRECT TO WEARER. NO CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED. MANY EARN $100 WEEKLY AND BONUS. 
MADISON MILLS, 564 BROADWAY, NEW_ YORK. 


AGENTS — A OAY — EASY, QUICK SALES — FREE 
AUTO—BIG WEEKLY BONUS—$1.50 premium I*ree to every 


customer. Simply show vur Beautiful, 7 picce, Solid Aluminum 


Handle Cutlery Sct. Appeals instantly. We deliver and 
collect. Pay daily. NEW ERA MIG. CO., 803 Madison BSt., 
Dept. 20-CG, Chicago. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, 
CO.. Dept. 200, St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, 
Witials for hig auto. You charge $1.50, 
daily casy. Samples and information free. 
GRAM CO., Dept. 9, Newark, N. J. 


TAILORING AGENTS! $909 WEEK AND STEADY 108 
ta orders for Longworth All-wool suits  and_ overcoats 
boys suits $11.75. Special offer $45 cash and free Suit 
fo days spare-time work, Postal brings big outfit_free—no Wwait- 
ing. no deposit. JOHN G. LONGWORTH & SONS, Dept. BB-5. 
Address— 1301-11 West Vongress St., Chicago. 


Soaps, Extracts, 
CARNATION 


every owner buys gold 
make $1.44. 10 orders 
WORLD MONO- 


. furnishing everything. Men and 
women. $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our ‘“‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; 


booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 
Salesmen—Don’t waste time. Best line Tailoring (Union). 
Collect your profits. We ship customer. Fall 


Lowest prices, 
Swatch line 
Ch cago. 


“BIG MONEY SELLING NEW HOUSEHOLD CLEANER. 


LEEDS WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. 50, 


ready. 


Washes and dries windows. Sweeps, scrubs, mops. Complete 
outfit tess than brooms. Over 100% profit, HARPER BRUSIL 
WORKS, 101 2nd St, Fairfield, lowa. 

“MAN WANTED in each town to wear and introduce C. T. A. 
suits in spare time. We turnish samples and tree suit to 
hustlers. Write for our great offer. CHICAGO TAILORS 
ASSOC., Dept. 60°, Sta. C, Chicago. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 
GOLD INITIALS for bis auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.05. 
Jen orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co... Devt. | 5A, Fast Orange. N. J. 


MEN'S SHIRTS. Easy to sell. Big demand everywhere. 
Make $15.00 daily. Undersell stores. Complete line. Exclusive 
patterns. Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
229 W. VanBuren, Factory 219, Chicago. 


HELP WAN TED 


Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers, Typists, Stenographers, wanted 
by Government. Examinations weekly. Prepare at home. 
Write for free list and plan 301 of Payment aftcr Qualifying. 
Cc. I. O., TI Market St. Phila.,_ JBae _ 

RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS: Start $138 month. Railroad 
Pass. Hotel expenses paid. Common education sufficient, 


Promotions. Life positions. 


Test examination questions free. 
COLUMBUS INSTITUTE, A-6, Columbus, — Ohio. 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES PAID AS 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR. Position guarantecd after 
completion of 3 months’ home study course or money re- 
funded. EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES. Write for Free 
Booklet CM-30. STAND. BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


HELP WAN TED— FEMALE 


WANTED—LADIES TO EMBROIDER LINENS FOR US 
at home during their leisure moments. Write at once. 
FASHION EMBROIDERIES, 1520, Lima, Ohio. 


EARN MONEY “AT HOME during spare time painting lamp 
shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. Easy and_in- 
teresting work. Experience unnecessary, NILEART COMPANY, 
25 Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


EARN $10 TO $15 PER DAY. Learn Sign and Pictorial 
Painting, Showcard Writing, Auto Painting, Decorating, Paper- 
hanging, Graining and Marbling. Catalogue Free. Chicago 
Painting School, 152 West Austin” Ave., Chicago, IL 


_ TYPEWRI TERS 


UNDERWOOD, REMING- 
TON, ROYAL, L. C. SM “GUARANTEED '5 YEARS. 
Write for our Bargain Eatalogtie—1007c. Manufacturers Type- 
writer Clearing House, 193 N. Dearborn St., Chicago,. Jil. 


AGENTS. $12.85 DAILY. ** Kut-Ezy '’ Self- 
Sharpening Shears. Automatic. Guaranteed 
20 years. 0 Every housewife interested. 
Quick startling demonstration makes salus easy. Repeat 
orders certain, Spare time workers make enormous profits. 
No capital or experience needed. Write quick tor demonstrating 
outfit, Macochee Mfg. Co., Shear 1368, Cincinnati, 0. 

TAILORING SALESMEN—why waste time working for $4.00 
or $5.00 commissions? Set your own profits, vollecting them in 


introducing 
[ Cut to the end. 
Not for sale in stores, 


advance. We ship C.O0.D. to customer. Can tneet vo npetition 
‘ow vune-price tnes also sell higher grades for le Our 
agents making $100.00 to $150.00 every week. Union hand made. 
LEEDS WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. 50, Chicago, LI. 


AGENTS, HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
LARGE PROFIT. SQUARE DEAL, 
DEPT. 811, DETROIT, MICH. 


Agents—$6 to $12 a Day Easy. 350 Light-weight, fast selling, 
popular priced necessities, food flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet 
preparations, etc. Agent’s outfit free. Write today—quick—now, 
American Products Co., 1550 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“AGENTS: GET INTO THE TAILORING GAME. . Mako 
$75.00 to $125.00 a week and up right trom the start. No 
experfence necessary. We teach you and supply finest Seiling 


SELLS RAPIDLY. 
PREMIER MFG. CO., 


Outfit. $10.00 to $20.00 a day profits easy. You get paid 
every day. Write Quick. Address, Dept. 168, GOODWEAR 
Chicago, Inc., Chicago. 


Tailoring Salesman: Share $100,000 Bonus, big advance com- 
missions taking orders for snappiest Direct-To- Wearer line on 
earth; Virgin Wool custom tailored suits and overcoats $28.00. 
All weather gabardinoe raincoats $12.50 up. Representatives aro 
furnished FREE a high grade tailoring shop in one elaborate 
case. Write today. Ilouse of Campbell, » Stu at Cc ongress, Chicago. 


good hustlers selling 


MEN: $50 TO $100 A WEEK guarantee 


world’s greatest all wool $31.50 suits and overcoats. We start 
you without a nickel and train you. Fall line greatest ever. 
Write for new sales plan. J. B. SIMPSON, Dept. 904, 
843 Adams, Chicago. 


LET US MAIL YOU A FREE Bottle of our Life Tonic Elixir, 
Face Powder, Vegetable QOil Soap and Terms to Agents. 
All Big Repeaters, LACASSIAN CO., Dept. 45, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS—You can earn $30 cash extra every week during 
your spare time and get your own clothes FREE BESIDES, 
taking tailoring orders. We are the only house that pays you 
DOUBLE. _No experience necessary. Real cloth samples_ will 
be sent FREE. Write today before vou forget. SPENCER 
MEAD COMPANY, Dept. H-204, Chicago, DL. 


AGENTS—$60—$200 A WEEK. Guaranteed Genuine Gold 
Letters for store windows. Anyone can put _ them on. Free 
samples. Liberal offer to gencral agents. METALLIC LETTER 
CO., 427A N. Clark St., Chicago... 

MAKE $75.00 A WEEK and up selling our fine made-to- 
measure all-wool suits at $31.50 retail, direct to wearer. Biggest 
values—positively sell on sight. Biggest commissions, paid in 
advance. We attend to delivery and collections. 6x9 swatch 
samples furnished Free. W. Z. GIBSON, INC., Dept. H-5, 
161 W. Harrison St., Chicago. A 


AUTHORS—MANU SCRIPTS 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED FOR 
PUBLICATION. GOOD IDEAS BRING BIG MONEY. SUBMIT 
Mo.” OR WRITE LITERARY BUREAU, 110, HANNIBAL, 

EARN §2 
papers 
book, 
997, Times Bldg., 


$25 WEEKLY IN SPARE TIME writing for news- 

and magazines. Experience _ unnecessary. Conyright 
‘“‘How to Write for Pay’’ FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


EXCHANGE PLOTS FOR $$—Photoplay ideas accepted 
any*form; revised, typed, published, copyrighted. Sold. Advice 
fre. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORP., 209 Security Bldg., 
Santa Monica and Western Ave., Hollywood, California. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


~20 ACRES OR MORE OF OUR BEST LAND IN MICHIGAN; 
close to town of 3000 people. Only $10 down: balance long 
time. Send postal for 52-page book FREE. SWIGART LAND 
COMPANY, Y-1245 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. PROMPTNESS ASSURED. SEND DRAW- 
ING OR MODEL FOR EXAMINATION AND OPINION AS 


TO PATENTABILITY. WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644 G ST., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. : CaaS 
PATENTS. Write for FREE Guide Books and ‘‘Record of 


before disclosing inventions. Send model or 
and Instructions pithout 
7 


Invention Blank’’ 
sketch of invention for Examination 
charge. Terms Reasonable. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Inventors—Write for our free Guide Book ‘‘How to Get Your 
Patent’? and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description of your invention for our free examination and 
instructions. Randolph_& Co., Dept. 419, Washington, D. C. 


“Patents Procured; Trade Marks Registered—A comprehensive, 
experienced, prompt. service for the protection and development 
of vour ideas. Preliminary advice gladly furnished without charge. 
Booklet of information and form for disclosing idea isd on re- 
quest, Richard B. Owen, 6S Owen Bldg.. Washington, D. C., or 
Room 809-10, 41 Park Row, Cortlandt 0721, New York. 


In answering any advertisement on this page 


it ig desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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I pay men $75.00 a week and up by 
my plan which I want to send you 
at once. Be your own boss, work where 
and when you like. You can do fine even 
without previous experience. Biggest | 
values—positively sell on sight. 


Profits in Advance 


My plan pays biggest profits and commis- 
sions in this line, paid in advance, we at= 
tend to delivering orders and collections. 


Sell «eTailorins 


‘| Astonishing values get orders 
easy when you show samples of 
our tailored to order, all wool, 
suits and o’coats, all one price 
$31.50.Our advertising helps you 
take orders quick. 


This big, fine sample 
outfit furnished free, 
contains 100 all wool 
big samples, all one 
price $31.50, fine color- 
fashions, station- 
ery, supplies, 
tape, etc. All 
. in classy fine 
carrying case, 
Also complete 
sales manual] 
we place you 
in Big Money 
class. 


W. Z. GIBSON, Inc., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
161 West Harrison Street, Dept. H-500 


Please send me your plan for $75 a week and up, also FREE 
outfit and sales manual. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Sa) / / 

ew SPREDTOP 

er, // AF ——-RING . 

MAKES’ DIAMONDS 
LOOK LARGER 


WwH spend $500 for a solitaire? This 

new scientifically constructed Spredtop 
7-Diamond Cluster has same appearance. 

Send for this Spredtop, examine it, be 


convinced ef its value, then pay 


ONLY $5.00 DOWN 


oy Satisfaction or Money Refunded 

i) Latest Diamond and Jewel: 

ee $55 AY FREE catalog, three thousand illus 
, trations, greatest values. 


EEIIE|G660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A Bigger Job— 


and You’re theMan 


_ Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire in a comparatively 
few months the specialized knowledge that big 
firms pay big money for? Literally thousands of men 
have doubled and tripled their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
wellor better. The coupon will bring youcomplete 
information, together with details of our convenient- 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book—‘'Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” Make 
your start toward that bigger job zoday. 


=e ee ee Coupon = ee eee ee oe 


| LaSalle Extension 
University 


| Dept. 832-R Chicago, Ill. 
| Please send me catalog and In 


full information regarding 


YH} if 
thecourse and serviceIhave y Mp ] 
marked with an Xhelow, Also f \\ ” 

a copy of your book,*‘Ten 7 
Years’ Promotion in One,’”’ M i | 
allwithoutobligationtome, 


sil ek dere ne est 
( Business Management: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive positions. 


oO Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales Promo- 


SS 


tion Managers, Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents 
and all those engaged in retail, wholesale or 
specialty selling. 

oO Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, ete, 


o Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

o Railway Station Management: Training for 
Station Accountants, Cashiers and Agents, 
Division Agents, Traveling Auditors, Transpor- 
tation Inspectors, Traveling Freight Agents, ete. 


i Oo Industrial Management Efficiency: For Exec- 
utives, Managers, Office and Shop Employes and 
those desiring practical training in industrial 

| management principles and practice. 

oO Modern Business Correspondence and Prac- 
tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
spondents; Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspondence Super- 

| visors, Secretaries, etc. 
| 


7 Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions, 


oO Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forees— for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
foremen, etc. 


O Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training for Employers, Employment Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers. 


(Law: Training for Bar: [] Commercial Law. 
LL.B. Degree. PF "i 
(Effective Speaking. 
CIExpert Bookkeeping. Oc. P. A. Coaching. 


(Business English. () Commercial Spanish 


Name...cccccrerccccccccccsccscvccccccccccenscccscccses 
Present Position ...........++000+ ccccccsesccecccccoeees 


Address ..... eeeceserssccecces deen ee ee en eeeeeeeceee seeee 
ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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YURNEXT 
Ne TIRE 
X SUPPLY 


WAIIRE SALE 


{ Send No Money! 


Here is your opportunity to save % 
on your season’s tire bill. For alimited 
Period only we are offering our regu- 
lar stock of famous retread tires— 
EXACTLY AS ILLUSTRATED — for 
fess than 34. The tread is made of 
NEW LIVE RUBBER and built on the 
best carcasses money can buy. 


3 Years of Satisfied Customers 


dbs 
Hit 


Experienced car owners know that good standard make 
tires slightly used will give better service than any 
cheap brand of new tire. We secure standard make tires 
such as Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, Mason, Fisk 
and other brands which have been returned and treat 
them with our secret process, 


Thousands of 


Satisfied Customers 
Our tires are in use all over 
the country including Chi- 
cago motorists who deal with 
us personally. They demand 
good mileage and get it—and 
80 can you. 


BUY WITH SAFETY 


Should any tire fail to give gou sat- 
isfactory service we will replace it 
at one-half the purchase price. Our 
tubes are new and guaranteed. Sim- 
py send $1 for each tire ordered. 

‘ay balance on delivery If you send 
full amount with order deduct 5 per 
cent ORDER Now All orders filled same day as received. This is not 
agamble You take no chance in buying from us. Our guarantee pro- ————— 
tects you We reserve the right to substitute one make for another. 


EAGLE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


3445-7 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 230, Chicago, Mle M AK E M ONE Y 
AT HOME 


yeu can earn good money at home in your spare 


_Lowest Price List 

ize Tires Tubes 
30x3 . 2... $2.75.$1.15 
80x31g..... 2.95. .1.25 
82x84 .... 23.25, .1.35 
31x4 Cl. only 3.45. . 
32x 


NAN OO: 
MAUS UN 


hetuing 
o 
a 


S ARE NEW FRESH 
STOCK and Guaranteed for One Year. 
Feet ee ett y ay cruarisrecelved. 
ay on arrival andif not satisfied, ret 
ATOUR EXPENSE. Specify Whethee 
straight side or clincher wanted. FIVE 
PER CENT OE COUNT when cash jaccons. 
anies order. ENTS Wi 
TN'EVERY LocaLity. NTeD 


STANDARD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
9 3259 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IllInols 


Protect yourself against 
hold-up, rowdies, etc. with - 
this clever cigarette case 7 
of light weight metal. Looks 

exactly like the realthing! Pull QW 
the trigger, back flies the lid “S¥ 
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Split-second comfort 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1924 NUMBER 2 


By J. U. GIESY and JUNIUS B. SMITH 


Authors of ‘‘ Wolf of Erlik,’’ ‘‘The Opposing Venus,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. unfolded, disclosed a second slip of paper. 


And I read: 


THE MAN ON THE ROOF, 


HE letter was waiting for me that 
April morning when I came into the 


offices of Glace and Bryce—Private 
Investigators—on the seventh floor of the 
Urania Building. It lay with a stack of 
other mail upon my desk. 

There was nothing about it to mark it 
out from the rest. It was postmarked, 
“ Nogales, Arizona,” as I noted, and called 
to a post office box. Then I slit the cover 
and drew out a typewritten page, which, 
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Nogales, Arizona, April 18, 19—. 
My bear Grace: 

As you know, I’m a veritable bird of pas- 
sage, always more or less on the move, al- 
ways poking into place after place. Right 
now, however, I’m down near the Mexican 
teapot, which, like Old Faithful, of Yellow- 
stone fame, never ceases to boil and erupt 
at fairly regular intervals, being internally 
troubled to an apparently incurable extent. 

However, this is not a geological or an in- 
ternational discussion. As you'll see, I’m in- 
closing a second sheet, conveying something 
of information, to one who may read. It 
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-bears on a matter I have in hand in a pro- 
fessional sense. Actually, I’m not as sure as 
I might be that I really have it in hand, old 
chap. And that’s the reason I'm sending you 
this screed. 

It's like this: They sent me down here to 
discover why some of the personnel of the 
local military establishment, Camp Stephen 
D. Little, and other individuals of the sur- 
rounding country, seem to be oversupplied 
with passports to the land of Lethe and 
Nepenthe, in the form of extractives of poppy 
juice. 

Quite unexpectedly, as it happens, I find 
myself with a total bag of three arrests to 
date. I say unexpectedly, and on the word 
hinges the request I am writing you to make. 
The second sheet contains the names, locali- 
ties, and dates of two of my prisoners’ births. 
Circumstances which I may or may not ex- 
plain more fully, according to your subsequent 
reply, actuate my sending them to you with 
the hope that you will submit them to the 
Man on the Roof. 

You and I know him as a sort of go-be- 
tween of Fate. He has yours, and you know 
that he has won my complete faith. So 
carry the data I’m sending up to him like a 
good fellow, will you? And ask him to ap- 
ply his own peculiar methods to them, if he’ll 
be so good. Then—depending upon his find- 
ings, enlist his efforts with mine, should there 
be need. But only if there is a need in his 
estimation. If there is not, the Lord knows 
we have evidence enough to convict. 

Thanking you and him in advance for your 
trouble, 

Norman Happon. 


Norman Haddon. I knew him, slender, 
about five feet eight or nine inches, with 
dark hair and eyes. Norman Haddon, al- 
ways modishly, at times almost foppishly, 
dressed, in appearance a gentleman of leis- 
ure—a man of the world—yet, for all his 
at times affected manner, a man in the gov- 
ernment service, a Department of Justice 
man with the keenly alert mind of a strik- 
ing hawk—one of the “ unknown ”’ intelli- 
gence agents of the department, sent hither 
and yon when the need arose—a sort of 
emergency man, if you please. 

And as I sat there, holding his letter, I 
understood what it was he wanted as well 
as though he had been sitting there with 
me face to face. For a long time it had 
been more or less public knowledge that 
there was a trade across the Mexican border 
in illicit drugs. The stuff from one source 
or another was always dribbling across. So 
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much for that in a _ general way. 
Specifically, however, Haddon, by his own 
announcement, had been sent out there to 
see what he could discover, and had made 
three arrests. And right there, if I was to 
accept his own statement, he had run up 
against something he could not fully fathom 
—some circumstance, or some circumstan- 
tial complexity, which left him unsatisfied 
with his results. Hence the second sheet 
of paper concerning the birth dates of two 
of his three prisoners and his reference to 
the Man on the Roof. 

My lips twitched a trifle at that last. 
The Man on the Roof. That was exactly 
what he was. Semi-Dual, who had made 
his abode on the top of the Urania for 
years, housing himself in its tower, con- 
structing about it a garden, with vines and 
flowers and shrubs, a fountain and a sun- 
dial, set beside a broad pathway from the 
head of a bronze and marble stairway by 
which the roof was reached. Twenty stories 
above the street it lay there, back of the 
screening parapets of the building, roofed 
in winter by arching panes of green-yellow 
glass. 

Semi-Dual. He dwelt there as in a veri- 
table oasis of seclusion—in the midst of the 
swarming twentieth century life. It was 
there he conducted his studies, his investi- 
gations of the higher forces of life — of 
universal force, if you like—at least the 
force of the universe. Modern metaphysi- 
cian. The term describes him best. Not 
a mystic. Understand that. For Dual, in 
his garden where the roses bloomed in sea- 
son, and the daffodils made yellow places 
in the spring, held that there was nothing 
mystical in all creation—nothing super- 
natural—higher than the manifestation of 
natural laws, despite the fact that his studies 
dealt with things mankind has associated 
with the mystic and the charlatan for vears. 

Astrology, the science of the interplane- 
tary magnetism—the study that shows not 
only how, but why the day and place and 
time of a man’s birth influences all his 
future life. It was one of the things in 
which Semi-Dual believed—had demon- 
strated in my experience time after time 
since I had known him. Men call it fate. 
Yet, after all, it is no more than a matter 
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of cause and effect, the effect of the inter- 
change of electro-magnetic waves between 
the spheres, upon the life that moves upon 
them—the life which of necessity they 
bathe. 

That, as I knew, was the animus back of 
Haddon’s letter—the thing by which its 
contained request was inspired. At first 
glance, it might seem odd that a govern- 
ment agent should turn to such a source 
for information. In reality it was not odd 
at all. More than once, Norman Haddon 
had come into contact with Dual in person. 
More than once, he had seen justice.done 
with Dual acting as her agent, until in 
the end, as he now stated, he had become 
convinced of the dependability of the meth- 
ods Semi-Dual employed. 

And because my partner, James Bryce, 
and I had brought the two first in contact, 
he knew Dual as our friend. Friend? It 
seems a weak word to employ. Rather, I 
might say, Dual was the god in our machine. 
I had met him as a news reporter, going to 
interview him years before at the direction 
of my chief, and remaining to marvel at his 
philosophy of life, his control of forces and 
nowers the average man in his wise un- 
wisdom so little understands. Later, it was 
on his advice that Jim and I had formed 
our association; since when we had un- 
raveled many a baffling mystery—thanks to 
him. There was even a little private tele- 
phone back of my chair as I sat, leading 
from his quarters in the tower to my private 
room. 

Such things fled in a series of mental 
pictures before my mind’s eye quickly, and 
then I turned back to the case in hand. 
Haddon had appealed for help. His letter 
boiled down to that one thing. He had 
arrested three fellow beings, and yet for 
some reason, he was not wholly satisfied 
with what he had done. Therefore he had 
sent the names and the other necessary data 
concerning two of the three, in order that 
Semi-Dual should determine from their 
horoscopical figures the circumstances into 
which they were apt to be drawn at this 
time. That’s all there was to it. And it 
could be done. I knew it and so did Had- 
don, and so did Bryce. It was that very 
thing we had known Semi-Dual to do in the 
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past. And it was that very fact that made 
Haddon’s request seem less strange. 

I spread out the second sheet and ran 
my eye along its two typed lines: 


Bernice Rand, born near Nogales, Arizona, 
in 1904. 

Phillip Newton, born at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, in 1895. 


Followed the month, day and hour of 
birth of each. 

And then, still holding both it and the 
letter, I reached out and rang a buzzer for 
Jim. 
It brought him to me along a little back 
hall that led from his private room to mine. 

He came in, heavy set, ruddy-faced, with 
a black cigar clamped between the lips 
under his stubby brown mustache, and a 
question in the brown eyes that me: my 
glance. 

“What’s broke now, son?” he demanded 
as he found a chair. 

I handed him Haddon’s letter and 
watched him read it. He had been an in- 
spector of police before we formed our part- 
nership and I knew him like a book. I 
saw interest wake in his face—the interest 
of the trained detective, when faced by the 
unexpected or the unknown. 

Then he folded up the letter, holding it 
toward me. “ Well, what are you sitting 
here for?” he asked, rolling the black weed 
he was smoking across his mouth by a sort 
of long-practiced lip legerdemain. 

“T wanted you to know about it before 
I took it up,” I explained. 

He nodded. “ Well, I know now,” he 
said, speaking slowly. ‘‘ Haddon, eh? He’s 
pinched them three, and they won’t tell 
him what he wants to know, so he’s askin’ 
Dual to come in, There’s a reason, as was 
once remarked by a former resident of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Haddon’s no fool. 
As a rule, he’s able to stand on his own 
pins. Which is another way of sayin’ that 
regardless of his lookin’ like a collar ad 
most of the time, he’s a lot less sheik than 
he is he-man. He don’t indulge in star- 
gazin’ very much either. So—if he’s askin’ 
Semi to take his Little Dipper an’ skim the 
Milky Way, it’s a safe bet he’s badly in 
need of cream.” 
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“Oh, as to that,” I said, “I scarcely 
think there’s any argument. Haddon’s 
not a man to take such a step prematurely.” 

“No, he ain’t. And furthermore, he 
knows Dual’s stand in such matters,” Jim 
went on. “He knows Semi don’t give a 
hang for material loss or gain, but that 
when life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—damage to a person’s character or 
reputation—those things he calls ‘soul 
values’ are involved, he’s ready to buy a 
stack and get into the game. Considerin’ 
al! that, it looks to me as though Haddon 
maybe had an idea he’d limed the wrong 
bird and wants Semi to tell him how come.” 

“Limed the wrong bird,” I repeated. 
“ Just how do you mean?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Jim. “ Neither 
does Haddon or he wouldn’t have sent 
these here names. One of them’s a girl 
and one’s a man, you'll notice, and accordin’ 
to his own admission, he’s got ’em on his 
hands.”’ 

“ And it’s your idea that he thinks one 
or both of them are not guilty after all?” 
I suggested, the thought occurring to me 
that if indeed something of that sort was 
behind the letter, there was a clearly de- 
fined reason why Dual should intervene. 

Jim’s answer, however, was in the line 
of a counter suggestion: “It’s my idea 
that the thing to do is to do what he asks 
instead of sittin’ here working our chins.” 

I laughed. There was a certain practical 
quality about Jim. “ That makes it unani- 
mous,” I said and arose. ‘“ Coming along?” 

“TJ am, unless you’re stronger than me,” 
he retorted, rising. 

We went out and caught an up-going 
elevator to the twentieth floor, left it and 
mounted the bronze and marble staircase 
to where Semi’s garden lay bathed in an 
uncertain April sun. 

The Taj Mahal. Some way Dual’s tow- 
er, set down at the end of the path from 
the stairhead, had reminded me of it more 
than once. Of course, it lacked the flank- 
ing spires and minarets of that loveliest 
monument of man’s love for woman—the 
vistas and perspectives were less. But it 
stood white and classical in its lines against 
the pale blue of the sky that morning. And 
in the beds that flanked the pathway to it, 
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the daffodils and jonquils were making gold- 
en broiderings in the almost lemon colored 
light. 

Hard by the stairhead, an annunciator 
plate was set into the path—a thing of metal 
and inlaid glass. 

We trod upon it. Controlled by unseen 
wires, a chime of bells in the tower rang 
out to announce our approach. From the 
basin rim of the fountain, blue and white 
doves—Dual’s pets—fluttered up as we ad- 
vanced. 

The little sundial marked the hour with a 
tiny strip of shade as we passed. 

“ Eternal justice, eternal right, lie in the 
hand of God, from Whom comes light.”’ 

Eternal justice—eternal right. Dual had 
translated the inscription on its circumfer- 
ence for me. And time and again I had 
compared our strange friend in his strange 
abode, to a very priest of justice—that 
immutable, never failing justice in which he 
believed the cosmic justice which, after all, 
was but the working out of the law of cause 
and effect, by which a man reaped what he 
sowed of good or evil, was judged by his 
actions—that passionless justice which 
mankind has sought to portray by a blind- 
folded figure, holding aloft a pair of old- 
time balances. Eternal justice, eternal 
right. And to-day Bryce and I came carry- 
ing with us Haddon’s letter with its request 
that light be shed upon what, in so far as 
we could judge, were two at least tem- 
porarily overshadowed human lives. 

The fancy caught me, gripped me, held 
me silent as we went on up the path. 

And then the tower door swung open. 
Henri, Dual’s one companion in his self- 
elected seclusion, smiled in greeting. 

“The master is within,’ he said and 
bowed and stood aside that we might pass. 
We crossed an antechamber done in various 
tones of brown, to a farther door on which 
I tapped. 

“Come.” There was an almost bell-like 
quality in the voice that answered. 

I opened the door, and Bryce and I en- 
tered the farther room. 

Semi-Dual sat there, beside a massive 
desk. As was his custom when in his own 
quarters, he wore a single flowing garment, 
a robe of white, edged with purple on hem 
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and sleeve. Above it, his head rose almost 
leonine in its suggestion, the perfect oval 
of its face pointed by a carefully trimmed 
beard. Then his eyes, gray, warm, deep, 
frankly wide, set on either side of a slightly 
aquiline nose, met mine and he smiled. 

“Welcome, my friends,” he said. “ It is 
some time since you have favored me with 
your presence. And now you bring me—” 

I drew Haddon’s letter and the sheet 
containing the two names from my pocket 
and laid them on his desk. To one who 
knew him there was nothing strange in his 
words. For telepathy, the reading of 
thoughts, was also something in which he 
was an adept. And why not, since if all 
force, indeed, be one—all manifestations 
but transmutations of it—should not one 
read the vibrations of the active brain, as 
well as the subtle currents sent forth by a 
radio station, why not, when to-day man- 
kind, by means of the selenium cell and a 
pencil of light, is actually photographing 
sound waves and later reproducing them 
again as sound itself. 

“This,” I said, and watched him take 
it, unfold it after a gesture which invited 
Bryce and me to chairs. Accepting that 
tacit invitation, I sat down and watched 
Dual’s face as he read. Jim, similarly en- 
gaged, chewed on the remnants of his cigar. 
Save for the ticking of a huge clock in one 
corner, there was no sound in the room, 
with its priceless Persian rug upon the floor, 
the life sized bronze figure of Venus with 
her golden apple, in reality an electrolier, 
at the far end of the desk. 

So, for a span of minutes, and then 
Dual folded the letter, briefly inspected 
the second sheet, and laid both aside. 

“ Norman Haddon,” he said. “ Agent of 
justice, yet a man who, in seeking that jus- 
tice, seeks yet to see done no more than 
is deserved. Therefore, Norman Haddon 
is a man whom one may respect, to whom 
it is but justice that aid should be extended 
should the need arise; since if a man ask 
justice ‘merely, it is not just that he be 
denied. And if a man ask ye for bread, 
shall ye hand him a stone? Wherefore, 
leave with me these bits of paper and re- 
turn again to-morrow afternoon, my 
friends.’” ° 
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It was a characteristic speech—the grant- 
ing of a request, the valuation of a man, and 
a dismissal all at once. I gave Bryce a 
glance and rose. He followed me. 

“ To-morrow afternoon,” I said. 

Dual inclined his head. 

We went out and down the path to the 
stairhead, leaving him to his accepted task. 


CHAPTER II, 
SEMI-DUAL’S DECISION. 


“AND that’s tended to,” Jim remarked 
as we waited for an elevator. ‘“ That 
is, it’s tended to for somethin’ more 

than twenty-four hours. An’ I reckon the 

next thing for us is to get dewn to the 
office and get our own things into shape.” 

“ Meaning?” I questioned, looking him 
full in the eyes and finding them filled with 
an anticipatory light. 

“ Meanin’ that we’re about due for a 
trip, m’son,” he mumbled, chewing the re- 
mains of the now dead cigar in his mouth. 

“ Merely because Dual has agreed to set 
up a couple of horoscopes?” I smiled. 
“Hold on, old boy. Don’t let your im- 
agination stampede. It doesn’t necessarily 
follow that Haddon’s parties are in need 
of Semi’s intervention, although as I see it 
at present, that’s exactly the point Dual 
is trying to decide.” 

“Oh, I know. I know,” he grumbled. 
“ You don’t need to point it out. But Had- 
don had a reason or he wouldn’t have 
asked, and right off the bat Dual takes up 
his question and throws us out. Next 
he’ll draw a cartwheel or two and put 
in some spokes. Then he'll fill in 
the spaces between ’em with a lot of 
curlicues that look like anything from a 
fish spear to the head of a Texas long- 
horned steer, as drawn by a four-year-old 
kid. Havin’ done that, he’ll be ready to 
go to work. From the data as set forth in 
the aforementioned drawing, he’ll deduce 
whether or not a girl born nineteen years 
ago, roughly speakin’, an’ a man somewhere 
around twenty-eight years of age, are apt 
to have recently been in cahoots in the ped- 
dling of dope. That’s all Haddon asks, 
and that’s the stunt to which Semi has 
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agreed. And he’ll do it—he’ll do it even 
if it does sound like a radio entertainment 
broadcasted from a psychopathic ward. 
With a fish spear and a bull and a circle 
for the sun and a new moon, he’ll undertake 
to shed a ray or two of light on the situa- 
tion that’s got Haddon hipped. Mean- 
while I get a hunch based on the fact 
that Haddon’s a level-headed party and 
wouldn’t have sent that letter unless he was 
convinced that there was elements in this 
matter needin’ a lot more understanding 
in handling than he could give ’em himself.” 

As a matter of fact, there was precedent 
for his words. Ere this, Dual had upon 
occasion taken us with him, used us for the 
gaining of material evidence in more than 
one human tangle in which he had involved 
himself. For though he relied mainly upon 
his own methods for gaining an insight into 
any such matter, yet he was not one to ask 
from men of objective viewpoint a credence 
he was unable to objectively support. 

“ Material evidence for material man,” 
he had said to me many times in the past. 
And proof of that very nature was some- 
thing I had never yet known him to fail to 
give. 

“ Still,” I said, ‘ even though he discov- 
ers something in the nature of what you 
suggest, it doesn’t necessarily follow that 
he will ask us to go out there.” 

Jim grinned. “ Not necessarily,” he re- 
peated. “ But—lI’ve never been to Nogales, 
and—” 

“The wish is father to the thought,” I 
interrupted with a laugh. 

His grin became a chuckle. “ Well, it’s 
been quite a while since the three of us sat 
in a real game, and I’m raisin’ swivel chair 
callouses instead of corns these days. Come 
on down and let’s clear things up. It won’t 
do no harm whether Semi decides to give 
Haddon a hand or not.” 

The result was that we spent the rest 
of the day arranging with Miss Newell, our 
chief clerk, to look after what routine mat- 
ters we had in hand, in case we should be 
absent from the city, thereby awakening a 
growing question in Danny Quinn’s green- 
ish hazel eyes. 

Dan was red headed, with a shrewd little 
brain beneath his brick dust thatch. Jim 
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had dubbed him the “ young sleuth,” after 
graduating him from the ranks of the new- 
sies to a position as office boy, and had 
pretty well enshrined himself as a mark to 
shoot at in Danny’s heart. He had been 
with us for several years, and we had re- 
cently put him in charge of our record files. 
Furthermore, Danny knew Dual, and Semi 
had actually used the lad in the last case 
in which we had asked for his aid. 

Hence it was not surprising that along 
toward the heel of the afternoon Danny 
should have addressed Bryce in a half awed 
whisper: 

“ Say, Mr. Jim, when you and Mr. Glace 
left here this morning, did you go up on the 
roof?” 

Or that Jim should have answered: 

“Why, yes, if *twill ease your soul to 
know it, we did, young sleuth.” 

“ An’—youw’re goin’ somewhere—with— 
him?” Danny swallowed. 

I saw the muscles of his throat contract. 
And I saw Jim’s brown eyes twinkle. 

“ Well, Danny,” he said, “‘ there’s noth- 
in’ certain in life. If you don’t believe it, 
ask Father Ryan an’ see if he don’t say ’m 
right.” 

“ Aw!” Danny looked down, and then 
up and straight into Jim’s face. “ Where 
you goin’, Mr. Jim?” 

Bryce grinned. He was a bachelor, but 
he treated Dan pretty much like his own 
kid. 

“ We was thinkin’ some of runnin’ down 
to Nogales on the Mex border, Danny.” 

“ Where they’re always fightin’?” ‘Dan’s 
face was avid in a flash. 

“ Now, now—that’s the Irish in you, 
Danny,” Bryce said with a chuckle. “ Pax 
Vobiscum, as Father Ryan would put it, or 
in United States—shut up.” 

“You expect to be gone long?” Nellie 
Newell questioned. 

“We ain’t even sure we’re goin’,” Jim 
told her. ‘“ We’re just takin’ a leaf out of 
the foolish virgins’ book an’ gettin’ our 
lamp all trimmed in case we’re called on to 
shed a little light.” 

He dug a black cigar out of a pocket, 
bit off the end, fired it evenly with a match, 
and looked at me as he blew out a mouthful 
of smoke. 
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And he had another of the deadly ap- 
pearing things between his teeth the next 
afternoon when I came in from lunch. 

“Well, son, afternoon is any time after 
noon,” he greeted my appearance, consult- 
ing his watch. “It’s two now.” 

I smiled. Both his words and his actions 
were characteristic. Because for all his 
somewhat bluff manner, his rough-and- 
ready way of speaking, there was an al- 
most boyish something about his desire to 
drive straight ahead in any matter that 
had awakened his interest as Haddon’s 
letter most palpably had. 

“ Still planning on that trip to Nogales?” 
I suggested. 

“Yes, I am.” He nodded without the 
slightest trace of humor in his expression. 
“ That is, if Semi thinks there’s any need 
of his lendin’ Haddon a hand. He ain’t a 
’tec in the ordinary sense, and you know it. 
He’s a—a human addin’ machine. An’ 
what good’s an addin’ machine unless you 
give it figures? Of course, you can say 
there’s Haddon and what he knows and 
what he’ll dig up. But ain’t he trained us 
to dig up things for him? Ain’t it reason- 
able to suppose—” 

“Tt is,’ I interrupted. ‘ And if you’re 
right, Dual will be calling us up and sug- 
gesting that we report.” 

“Which is what he told us to do, an’ 
what J’ve been waitin’ to do,” Jim said. 
“ Come along.” 

We went out and up to the roof. The 
door of the tower stood open. Dual’s 
pigeons preened themselves on the rim of 
the fountain basin. Save for them, there 
was no sign of life about the place. But 
the chimes had heralded our coming, and 
as we gained the anteroom Dual spoke from 
beyond: 

“ Enter, my friends.” 

And then, as we passed into the inner 
room and took chairs in response to an in- 
viting gesture, he went on: 

“ For if a man assume a task, shall he 
not need hands with which to pursue it, 
and arms with which to reach forth at need? 
And it is in my mind that, if your affairs 
may be arranged to such an end, it is so 
T shall employ you in the present case.” 

Jim gave me a glance, accompanied by 
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an actually complacent grin, before he an- 
swered: 

“ As to that, our affairs are pretty well 
arranged already.” 

“ As I assumed they would be, since even 
before you left me yesterday morning the 
thought was in your brain,” Dual replied. 
“Wherefore, I have dispatched Henri to 
secure reservations and transportation for 
us. You will go with me?” 

“ Will we?” Jim began excitedly. 

Dual’s gray eyes met mine. In them I 
read the light of purpose I had marked 
many a time before when he had set him- 
self to the task of tearing away the veil 
of doubt from some human problem, girded 
himself for the object of seeing justice done. 
In their limpid depths it was like a tiny, 
clear burning flame. 

“We will go with you,” I said. ‘“ Had- 
don’s doubts were justified, I take it.” 

Semi-Dual inclined his head. ‘“‘ Justi- 
fied, yes. For, mark you, life is after all a 
twisted strand, my friends—and he spoke 
wisely who in olden time declared that no 
man lives to himself alone. And since life 
is a strand, woven of many lives indeed, in 
which each thread depends one upon the 
other, it follows that paradoxical though in 
a sense it may seem, the weakness of the 
one may result in the breaking down of the 
strong. For if one thread breaks—in the 
sense that it proves unworthy—shall not its 
breaking subject the others to an added 
strain? And if that unworthiness take the 
form of a forgetfulness of a trust, of duty 
to one’s fellow, shall not such weakness 
result, perchance, in the complete undoing 
of another, unless some other intervene?” 

Intervene. My interest quickened. Dual 
frequently spoke in a somewhat cryptic 
fashion at the inception of his work in un- 
tangling some tangled human skein. Yet 
one could scarcely miss the application of 
his comparison of life to a twisted strand. 
There was Haddon, government agent; 
Philip Newton, whoever he was, a second 
prisoner; Bernice Rand; each one a thread 
in the present situation. 

“ And we furnish the intervention,” Jim 
suggested in his customarily direct fashion. 
“ At that rate, I take it that Haddon’s 
present prisoners may be innocent.” 
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Dual regarded him through a moment of 
silence before he answered. “No one is 
innocent, Mr. Bryce, save as through error, 
which mankind denominates sin, he attains 
to innocence. And may not a man’s en- 
vironment, his associations, bring him con- 
sciously or unconsciously within a mesh of 
circumstance?” 

“ Circumstance.” Bryce nodded. “That 
is it, eh? Haddon said he had evidence 
enough to convict. Then just why are we 
goin’ out there?” 

“To help,” Dual said. “To help Had- 
don, my friends, combat one of the greatest 
evils which at present threatens the hu- 
man race—this trade in drugs, wherein 
men, forgetting all higher motives, batten 
like unclean vultures on the weakness of 
their fellows, enrich themselves with un- 
clean gold—whereby not only the creatures 
of the underworld, men and women of fash- 
ion, but boys and girls, progenitors of an 
unborn generation, are equally enslaved, 
are being destroyed not only in mind and 
body, but in their.very souls.” 

His voice lifted a trifle, rang almost 
clarionlike toward the end, and Bryce nod- 
ded again as he paused. “ Well, yes,” he 
agreed and rolled his black cigar across 
his mouth. “I guess that’s right. The 
dope trade is rotten enough to justify any 
one’s interferin’, God knows. I saw enough 
of it when I was a cop, and I understand 
it’s gettin’ worse. But if you don’t mind 
my askin’, how do you arrive at the conclu- 
sion that Haddon needs help, from the two 
names he sent you?” 

Dual turned to the desk on which lay 
a number of symbol-marked squares of pa- 
per—things I had observed when we first 
came in—the fruits, I knew, of his recent 
work; things which might, as I knew, also 
be regarded as the astral charts of a man’s 
and a woman’s lives. Selecting two from 
the number, he turned back, holding them 
in his hand. 

“Your question brings us to the specific 
instance, Mr. Bryce. I have likened life 
to a twisted strand, and Shakespeare, a man 
who had a surprising insight into its lights 
and shadows, has likened it to a stage. Life 
to him was a drama. And in every drama 
there are principal actors and supporting 
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cast. In so far as I care as yet to haz- 
ard an opinion, Phillip Newton and Ber- 
nice Rand occupy a subsidiary position in 
the matter with which Haddon at present is 
engaged. 

“ As to how I arrive at this deduction, 
in each of these figures which I have erected 
since you brought the necessary data to me, 
there is a similar malefic, affecting the in- 
dividual whom the specific chart concerns. 
A malefic is what in other terms one might 
call an evil influence. In this case, it is of 
a Neptunian nature, and since the woman’s 
Venus is near the same degree of zodiacal 
longitude as the man’s sun, we find Nep- 
tune afflicting Phillip Newton’s sun, and the 
Venus of Bernice Rand.” 

“Neptune?” Bryce began with a force I 
did not at the time comprehend, and bit 
himself off on the word. 

“Neptune,” Dual repeated. “ A peculiar 
planet, which turns from east to west on its 
axis unlike ours, the influence of which is 
more frequently evil. In connection with 
the present matter, it seems of added in- 
terest that Neptune is the ruler of subtle 
essences, perfumes, and narcotic drugs.” 

“Eh?” Bryce removed his cigar slowly. 
I saw the hand that held it contract until 
the roll of fuming tobacco broke. I couldn’t 
blame him. It was almost uncanny to sit 
there in the room in the tower, shut off, as 
it were, from the every day world of man, 
and hear the calm voice of Dual, in his 
white and purple robe, enunciate such 
statements, which, from their very manner 
of stating, one felt convinced he held un- 
assailable facts. Then, as the cigar crum- 
bled in his fingers, Jim caught himself up. 
“ Dope?”’ he muttered. 

“ Dope,” Semi-Dual responded. “‘ Hence 
such a malefic posited so as to exert a 
similar evil influence upon both man and 
woman, might well bring them into a simi- 
lar situation at this time.” 

“Haddon’s hands, for instance,” Bryce 
rallied enough to suggest. 

“Specifically as it appears.”’ Dual inclined 
his head again. ‘“ I may add that Neptune 
is, as it were, the octave expression of 
Venus—the planet which it afflicts in the 
consideration of Miss Rand. Haddon’s 
third arrest appears to be closely associated 
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with her, is, in all likelihood, her father, in 
so far as I have as yet been able to judge. 
Referring to Newton’s figure, Haddon dis- 
tinctly stated that there had been a traffic 
in drugs at the local military post and there 
is ample indication to justify the assump- 
tion that Phillip Newton is a military man.” 

“‘ A soldier?” Bryce erupted, and puffed 
out his stubby brown mustache on a pursing 
lip. ‘ Well—great cat! That ain’t so bad 
an answer as to where the doughboys were 
gettin’ their hop. That would look as 
though Haddon was shootin’ pretty straight 
at him.” 

“ And yet, looks are sometimes deceiving, 
Mr. Bryce. And as it appears in this matter 
from both our charts and Haddon’s letter, 
we are dealing with circumstance,” Dual 
returned. ‘Phillip Newton is an officer 
rather than a common soldiez, in my esti- 
mation. Because while both he and Miss 
Rand are white, the organization now sta- 
tioned at Nogales is a part of a negro 
regiment.” 

“Negroes? Negro hopheads! Oh, 
cheese,” said Bryce. ‘All right, Mr. Dual, 
let it lay. The only trouble with me is 
that every time I’m right—I’m wrong.” 

Dual’s firm lips twitched the least bit in 
the world for the first time. “‘ Further- 
more,”’ he continued, “there are definite 
indications in both the figures I have erec- 
ted, to point to a mutual affection between 
Newton and Miss Rand. 

“ Love?” I questioned softly and looked 
him full in the face. 

“ Love,” he assented. “Yes, Gordon. 
A love declared and—returned.” 

“Humph!” Jim grunted with a return 
of his irrepressible penchant for comment. 
‘Mars in love with Venus, an’ Neptune 
tryin’ to spear Newton’s sun. Haddon 
goes out there to grab a gang of dopesters 
an’ all he gets is a girl sweetie of an officer 
of a blackbird outfit and her old man. No 
wonder he was in doubt. He must have 
told the truth and nothin’ but when he 
wrote Glace that he wasn’t sure he had 
the thing in hand.” 

“As to the actual events leading up to 
Haddon’s arrests, we know practica'ly 
nothing,” Dual resumed. “I have found 
him a very good judge of values in the past. 
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That he has appealed for help in the pres- 
ent matter would indicate that he is no 
less at the present time. Hence, I think 
we may safely assume that having advanced 
as far as he has, he finds himself at a 
standstill more or less, able to convict the 
prisoners in question on the evidence in his 
possession, yet unsatisfied to rest on such 
an accomplishment. 

“There is in tropic and semi-tropic 
waters, a species of marine life, which, 
when pursued and in danger, expels from 
its body a pigmented fluid, which clouds 
the vision of its pursuer and ofttimes en- 
ables it to escape. It is the cuttlefish. 
In the recent war, mankind made use of 
the same principle in the smoke screen— 
and mankind of a criminal type has adopted 
a parallel principle for years. When hard 
pressed, the wrong doer is prone to seek 
to blind the perception of those who would 
apprehend him, by a deliberate distortion 
of facts. To my mind it appears quite 
possible that Haddon has come to suspect 
rather than actually evaluate some such 
condition in the present case.” 

“ Referrin’ to this Neptune party,” said 
Bryce. 

Dual answered without hesitation. 
my estimation, yes.” 

“ And boilin’ it all down,” Jim continued 
slowly, “since he shows in both them 
charts, it’s your opinion that Haddon maybe 
suspects he’s caught nothin’ but some min- 
nows instead of the big fish.” 

Dual smiled slightly. “I think I may 
say that our deductions ‘ boil down’ to the 
same residuum, Mr. Bryce.” 

“ An’ we’re going out there to hook this 
—now—cuttlefish.” 

Dual replied slowly and in a deeper tone 
than he had yet employed. Indeed, as he 
voiced his words, it was as though he pro- 
nounced a verdict against which there was 
ne apppeal: 

“Tt is written, Mr. Bryce, that once the 
student is ready, the Master appears, and 
it is no less true that when the hour of 
atonement approaches, the veil of secrecy 
and deception is rent asunder and the cul- 
prit, weighed and found wanting, in the 
scales of cosmic Justice, stands forth. To 
that end, we shall join forces with Haddon 
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—you and Glace, Danny Quinn and my- 
self.” 

“ Danny,” Bryce repeated while his jaw 
appeared to sag. 

“ Danny,” said Semi-Dual; “since one 
who listens with understanding may gain 
much wisdom from youth. Youth has its 
ideals, which, being as yet undistorted by 
the tyranny of objective experience, enable 
it to speak truth.” 

“ Well,” Jim breathed deeply. “It'll be 
quite a family party. When do we leave?” 

“To-morrow at ten, unless Henri fails 
of the reservations,” Dual informed him. 
“T shall notify you if there is any change in 
plans.” 

“Fair enough.” Jim got up. “ Dan will 
have a fit when I tell him we’re goin’ cuttle- 
fishin’ on the Rio Grande.” 

“ He might well do so.” Semi’s gray eves 
twinkled slightly. ‘‘ For in view of the fact 
that the Rio Grande flows nowhere near 
Nogales, it is evident that in the present 
instance we shall do our fishing on dry 
land.” 

“T presume we meet at the train,” I 
suggested, rising. 

Once more Semi-Dual inclined his head 
in affirmation. “ At the train at ten,” he 
said. 

Then we were out of the tower with 
Bryce venting some of his mingled emotions 
in characteristic speech: ‘‘ At ten—meet 
me at the train. Oh, Pip! You’d think 
it was a picnic instead of an expedition to 
bust up a dope-running gang, to which we 
was invited. But I was right, son; I was 
right about Neptune and his fish spear and 
I was right about that trip.” 

“Ves you were,” I assented. “ Let’s go 
down now and see if Dan’s knowledge of 
geography is equally as good as yours.” 

He gave me an almost reproachful glance. 
“Oh, that,” he grumbled. “ Say where is 
the Rio Grande? If it ain’t down there 
on the Mex border, tell me where in time 
it is?” 

“Tt forms part of the border, but it turns 
north through New Mexico,” I told him. 
‘‘ Arizona is drained by the Colorado, and 
the exact spot toward which we’re headed 
is approximately midway of a pretty long 
dry stretch between.” 
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“ Unless you step across the border. If 
you do that, it’s wet enough from what I 
understand,” he grinned. 


CHAPTER III. 
SEMI-DUAL ASKS QUESTIONS. 


F the actual trip to Nogales, there is 
little of actual interest to relate. 
According to arrangement, Jim and 

Danny and I met at the station, Danny 
plainly laboring under an excitement he 
could not conceal, despite his palpable effort 
to appear matter of fact. 

Semi arrived a few minutes before ten, a 
vastly different person in traveling cap and 
gray tweeds from the man of the tower in 
his white and purple robe. For no matter 
what he might select in the nature of ap- 
parel in the seclusion of his quarters, Dual 
always conformed to the customs of modern 
man ‘when he moved abroad. Low-cut 
shoes were upon his feet, gray suéde gloves 
upon his hands. A red-cap followed him 
with a suit case that had plainly seen ser- 
vice and he carried a light topcoat over 
his arm. 

“ Good morning,” he greeted, as he joined 
us outside the barriers. ‘ Henri, having 
performed his mission in his usual manner, 
suppose we go aboard.” 

That’s all there was to it. To-day he 
was as different in his bearing as in his 
clothing, absolutely casual in his manner, 
absolutely up-to-date. But the thing was 
only on the surface, and as Danny Quinn 
pressed close to his side while we followed 
him through the gate, I saw the firm lips 
of the man smile as he dropped his glance 
to the lifted eagerness of the boy’s face. 
Children, women, always received from 
Dual a measure of tenderness. The one 
he held as a crucible in which a human soul 
was making, the other as the very fount of 
life itself, and an injury to either never 
failed to excite his righteous wrath 
in their defense. 

Casual, too, might best describe the jour- 
ney from first to last, save that I noted that 
as the train sped westward, Dual contrived 
at intervals of his own selection to talk a 
good deal with Dan. But we had left Chi- 
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cago before we received any direct evi- 
dence of the working out of his plans. 

Then a telegram was handed to him 
aboard the Burlington-Denver train. He 
read it and handed it to me. I scanned 
its lines. 


Advise stopping at the Moctezuma while 
you and your party are in Nogales. 
Happon. 


Bryce read it over my shoulder and 
grinned. “ Wired him for information by 
way of announcing your arrival, did you?” 
he inquired. 

Dual retrieved the message and placed 
it in his pocket. ‘As a matter of fact, we 
know very little of his plans at present. 
But if Semi-Dual wires him for hotel ac- 
commodations for himself and party, why 
should it greatly excite comment?” he re- 
turned. 

“ Why, indeed?” Bryce said, and winked. 
And that night, as he and I sat on the ob- 
servation platform, with his inevitable 
cigar a red point in the flickering shadows, 
he referred to the subject again. “ Semi- 
Dual and party. We're a high-toned bunch 
of tourists —that’s what we are, m’son. 
After we get down there it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me to see him stick on a turban’ an’ 
start Dan runnin’ around after him with 
a prayer rug over his shoulder. Not so 
bad, no; not so bad. Who'd ever think of 
a bloomin’ oriental campin’ on the trail of 
a bunch of hop peddlers nowadays?” 


“Well, he could do that and not be out, 


of character, as it happens,” I replied. Be 
cause Dual was actually a blend of the 
Orient and the Occident in himself—son of 
a Persian noble and a minor Russian prin- 
cess—a fact which I sometimes thought ex- 
plained his absolute insight into human na- 
ture, wherever he found it, even as I knew 
it accounted for the peculiar silken quality 
of his well-trimmed beard. 

Jim chuckled softly. ‘ That’s just the 
point,” he agreed. “A Persian prince 
droppin’ off to see the country, stoppin’ at 
the best hotel. Talk about a chance for a 
look around. Say—I don’t know a thing 
about social conditions down there, but if 
there’s any life of that sort, it’s a safe bet 
that inside of a week they'll be invitin’ 
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and party. That’s some wheeze.” 

But whatever Dual’s intentions actually 
were, he gave no intimation to Bryce or 
myself as our journey lengthened, and the 
higher Rockies gave place to the increas- 
ingly arid region of southwestern Arizona, 
with lower hills of a lava formation, a 
sparser vegetation of cacti, mimosa and 
sage. 

In the end we reached Nogales in the 
swale between its flanking sandy ridges and 
the Hotel Moctezuma. There Dual regis- 
tered “ Semi-Dual and party ” at its desk, 
and demanded a suite. He bestowed largess 
on the boy who conducted us to it, and, 
when we were alone, said: 

“ And so, my friends, we are arrived.” 

“And havin’ arrived, what next?” Bryce 
questioned. 

“ Wait,” said Semi-Dual. “Mr. Had- 
don has waited. And it is in my mind that 
he has also watched. Let us, therefore, 
remove some of the signs of travel against 
his appearance, which will doubtless not 
occur before a seemly interval has elapsed.” 

As a matter of fact, it was something 
over an hour before Haddon rapped on the 
door which Danny opened, and came in as 
completely self-poised, as calmly collected, 
as cool in appearance in his suit of khaki- 
colored whipcord, his soft collar and shirt, 
as on the day I first met him in New York. 

“ Ripping,” he said, shaking hands while 
his dark eyes lighted. ‘‘ Perfectly ripping 
to see you all again like this. I got your 
wire, Mr. Dual, and I saw at once that you 
understood. So I suggested the Mocte- 
zuma—lI’m stopping here myself. Unlike 
Cesar, I came out here, saw what there 
was to see, or what I was meant to see, per- 
haps, and then, as a golfer might put it, I 
rather topped my drive. As to that, my 
hand was forced in a measure, however, 
and I wrote Glace as the best way of pro- 
viding myself with an out. At your con- ° 
venience I shall be glad to give you the 
details I omitted from my letter.” 

“My convenience is yours, Mr. Had- 
don,” Dual replied. “Now, if you like, 
after we have first checked two or three 
details which my study of the data you 
sent me has convinced me are in a measure 
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at least correct. First, Newton is an offi- 
cer of the local military command, and he 
and Miss Rand are in love.” 

“Quite so.” I saw Haddon stiffen 
slightly, and then he smiled. “I won’t say 
you surprise me, since I am acquainted 
with your methods and their results, but— 
Newton is a signal officer with the detach- 
ment attached to the camp, and there is 
no doubt concerning the romance between 
him and Miss Rand.” 

“You have also arrested her father?” 
Semi continued. 

Haddon nodded. “TI have.” 

“And despite the fact that you have 
evidence to convict these three, you are 
not satisfied such a result would measure 
up to a fulfillment of the task to which 
you were assigned?” 

“ Exactly.” Haddon expelled the word 
as a sort of sigh. “ Lord, that’s a load off 
my mind. Frankly, Mr. Dual, with the 
exception of the incidents leading up to my 
arrest of Newton, and John Rand and his 
daughter, you appear to know about as 
much as I do about this thing.” 

“ And now,” Semi prompted, “ suppose 
you make those incidents plain.” 

Haddon’s bearing changed. The some- 
what affected manner of his greeting fell 
from him. He began speaking in a fashion 
at once direct and concise. 

“T was sent out here because of the fact 
that it had become evident there were a 
certain number of drug addicts in the or- 
ganization now stationed at Camp Little, 
and that despite the known fact, local com- 
mand had been unable to discover either 
from the men themselves or from their 
own investigations, the source from which 
their supply of drugs was derived. For 
the first week, however, I did little except 
interview the local command, consult the 
sheriff’s office, and look around. Then the 
entire matter came to an apparent head 
with surprising, I might say suspicious ease. 
Newton, as it developed some months ago, 
had acquired a cote of carrier pigeons, and 
had since been amusing himself with the 
birds. That is, local authority had con- 
sidered his work with them as in the na- 
ture of a fad, rather than as a thing of 
more serious motive. Then Captain Cle- 
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land, a medical officer of the camp, re- 
ceived an anonymous communication ad- 
vising him to watch Newton and his birds. 
He showed it to me, and it was our opinion 
that it was from some man of the command 
who wished to convey information while at 
the same time keeping his own identity con- 
cealed. On my advice, Cleland began 
dropping in on Newton at his quarters, 
with the result that some two weeks ago he 
was chatting with him on an evening when 
one of his birds flew into the room. 

“Newton excused himself momentarily 
and took the bird in his hand. Cleland, 
watching, saw him detach a paper packet 
from it.” 

““* What’s that?’ he asked. 

“He says Newton appeared to hesitate 
before he answered, ‘Oh—just a message, 
captain.’ He didn’t know of the anony- 
mous communication, of course. 

“ But Cleland felt that the time for ac- 
tion had arrived. He asked Newton to let 
him see the message, and, as the lieutenant 
hesitated, drew a gun. He had gone pre- 
pared for whatever might occur, and hav- 
ing covered Newton, he took the packet 
from him and found it contained—mor- 
phine. 

“ As a result, Newton was placed in 
arrest in his quarters and his birds checked 
up. Five others were found missing of the 
number he admitted having. His place 
was watched. One by one the birds came 
back, each bearing its package of drugs. I 


_could scarcely do anything after that but 


recommend to the camp command that he 
be placed in permanent arrest pending fur- 
ther investigation. And that is what I 
did.” 

“* And considered that you’d cleared ,up 
the source of supply to the soldiers—and 
that all you had to do was run down the 
other end,” Bryce cut in. 

Haddon gave him a glance and nodded. 
“ Asa matter of fact, I did think I’d cleared 
up the camp end of the matter,” he admit- 
ted. “And, as you suggest, I tried to find 
the other end of the string. Unexpectedly, 
instead of leading me south, it led east to 
the place of my second prisoner, Rand.” 

“What sort of place?” Jim questioned. 

“ A sort of ranch,” Haddon said, “ with 
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a dobe ranch house and some cattle and a 
few hands—Mexican peons.” 

“ And Bernice,” Bryce suggested. “ Just 
a minute, Haddon. You say a sort of a 
ranch—do you mean Rand was pressed for 
funds?” 

Haddon actually frowned. “ He’s not 
exactly prosperous, from what I can gath- 
er,” he said slowly. “TI let the sheriff han- 
dle that end. He knows him, and I haven’t 
appeared in the matter to date to any great 
extent, outside the local camp, because— 
well, as Mr. Dual suggests, I’ve felt there 
was more than appeared on the surface to 
this thing. I even let the military authori- 
ties run the investigation that led us to 
Rand’s. Newton wouldn’t help us—he 
closed up like a clam, but it was easy 
enough to find out. We checked up on 
where Newton had sent the birds that came 
back at the time of, and immediately after, 
his arrest. And we found out that he’d 
been in the habit of sending them over in 
crates by rail to a little station between 
here and Fairbanks for some time. They 
were thrown off there and taken away by 
a messenger from Rand’s ranch.” 

“And what did Rand and the girl have 
to say about it after the sheriff brought 
them in?” Jim asked. 

Haddon smiled. “They talked — at 
least,” he returned, “ the girl did, with a 
surprising freedom, and Rand with consid- 
erable force. Miss Rand made no attempt 
to deny possession of the birds. But ac- 
cording to her story, the entire thing took 
a romantic rather than a criminal turn. She 
said they had been sending them back and 
forth as a part of what was really the love 
affair between them—that he sent them 
over and she released them, each bearing a 
personal note.” 

“Which is practically what Newton said 
the night Cleland discovered the morphine,” 
I pointed out. 

“ Precisely,” Haddon assented. “ And 
she sticks to it—says she released the last 
lot at twenty-four hour intervals, each with 
its note attached. At the same time, we 
know that each one of those particular birds 
came back loaded down with dope.” 

“There ain’t any question they was his 
birds, is there?” Jim queried quickly. 
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“ Newton’s birds returned to Newton,” 
Dual replied before Haddon could answer, 
speaking for the first time since the govern- 
ment agent’s narration had begun. “The 
homing instinct of the carrier pigeon is 
something that cannot be deceived.” 

Haddon shrugged. “ They literally came 
home to roost,” he said. “ Even if there 
was any doubt about it, the sheriff, when 
he was over at Rand’s, saw the case in 
which they had been shipped, with the ad- 
dress in Newton’s own handwriting tacked 
to it on a card. Furthermore, one of Rand’s 
hands, a peon by the name of Pablo, ad- 
mits calling for the birds and bringing them 
to the ranch. That practically sums up 
the matter, except that at the time of 
Rand’s arrest he looked over the place and 
says he found nothing whatever of an in- 
criminating nature.” 

For a moment Dual made no comment, 
and then he spoke in a voice that in some 
subtle fashion seemed to fill the room with 
its resonance. ‘“ Om—the one God is 
great. So then the matter rests.” 

“Well, yes.” Haddon’s response was 
almost vague. “‘ Newton and Rand face 
almost certain conviction on the evidence, 
plus Newton’s dishonorable expulsion from 
the service, of course. As to the girl, it’s 
hard to say. She’s young and a pretty lit- 
tle thing—” 

“ With brown hair and presumably blue 
eyes—a medium complexion,” Dual said. 

“Quite so. You set up her astrological 
figure.” Haddon’s lips twitched. ‘“ The 
arrests have caused a mild local sensation. 
Newton was socially popular in town, and 
the Rands have lived in the region for 
years.” 

“ Newton,” said Semi-Dual, “ is dark, of 
a good physique, with somewhat prominent 
cheek bones and square jaw.” 

“ Correct.” All at once Haddon uttered 
a slightly uncertain laugh. “ Quite the offi- 
cer and the gentleman really, as well as a 
Southern type. One could almost fancy 
that it is a mistaken sense of chivalry as 
much as anything else which has caused him 
to close his mouth.” 

“Ts chivalry a mistake, then, Mr. Had- 
don?” Dual inquired. 

“Eh?” Haddon looked back into the 
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gray eyes bent upon him, through a mo- 
ment of silence, and then once more he 
laughed. ‘“ Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. 
Dual,” he said. ‘‘ Not chivalry in the con- 
crete, but its application—perhaps.” 

“ And this place of Rand’s,” Dual ques- 
tioned—“ how may one reach it, Mr. Had- 
don?” 

“You could drive out there,” Haddon 
said quickly. ‘In a sense it’s watched. 
There’s a chap has a ranch out there next 
to Rand’s, who’s keeping an eye out, and 
of course this Pablo Lopez is looking after 
the place. But—there’s no reason why 
you couldn’t take a car and go out there—” 
He paused at the buzz of the service tele- 
phone on the wall. 

At a glance from Dual, I answered, found 
myself listening to the voice of the Mocte- 
zuma’s clerk, relaying a request for an in- 
terview with Semi-Dual, frorn a representa- 
tive of a local paper. 

“ Wait a moment,” I said, and explained 
briefly. 

Bryce grinned. I saw him. Haddon 
frowned and set his lips. His dark eyes 
held a question. But Dual’s decision was 
without hesitation. 

“ Ask the desk to let him come up.” _ 

I conveyed the assent, and resumed my 
_seat. Bryce lighted a cigar, still grinning. 
Haddon shifted his position and cleared his 
throat, and then there was a knock. 

Danny opened the door, and a young 
man came through it, a smile on his lips. 

“ This is good of you, Mr. Semi-Dual,” 
he began, advancing as Semi rose. “I’m 
Judson, of the Globe. I—just saw the 
name on the register, and I hoped—that is, 
I thought—” 

“That it had an oriental flavor?” Dual 
smiled as he spoke. 

“ Well, yes, sir,” the reporter admitted 
quickly, his manner a trifle embarrassed 
by Dual’s apparent comprehension. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Judson,” Semi prompted. 
“These gentlemen—Mr. Glace and Mr. 
Bryce, and Master Danny Quinn, are of 
my party. Mr. Haddon you may know, 
or at least have seen, since he has recently 
been in Nogales. Personally, I have known 
him some years. As regards the name, you 
are right. I was bor in Teheran, Persia. 
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My father was a Persian. But I have lived 
more in occidental countries than my own. 
As a matter of fact, I may say that I prefer 
your more progressive ways.” 

“T know Mr. Haddon,” Judson said. 
“ And does Arizona—this part of it at least 
—remind you of Persia, Mr. Semi-Dual?” 

Once more Semi smiled, “There are 
many things besides sand in Persia,” he re- 
turned. ‘“ Though a sunrise over a sea of 
sand is a picture not to be forgotten, if one 
views it rightly. I may even make it a 
point to view your sunrise on the mor- 
row.” 

“You’re—not a—sun worshiper, are 
you?” Judson inquired, his voice trailing off 
at the last as though suddenly he feared 
he had too greatly dared. 

But Dual smiled for the third time. 
“ Save only as it is a support of mundane 
life,” he said. “If, however, you think 
my life philosophy—what is so often called 
religion—will prove of interest to your read- 
ers, I may say that in my opinion the Her- 
metic Philosophy—which has recently been 
presented to occidental nations under one or 
more denominations, the most common of 
which is Yoga—best fits human needs.” 

“Yoga!” Judson exclaimed. “ I’ve heard | 
of it, of course. ‘ You expect to remain 
long in Nogales, sir?” 

“My stay depends upon its object— 
whether it takes long or not in the fulfill- 
ment,” Dual declared. 

“And that is?” Judson questioned. 

“The study of my fellows—their excel- 
lencies and shortcomings,” Dual replied. 

As an answer, it was comprehensive, 
though scarcely informative in any great 
measure. And Judson apparently appre- 
ciated the fact. 

“ Oh—just so, sir,” he said, and stood 
up. “I trust my story in to-morrow’s 
Globe will not prove one of the last.” 

“So long as it fulfills its purpose, I shall 
be content.” Dual rose also. 

“ And thank you, sir—for the interview. 
Good afternoon. Good afternoon, gentle- 
men,” Judson said. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Judson.” 
bowed slightly. 

Then, as the younger man, plainly some- 
what puzzled, plainly somewhat confused, 
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withdrew, I glanced at Haddon and read 
open admiration in his face. 

The door closed. Judson was gone. 
Dual resumed his seat. 
Haddon,” he addressed the government 
agent, “I suggest that you contrive to ar- 
range an interview for to-morrow morning 
between us and the command of the local 
military camp. Captain Cleland should, if 
possible, be present.” 

“ Banana oil!” Bryce exploded as Had- 
don gained his feet and reached for his 
hat. ‘“Semi-Dual, the Persian, and party 
visit Camp Stephen D. Little. Well, why 
not? Judson will have another story by 
to-morrow night.” 

Dual regarded him for a pregnant mo- 
ment before he spoke in comment: 

“ Semi-Dual, Mr. Bryce, is in very truth 
a Persian, nor ‘makes any effort to conceal 
the fact. ” 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT WAS LEARNED AT CAMP LITTLE. 


ND had Dual in reality had any de- 
-sire to conceal his race or parentage, 
there would have been no chance of 

so doing after the next day. 

“ Banana oil!” Bryce said again as he 
handed me the morning edition of the 
Globe. 


SEMI-DUAL, PERSIAN YOGI, REGIS- 
TERED AT MOCTEZUMA 


The thing was strung across the top of an 
entire column on the front page. Judson 
had certainly made the most of what little 
Semi had told him, which was exactly what 
our strange friend had meant he should do, 
of course—a fact that set a twinkle in my 
partner’s brown eyes and the rumble of a 
chuckle in his throat. 

“Banana oil, Glace. Semi-Dual, the 
Persian Yogi. Oh my aunt! Dual says he 
prefers the more progressive countries and 
he certainly would appear to believe that 
it pays to advertise. Well, Judson sure has 
played him up. If you'll read his stuff, 
you'll think Semi must be one of the three 
original Wise Men.” 

We were in the room of the Moctezuma 


“ And now, Mr. | 
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suite assigned to us for our use at the time, 


' waiting for word from Haddon in regard to 


our visit to Camp Little. Dual had break- 
fasted in his own room, but Danny had 
whispered to us that he had been up since 
five, apparently having followed out his 
suggestion to Judson that he would arise 
in time to greet the sun over the ridge that 
flanked Nogales on the east. And Jim 
had taken the opportunity to question the 
lad. 

“ What’s he telling you to do, young 
sleuth? He was talkin’ to you a good deal 
on the train, and I noticed he kept you 
with him last night.” 

Danny knitted his brows. “I don’t 
make him, Mr. Jim,” he returned. “ He’s 
told me a lot of things I don’t much more 
than half understand, but so far as doin’ 
anything in this! dope case goes, all he’s 
said is that I’m jjust to keep my eyes an’ 
ears open, and i¢ll oa what I hear or see, 
or think.” 

Jim nodded. “ Nobody . makes him, 
Danny,” he declared. “ But your instruc- 
tions sound like the three monkeys gag 
reversed. See no evil, hear no evil, speak 
no evil, that’s the monkey motto; while 
accordin’ to you, you’re to see, an’ hear, an’ 
relate everything. But never mind; as I 
told Glace when we started out here, he’s 
a human addin’ machine. Subtotals don’t 
mean a thing in his life, but when he’s ready 
to pull the lever—blam!” 

Danny sighed and dived into a grape- 
fruit. But his youthful face was intent, and 
there was an eager light in his eyes. 

“We're goin’ out to the camp this morn- 
in’ aren’t we?” he asked at length. 

“ We are if Haddon connects,” Jim said. 

Hence it was but as the fulfillment of an 
expected event, that Dan himself finally en- 
tered the room where Jim and-I were dis- 
cussing Judson’s story, and told us that a 
car was waiting in front of the Moctezuma 
to convey us to the camp, and that Haddon 
oad telephoned a few moments before to 
say he was sending it up from a local garage. 

“ Keno,” said Jim. “All the beans are 
2 a row on the proper numbers.” He got 
1p, lighted a fresh cigar and picked up his 
rat. 

We went down, found Dual in the foyer, 
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and followed him out to where a glistening 
touring car was waiting. Danny instantly 
perched with the driver. Jim and I fol- 
lowed Dual to places in the back. 

The car got into motion, following the 
street north. Ten minutes of moderate 
driving brought us to the camp. A cluster 
of typical military frame-sheathed build- 
ings, set down on a sandy flat. A negro 
guard pacing with rifle over his shoulder 
eyed us as we entered. But that was all. 
Apparently our driver knew exactly where 
he was going and very shortly brought the 
car to a stand before a frame structure 
somewhat detached from the rest. ° 

Haddon appeared as the car stopped, 
coming toward us from a door of the build- 
ing and Dual spoke to Danny: 

“ Wait, amuse yourself till we are ready 
to return.” 

Then, as Haddon approached, we all got 
out and after a word of preliminary greeting, 
followed him into the house. 

Two men sat in the room we entered, one 
slenderly precise in appearance, past middle 
age, with graying hair and the silver eagles 
of a colonel on his shoulder; one younger, 
a trifle heavy set, bronzed by the sun of 
Arizona, suavely formal in his manner, and 
wearing a captain’s bars and the twisted 
snakes of the medical service. 

Both men rose, and Haddon made the 
introductions: ‘ Colonel Knoli — Captain 
Cleland—Mr. Semi-Dual, Mr. Glace and 
Mr. Bryce.” 

“ Be seated, gentlemen,” Colonel Knoll 
invited. ‘ Haddon has explained in a gen- 
eral way. Mr. Semi-Dual, I understand 
that you come from the East?” 

“J have traveled in the East,” Dual re- 
plied. The eyes of the two men met. I 
felt a grip in my throat. Something had 
passed between them, I felt—some subtle 
thing—too slight to impress the average 
observer, yet potent enough to establish a 
rapport at once. 

Colonel Knoll smiled. ‘“ Ask what you 
like,” he invited. ‘I shall answer if I 
am able—and Cleland will tell you all he 
knows.” 

“ Newton’s record,”’ Dual began without 
any circumlocution, “it is good?” 

“ Uniformly until he got mixed up with 
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these infernal birds,’ Colonel Knoll em- 
phatically affirmed. “ Until then he was 
regarded as one of the cleanest cut junior 
officers of the camp.” 

Dual turned to Captain Cleland. “ This 
anonymous note you received,” he promp- 
ted. “ You kept it?” 

“ Naturally.” Cleland smiled. He pro- 
duced a folder from a pocket of his blouse, 
extracted the communication and handed 
it across. é 

It was merely a scrap of paper, bearing 
a penciled scrawl: ‘‘ Watch Newton an’ his 
homers if you want to find out about where 
these hop heads are getting their dope.” 

But Semi, after he had read it, sat hold- 
ing it in his fingers, leaned back and briefly 
closed his eyes. The act recalled the arti- 
cles concerning the Austrian, about whom 
there have been so many accounts in the 
papers of late—who read from bits of hand- 
writing not only the meaning of the words 
but the character of the writer—his personal 
appearance, describing him and at times 
even the conditions under which he wrote. 
That was psychometry, as Dual himself 
had told me, a sensing of the very vibra- 
tions left upon an object by one who had 
handled it or used it. And I wondered 
as I sat there, if perhaps he were gaining 
some such impression from the bit of paper 
he held. But if so, he did it quickly. For 
it was only a moment before his eyes again 
were open. 

“Quite so,” he said and gave it back. 
“You yourself identified the drug?” 

“T did, sir,” Cleland declared. ‘“‘ Haddon 
tells me he told you the stuff was in a 
packet, but in reality it was packed into 
what appeared like a good-sized turkey quill, 
hollowed out and filled. There is no mis- 
take about the identity of the drug.” 

Dual shifted his interrogations abruptly. 
“Was it known to you that Newton and 
Miss Rand were in love?” 

“Yes,” said Colonel Knoll sharply. 
“That is, we knew he was going over to 
Rand’s place every time he got a chance.” 

For a time, Dual made no comment, and 
then he again addressed Cleland. “ As to 
the note, captain, you have no real know- 
ledge of its source?” 

“Not unless it was sent by some of the 
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men in the command,” the surgeon returned. 
“ They’re not all addicts. Most of them 
are pretty decent boys. It was mailed to 
me.” 

“And could one see Newton, colonel?” 
Semi inquired. 

“Why yes,” Knoll decided. “We can 
walk about the camp. I’ve seen the paper 
this morning.” Hesmiled. ‘“ Newton, as a 
matter of fact, is in quarters under guard. 
Tl send Cleland over there and he can speak 
to me as we pass. The thing should be 
done unobtrusively, I suppose.” 

“ Then if it will not discommode you—” 

“ Certainly not.” Knoll rose and took 
up his cap. “I doubt if it will do any 
good, however. Newton refuses to talk. 
Says he can’t understand the thing at all, 
and knows nothing about it.” 

We filed out. The car still stood in front 
of the colonel’s house. But of Danny there 
was no sign. I glanced about. And then 
I discovered him plainly enough in sight 
on what I supposed was the parade of the 
camp, in company with a negro soldier and 
a dog. 

Cleland turned away. In a group, Dual 
and Knoll walking side by side, we moved 
off, circling about the camp. Dual, how- 
ever, as well as myself, had apparently 
noticed Dan, and presently he spoke: 

“A boy and a dog, colonel. They seem 
to go together, do they not?—a boy and a 
dog—one of the most cote of the so- 
called lower creatures.” 

Knoll glanced in the direction of Danny 
and the soldier and smiled. ‘“ That dog’s 
the- camp mascot,” he explained. “ And 
speaking of intelligence, he’s pretty well 
trained.” 

“Yes,” Dual accepted. ‘“ Suppose we go 
over. I’m fond of dogs, myself.” 

Knoll assented with a nod. We turned 
in the direction of the animal, boy, and 
man. 

The latter drew himself to attention and 
saluted smartly as we approached. I saw 
he was a sergeant, by his chevrons—a thin, 
wiry fellow with a saddle-colored face. 

“Showing Felipe to the lad, Stanley?” 
Colonel Knoll said as he returned the salute. 

“Yes, sir,” the sergeant replied as Dan 
glanced into Semi-Dual’s eyes, 
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“ Oh, Mr. Dual—he’s a Red Cross dog, 
and he’s trained to go out and hunt for 
wounded soldiers and carry a first aid pack 
and—everything,” he explained. 

“ A Red Cross dog, is he, sergeant?” Dual 
addressed the non-com. 


“Yes, sir.” The man turned to him as 
he answered. “I got him in France.” 
“In France,” Dual repeated. ‘“ Then 


you’ve not been long in the regular army?” 
He swung to the colonel. “I’m right, am 
I not, Colonel Knoll, in understanding that 
none of the regular colored organizations 
was in the American Expeditionary Force?” 

“ Quite right, sir,” Knoll replied. ‘“ Stan- 
ley, however, was with an Illinois outfit, 
and enlisted in the regular service after 
his return. How long ago now, Stanley?” 

“Tween fo’ an’ five year, sir.” 

“Fine dog,” Dual declared, and stooped 
and caught the animal’s head between his 
palms, so that he looked down into its 
steady eyes. It wagged its tail slowly, 
sank down with outstretched forepaws and 
arching back as he released it, as dogs 
will when pleased. 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” Stanley assented. 
“He kin do everythin’ but talk.” 

Semi nodded, and turned away. We 
headed toward a building before which was 
posted an armed soldier, who presented 
arms as we neared it. And then, as we were 
passing, Cleland appeared in the door. 
“ Colonel Knoll!” he called. 

Knoll turned, led us past the guard and 
into a room where sat a man, young, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, with a somewhat care- 
worn, one might almost say, haggard face. 

As we came in he rose quickly. He was 
clad merely in trousers, shoes and shirt. 

“Good morning, Newton,” Knoll began, 
and made the introductions. ‘I presume 
Cleland has explained the real reason for 
our presence.” 

“Yes, sir,” the younger officer replied. 
‘“‘ But for the life of me, I can’t see how it 
can do any possible good. I don’t know 
anything about it more than Cleland here. 
I can’t figure it out. I’m innocent, but I 
can’t prove it—and the facts are damning 
enough to make any one doubt my word.” 

“ And yet,” said Semi-Dual, “he who is 
armed with innocence, is armed indeed.” 
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Newton jerked around toward him. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart,” he half 
sneered. “I’m a bit tired of platitudes, 
sir. If what you say were true, would 
a girl, young, innocent, as one of these 
very birds I fooled with was innocent of 
any intentional wrongdoing, be shut up this 
morning in a filthy jail, along with a father 
who is as fine an old man as ever breathed?” 

“ Newton!” Colonel Knoll began in very 
much the tone, I fancied, he might use 
upon a parade ground. 

But Semi lifted a hand to stay him. 
“Please,” he said in the mellow accents 
he so frequently used when dealing with 
troubled human souls. ‘“‘ One may not feel 
surprise that Lieutenant Newton is mentally 
perturbed. It is so hard at times to decide 
between what is evil and what is good. Yet 
I am not one to mouth platitudes, Mr. 
Newton, unless convinced in my soul of the 
truth of the things so mouthed. There is, 
however, a story concerning a man who 


journeyed down to Jericho and found him-- 


self beset by thieves. I mention the matter 
merely to point as its moral that one does 
not always choose his friends, in need.” 

“‘ [—beg your pardon,” Newton actually 
stammered, a light flush creeping into his 
cheeks. ‘I’m upset, as I see you under- 
stand. But would you mind my asking just 
—who the devil are you? I’ve—er—read 
the morning paper and I couldn’t help not- 
ing the name. Then Cleland comes in and 
tells me you’re somebody Haddon got to 
come out here because of this infernal mud- 
dle in which I’ve managed to involve others 
besides myself. It’s rather hard to—well, 
orient the thing exactly.” 

“ As to who I am,” Dual returned slowly. 
“ Suffice it to say that I am one who has 
lived to see innocence assailed in many an 
instance, and yet having lived a little longer 
to see that selfsame innocence preserved. 
Hence it is that I say that he who is armed 
with innocence in his soul, is armed with 
buckler and shield. Yet to be so armed, one 
must be innocent, indeed.” 

“Vou doubt it?” Newton demanded 
quickly. 

“ Lieutenant Newton,” Dual questioned 
almost sharply, “ where did you get those 
birds?” 
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“ Why—from an old Mexican over east 
here—Miguel Ramirez. He raises turkeys 
and all sorts of pigeons, mostly for sale as 
squabs, but has a few carriers,” Newton 
explained. 

“ And who, besides Miss Rand and her 
father, knew of your using them?” 

‘“‘ Why, the railroad representatives here, 
the station agent where they were thrown 
off. It wasn’t any secret.” Newton 
frowned. 

“ Lieutenant Newton.” Dual arose. Al- 
most it seemed that he towered up. ‘“ Why, 
when you were continually going across to 
the Rand ranch, did you not bring the 
drugs back with you, instead of trusting to 
pigeons, freighted with quills?” 

“Yes, damn it, why didn’t I?” Newton 
flared, also rising. ‘T’ll tell you. Because 
I’ve never had anything at all to do with 
the filthy drugs. I’m glad somebody has 
had intelligence enough to ask the ques- 
tion at last. It’s the weakest link in the 
chain of evidence against me. It’s the 
thing on which I’m really basing my hope. 
Why would I be fooling with those pigeons 
when I could go over there and carry back 
as much as I liked?” 

“ Why, indeed?” said Semi-Dual. “ Un- 
less you did not care to have too much of 
the drug about—unless you used the pig- 
eons as a sort of emergency measure, to 
maintain a supply at such times as you 
found it inconvenient to go after it your- 
self?” 

For a moment Newton stood regarding 
him in utter silence. And then he went 
limp, sank down into his chair and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“My God,” his voice came hoarse. 
“Isn’t there any explanation of this ghastly 
business that can’t be twisted into the worst 
possible light? I admit it was nonsensical 
to use the birds as we did—but that’s all 
it was. It was just a bit of romantic non- 
sense. It’s rather hard to explain. It 
sounds maudlin, speaking about it this way, 
but to us—at the time—” 

He broke off. The fingers that covered 
his features quivered, and he dashed them 
down, and laughed in the short, hard fash- 
ion of jangled nerves. j 


“The dove,” Dual spoke again. “TI 
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think I understand you, Mr. Newton—it 
is a symbol of innocence. And yet inno- 
cence itself may be perverted to wrongful 
ends. And should that happen—then woe 
to the one who so perverts it; woe to him 
who perverts, besmirches, befouls any good 
thing—since in that hour he becomes in 
the eye of the All-Seeing One, foredoomed 
to that time when His vengeance shall be 
done. 

“Wherefore I say to ye: no man needs 
fear or travail himself greatly if his heart 
be clean. Love of the higher sort is a 
cleansing thing. And this dove—this wom- 
an to whom your fancy turns—have you 
thought, in the hours you have sat here 
troubled, that it may even chance that she, 
though held in durance, lies yet in the 
hands of friends?” 

“You mean?” Newton looked up into 
the gray eyes of the man above him. His 
own were wide, startled. 

Dual’s tone was as deep as that of a 
priest in benediction. ‘“ Peace be with you, 
and think of these things.” 

He turned to Knoll. His manner 
changed. And now, colonel, I think we are 
finished.” 

Then, as the lieutenant staggered again 
to his feet, and the rest of us rose, he 
passed out of Newton’s quarters, outside 
which the guard at sight of the colonel, 
once more came to a present. 

“By God, sir,” the latter began when 


we had gone some little distance, “I can’t 
believe that boy guilty and be damned to 
the evidence.” 

Semi eyed him. “ Faith, Colonel Knoll,” 
he said, “is a wonderful thing and may 
accomplish much. It is a wonderful thing 
to have faith in one’s fellow man. May I 
thank you for your courtesy this morning?” 

“You may.” The colonel’s lips twitched. 
“And may I say that I’m half inclined 
to believe some of what I read this morning 
in the papers.” 

Dual smiled. “ As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Judson’s story was true—to some extent. 
I am a Persian on my father’s side. I have 
been a student of esoteric philosophy for 
many years. It may even transpire that 
you shall hear me pass on certain phases 
of the present matter from an esoteric 
standpoint before I leave Nogales. Mr. 
Bryce, will you get Danny to part com- 
pany with that dog?” 

Jim signaled to Dan, who came running 
toward us with Felipe at his heels. 

“Gee, Mr. Jim!” he panted. “ Stanley 
says that when they’re out patroling the 
border, Felipe knows if there’s anything 
wrong before any of the men.” 

“ So does a sheep dog, m’son,” Jim told 
him. 

We regained our waiting machine, shook 
hands with Knoll and Cleland and climbed 
in. Thirty seconds later, we were speeding 
back to town. 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 
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GENEALOGY 


OF all the animals that roam the earth, 
To think that man alone, whom God made last, 
Should bray about nobility of birth, 
And make obeisance in accord with caste! 


What care the beasts for such tomfoolery? 
Where is the brute that would another slur? 
The dog one holds of highest pedigree 
Will wag a welcome to the meanest cur! 


Ralph M. Thomson. 
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By PAUL LORRAINE VANCE 


A NOVELETTE—COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


TT" years in Guatemala, and a 
“white eye” fiend; twenty-three 
years old, and out of a job. Fast 
work! It took some engineers down here 
ten years to turn the trick. 

Larry Simms sat on the edge of his bed 
and loathed himself. His native honesty 
made him confess that his chief couldn’t be 
blamed for having called him a weakling. 
A fellow that kept his skin full of white eye 
from the time he knocked off work in the 
evening until somewhere past midnight, and 
then had to take a good bracer the first 
thing in the morning, must have a weak 
spot somewhere. Only, the chief didn’t 
know the reason. 

His wretched reflections were interrupted 
by the entrance of his houseboy, Braulio, 
a mixed Spanish and Indian youth of about 
twenty years. “Braulio went to a small 


cupboard and took from it a bottle of color- 
less liquid. Pouring out a small glassful, 
and filling another glass with the water from 
a porron, he placed both glasses on a tray. 

“ Here, patron, is your trago!” 

With a hand that shook slightly, Larry 
reached toward the tray. Then he changed 
his mind. 

“T don’t want it, Braulio. I’m off that 
stuff.” 

In astonishment, Braulio looked closely 
at the liquor to see if it had a fly in it. 
Reassured, he asked: 

“ Que tiene, patron? Are you not well?” 

“Yes, I feel all right, but I’m going to 
quit drinking.” 

Larry rose, seized the glass of aguardiente 
in one hand and the bottle in the other, 
stepped to the door, and dashed both against 
the stone wall surrounding the patio. 
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“Vou'll have to go back to hair oil and 
bay rum, Braulio,” he added with an attempt 
at lightness at sight of his attendant’s star- 
ing consternation. 

Braulio shrugged helplessly and gave a 
furtive glance toward the dresser. Larry 
knew he was thinking what a queer folk 
gringos were—just a little loco, and yet to 
be taken care of as one cares for a captious 
child. 

Abruptly the door opened and admitted 
a young girl—a lithe and vivid little beauty 
of not much more than seventeen years. 
Her skin was a clear olive. Her eyebrows 
were narrow and arched above humid dark 
eyes magnificently brilliant and luminous 
with feeling. A bright-colored mantilla 
draped her head. Her dress, too, was gay, 
and sufficiently diaphanous to reveal the 
supple lines of her body. 

With a noiseless, graceful movement she 
crossed to where Larry sat with his back to 
her. Placing her hands over his eyes, she 
stood poised and waiting, as light and erect 
as a reed, a mischievous smile on her soft 
red lips. 

Seizing her hands, Larry drew her for- 
ward until her face was above his own. She 
pressed her warm lips to his forehead, and 
stepping from behind the chair, seated her- 
self on one of the arms, running her fingers 
caressingly through his thick curls. 

“Where are you dancing to-night, Car- 
mencita?” he asked. 

“At the Leon de Oro!” 

“What time will you be through?” 

“ Midnight, tal vez. Coming over?” 

“No, not to-night, Chica. I’m not go- 
ing anywhere.” 

She drew his face around and gazed in- 
quiringly into his eyes. 

“You look triste to-night, Laree. Has 
something upset you?” 

His head fell listlessly against the back of 
the chair. He stared speculatively at her 
before answering. 

“ve lost my position, Carmencita. I 
may have to leave Guatemala.” 

She laughed lightly, and clasped his head 
tightly in her arms. 

“Foolish one, to worry over so small a 
thing! Have I not a good position now? 
All the money—” 
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His bitter laugh interrupted her. 

“Gran Dios! No—not that, Chica!” 
Then, noting her perplexity— “It’s some- 
thing you do not understand, Carmencita, 
We will not talk about it any more.” 

He rose and moved over toward the win- 
dow. 

Carmencita studied him intently for a 
few moments. Having reached a conclusion, 
she crossed decisively to his side and threw 
her arms around his neck. 

“Tf you leave me, Laree, I shall follow!” 
she said, kissed him ardently on the cheek, 
and was gene. 

Again he lapsed into unhappy musings. 
It must be he was a weakling. How else 
could he ever have got tangled up like this? 
Life was just a web in which every move- 
ment one made only drew the cables tighter. 

Take this case of Carmencita’s. How 
was he to know, that first night he went to 
Panama Joe’s dance hall, he would see her? 
Or again after she pulled the rose from her 
hair and tossed it to him? What else could 
he do than come to her rescue when that 
drunken, jealous, mad Colonel Flores 
started beating her? 

Perhaps it would have been better if the 
knife had found his heart instead of his 
lung that night. In that case Carmencita 
couldn’t have appointed herself his nurse 
for those weary weeks. Then, he couldn’t 
very well order her out of the house after 
he got on his feet. What a queer outlook 
she had on life! The fact that Panama Joe 
bought her out of a disreputable house 
never seemed to weigh very heavily on her 
spirits. How she had ridiculed him, when 
he tried to point out the impropriety of her 
staying on here with him after he was able 
to wait on himself! He didn’t know but 
that Carmencita presented a great deal big- 
ger problem than the white eye. 

How fiercely she loved and hated—and 
how little she asked in return for her love! 
He had made it plain to her from the first 
that he looked upon her only as a good 
pal. She seemed entirely satisfied with this 
arrangement. Only the other day she had 
told him: “ You do not love me, Laree! 
Muy bien. So long as there is no one else 
I am content.” When he had teasingly 
added: “ And if there was some one else?” 
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with what fierce resolution she had an- 
swered: “Then I would kill you, Laree!” 

Well, she needn’t worry. There would 
never be “another.” The emptiness left 
by Lucille would never be filled. 

He began to pace nervously up and down 
the room. Why did his thoughts always 
revert to Lucille? It had been so despite 
his sternest efforts, ever since that night 
he had wandered off into the jungle after 
reading the letter, and had lain there face 
down in that patch of moonlight moaning 
out his heartsickness and grief, until 
Braulio, hunting him, had finally stumbled 
on him and taken him home. Braulio had 
thought there had been a death in his fami- 
ly. Well, so there had. A part of himself 
had died that night. 

If he only had a drink! White eye at 
least made it possible to forget Lucille. 
Queer how his desire to forget was even 
greater than the craving for liquor. 

He wondered if there wasn’t an extra 
bottle of that stuff in the little cupboard. 
Yes, here it was—the leather-covered silver 
flask he carried on his trips into the country. 
Half full, too. Let’s see—he hadn’t taken 
a drink since morning. Funny thing—he 
hadn’t intended taking one now, but the 
sight of this flask, and the odor, made him 
faint. He wanted more than anything in 
the world to feel that fiery liquid—“ burn- 
ing water,” as the natives called it—flowing 
down his throat. He wanted it so much 
that the perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head and body, although he felt chilly. 

No, he wouldn’t pour it out! Still, maybe 
the action of filling a glass would to some 
extent satisfy his craving. He would throw 
it out instead of drinking it. A tobacco 
user once told him that he broke himself 
of smoking cigars by simply chewing a small 
stick when the craving became unbearable, 
proving that it was more a muscular habit 
than a physical craving. 

How crystal clear the stuff was! It 
looked as harmless as the water from the 
old pump at home. There must be a differ- 
ence between this craving and the one for 
tobacco. The sight of the liquor was driv- 
ing him mad. He wondered if men ever 
prayed at a time like this. Why was it he 
was trembling like an exhausted athlete? 
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No, he wouldn’t yield—not this time, any- 
way. With a shaking hand he raised the 
glass and tossed the contents through the 
grilled window. 

Drained of strength, he returned to his 
chair, but the book he picked up might as 
well have been written in Chinese as far as 
the meaning went. After a few minutes he 
tossed it to one side and resumed his nerv- 
ous pacing. Eight o’clock. Seemed an age 
since he came in. Couldn’t go over to the 
club. It was hard enough to keep from 
taking a drink here. How could he resist 
if the whole gang were urging him to join 
them? He had seen too many fellows try 
tc hold out against them only to end by 
going the limit. 

A long vista of empty evenings like this 
stretched endlessly ahead. There were no 
shows to go to, only the clubs and dance 
halls, where one who didn’t drink was given 
scant welcome. 

He paused to gaze at a small oval picture 
of Lincoln hanging above his bed. Vividly 
he recalled the time when his mother first 
told him the story of the great man’s life. 
Ever since he was a little boy that picture 
had hung above him when he slept. It 
seemed an age since he took it from its 
place at home the afternoon he was pack- 
ing up to come down here. Somehow it 
had always brought comfort to him during 
those first homesick days. Even now he 
thought he read understanding in that sad 
smile. Maybe he did understand. 

Boisterous sounds in the street roused 
him from his reverie. Almost immediately 
the door was flung open. 

“ Hello, old sluffer! 
the slip, eh?” 

“We've been waiting at the club an hour 
for you. What’s the matter? Look like 
you’d seen a ghost!” 

“No, I don’t intend to go out to-night, 
fellas. In fact, ’m—”’ 

“Come on, La-ree!” they interrupted. 
“Get your sombrery and pile in. Don’t 
you know this is the night we welcome 
‘Old Chappy Dahigleish ’ back from dear 
old Hingland?” 

As Larry still made no move, the most 
hilarious speaker turned to the others and 
announced in tragic tones: 


Trying to give us 
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“Gentlemen, the worst has came! He 
whom we know as the gayest of the gay 
has reached that point where he has to be 
coaxed!” 

Hoots of derision filled the room as they 
clapped his hat on his head and dragged 
him out to the waiting hack. The thought 
of spending another hour alone in his room 
had filled Larry with despair. He told him- 
self now he wouldn’t drink very much with 
the fellows—just watch his chance and slip 
away when they weren’t looking. 

But after they had visited the first 
few dance halls—“ The Daylighters,” 
“Youth’s Paradise,” “The Garden of 
Love,” suggestive names—all his prudent 
intentions vanished. By the time they ar- 
rived at Panama Joe’s he could barely dis- 
tinguish “ Artie,” the little Englishman, 
standing on a table singing “I’m the man 
that broke the bank at Monte Carlo,” and 
scattering one peso bills about the room. 

He was vaguely conscious of hearing one 
of the draftsmen from the office telling 
Panama Joe that “ young Simms got the 
sack to-day,” using such phrases as “ white 
eye,” “done for now,” “they never come 
back,” which seemed to be mixed up with 
the words of the song and the hilarious 
shouts of those around him. He seemed to 
be drifting away from all this noise. There 
were moments when the sounds penetrated 
more clearly into his dazed mind, like the 
music of a passing band growing fainter in 
the distance, and then swelling in volume as 
a favorable air current wafts it backward. 
At last came stillness. 

He awoke the next morning in a strange 
room. Where the devil was he? Must have 
got into the wrong bed last night. But 
who the devil undressed him?—as he no- 
ticed his clothes neatly folded on a chair. 

“Oh, Lord, what a head!” he exclaimed 
as he tried to rise. Shaking and stumbling, 
he made his way to the door. Opening it 
slightly, he recognized the patio of Panama 
Joe’s place. 

He seated himself on the edge of the bed, 
and tried to collect his scattered thoughts. 
Some night, wasn’t it? What was it all 
about, anyway? Better get down to the 
office pretty soon; it’s late now. But wait 
a minute! “ Haven’t any use for a weak- 
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ling,” the chief had said yesterday. Well, 
he was right. Here he was, unable to stay 
off “ white eye ” twelve hours without pull- 
ing a stunt like this. And a few months 
ago he hadn’t known what liquor tasted 
like. Had been afraid even to drink a 
champagne punch at the Fourth of July ball 
with Mrs. de Bran, until she pointed out 
that it was a breach of etiquette to refuse. 

As a traveler looks back over the road 
he has traversed, so Larry gazed back on 
his life of the last few months. What a 
soft, unsophisticated kid he had been when 
he first came! What a fool that woman 
must have thought him! Especially that 
afternoon in her garden when, responding to 
the deliberately seductive power of her 
beauty, he had strained her to him in a 
mad embrace. How she must have de- 
spised him when the vision of Lucille, as he 
had seen her last, suddenly turned his hot 
blood to ice. He could still feel the loath- 
ing for himself and for her which filled 
his soul as he released her. 

If Lucille—well, that was before he knew 
she had thrown him over. Couldn’t he ever 
keep her out of his thoughts? A good 
bracer was what he needed now. To h—I 
with trying to cut it out! 

Could that be his face staring at him 
from the mirror? Eyes like two burned 
holes in a blanket—cruel lines of dissipa- 
tion making him look as old as Methuselah. 

He walked into the cantina and dropped 
into a chair. There were no customers in 
the room. Joe was busy arranging glasses 
back of the bar while a mozo was sweeping 
out. 

“Good morning, Joe,” he said listlessly. 

“Hello, Larry,” gruffly responded the 
proprietor of the place without pausing to 
look up. 

“ Bring me a white eye, muchacho!” 
Larry ordered. “ Un doble.” 

But when the drink was placed before 
him he found the odor nauseating. His 
physical being, saturated with liquor, re- 
belled, although his overwrought nerves de- 
manded a stimulus. 

He sat staring at the drink, when one 
of those derelicts of the white race which 
litter the tropics entered. Emaciated, of a 
sickly, purple color, shaking like one with 
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the palsy, the newcomer begged a drink in 
a shaky voice scarcely audible. 

“Here’s dos reales,” said Larry, filled 
with revulsion. He watched the man, 
strangely fascinated, as he turned to the bar 
and ordered a half pint of white eye. 

His red rimmed eyes, so inflamed they 
seemed to be on fire, gleamed with impa- 
tience while Joe measured out the liquor. 
Seizing the full glass, he poured it down 
his throat as though it was water, and then 
staggered to a chair, where he fell into a 
deathlike stupor almost as soon as he was 
seated. 

Larry had seen many of these men. He 
recalled with what horror he had looked 
upon the first one. It was in a small native 
hut, near where their first camp was estab- 
lished. The man had lain on a piece of 
guana bark spread on a dirt floor, clad only 
in a dirty undershirt and grimy cotton 
trousers. His face, unshaven, was of a sick- 
ly greenish pallor. He had leered hopelessly 
up at Larry through purple rimmed, blood- 
shot eyes, while five little naked children, 
ranging in age from a creeping baby to a 
boy of eight, had gazed pathetically up at 
the intruder. The lighter shade of their 
skin attested to the white blood in their 
veins. A dour faced, half caste woman had 
been sullenly grinding corn for the tor- 
tillas in one corner of the windowless hut 
thatched with palm leaves, and inclosed 
with split poles bound together with a strong 
vine. 

“White eye and women,” had been the 
brief comment of the chief engineer when 
Larry mentioned the incident later. 

As he looked now at the huddled form 
in the chair a slight shudder passed through 
his body. Into his inner consciousness there 
crept the knowledge that these men had 
tried to quit—tried to draw back—when 
they saw the hell pit yawning to receive 
them. Like him, they had struggled to 
overcome this craving, but pitifully few had 
ever accomplished the feat. 

Joe, who had been watching the tableau 
from behind the bar, came around to Larry’s 
table. No one would have picked fat, gross, 
sin steeped Panama Joe as the one who 
‘would try to pull a soul back from the bot- 
tomless gulf. 
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“J remember when that buzzard bait was 
a big contractor in Panama,” he said, in- 
dicating the figure in the corner. ‘“ White 
eye got ’im, like it gits all them that drinks 
it.” 

Larry reached toward the glass, but Joe 
put out a hand and stopped him. 

“T picked you up and put you to bed 
last night, kid, after the rest o’ that gang 
cleared outa here. I don’t know why I did 
it. Guess it’s account o’ seein’ so many 
go the road you're travelin’. Seems like it’s 
allus them ’at’s most likable slips down to 
hell the fastest. An’ I allus kind o’ liked 
you from the first time you come in here 
and got stabbed account o’ that little 
dancer.” 

A dull wonder came over Larry. 

“ You was jist a pink faced kid then,” 
continued Joe, “an’ it kind o’ gimme a 
twitch in the heart, seeing you layin’ there 
with that fleck o’ bloody froth on yer lips. 
I had the same feelin’ last night when I 
seen you layin’ there asleep, an’ helpless, 
with yer head fallen over on that table. 
You ain’t much more’n a kid now. Twenty- 
three’s mighty young to have the lines on 
yer face you have. 

“T heard about you long before you come 
in here that night. ‘Cold feet,’ the fellas 
said you had, when they was tellin’ the 
story about yer leavin’ that Debran woman 
cold. She only wanted you on account o’ 
yer youth an’ innercence. I know her kind, 
sellin’ their body to an old man for his 
gold, an’ lookin’ somewheres else fer their 
pleasure.” 

The very strangeness of hearing Panama 
Joe talk like this kept Larry listening, de- 
spite a resentment at his interference. 

“You’ve traveled a long ways since 
then,” went on the toughest customer in 
Guatemala. “ But you must been clean er 
you wouldn’t ’a’ held out s’long as you did. 
I knowed what it was made yer draw back 
—it was the mem’ry of yer mother. They 
laughed that night when they told it, but 
they’re the same as laughed when the 
Nazarene asked fer a drop o’ water. 

“T don’t know what started you on this 
road. Mighta bin a girl in the States went 
back on you. That’s what starts most of 
‘em. But this white eye is brewed by the 
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devil in the flames o’ hell. It ‘Il burn up 
yer will, an’ eat out yer soul, leavin’ yer 
livin’ body to fester an’ rot like the car- 
cass of a brute! Don’t you think it’s time 
to cut it out? White eye an’ that little 
dancer’s gitting a strangle hold on you!” 

Larry pulled himself up at that. What 
right had Joe to butt in on his private af- 
fairs? Not that he cared much this morn- 
ing what became of him. He only wanted 
to forget everything and everybody. He 
wanted to be let alone. 

But in the eyes that peered from the 
fat, inscrutable countenance close to his 
there was something that called to him— 
something stronger even than the spoken 
words that searched deep down into his soul. 
Slowly a great fear came over him. It was 
a fear that was closely akin to horror. 
When Joe paused for an answer he raised a 
stricken face to him. 

“ Joe, I want to stop, but I’m afraid it’s 
too late. I’ve tried to quit—but something 
always drags me back. I guess it’s because 
I’m what the boss said—a weakling.” 

“No, Lary!” Joe’s voice showed he 
knew what a desperate struggle was afoot. 
“Tt’s not too late. You’ve got yer soul 
yet, but when that’s gone there’s nothin’ 
left. If you started on this road account 
o’ some bitterness, fergit it. That’s what 
this thing feeds on. You must ’a’ had a 
good mother—lay hold o’ her mem’ry with 
all the power o’ yer soul! She can do more 
fer you than any other bein’ on earth just 
now. Nobody ever taught me to pray, but 
if I could, I’d get down on my knees an’ 
ask God to help you, fer I know where yer 
standin’!” 

Once more the fires of remorse burned 
fiercely in Larry. He heard again the voice 
of his mother at the hour of parting, asking 
God to keep him pure in mind and body. 
Then the picture changed. He saw the 
orchard where a gentle breeze stirred the 
bloom clouded branches. He saw a fair 
young face upturned to his—heard a 
sweet voice promising to love him always, 
even to the end of time. 

Scalding tears coursed down his cheeks. 
Sobs shook his whole body. He grasped 
Joe’s hand as he raised a face twitching with 
agony. 
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“ Joe! Show me how to save myself! 
I mustn’t go on—I can’t turn back!” 

“T think I can show you a way, Larry. 
D’ya wanta try it?” 

“Tl do anything, Joe—go anywhere— 
if there’s only a chance for me to break 
away from this stuff!” 

“Wait for me,” ordered Joe curtly, as 
he turned and left the room. 

The untouched glass of “ white eye ” was 
still on the table. The hopeless anguish 
of the last few minutes had made Larry 
unconscious of the craving for a stimulus, 
but now it returned in overpowering force. 
The resistless clamor of the nerves would 
not be denied. He could not remove his 
eyes from that sparkling liquor. A thou- 
sand voices seemed to drown the inner 
voice of resistance. He tried to keep his 
thoughts on other things. Where had Joe 
gone? What was the “ way ” he was pre- 
paring? 

“One more drink won’t do any harm!” 
said the voices. “ It will clear your mind. 
You haven’t taken anything this morning. 
You shouldn’t break off all at once!” 

A half formed conviction fastened on his 
mind that as long as he lived he would have 
this awful craving. God—he never could 
hold out, an hour, a day, one week! That 
seemed an eternity. A month or a year was 
as inconceivable as those periods through 
which the earth was formed. Better to die 
from this poison now than be driven mad 
by a craving which would not let go. 

Suddenly everything went black. He 
felt himself whirling through space, as if 
caught in a giant whirlpool of the air which 
was tearing his head from his body. A 
great stillness, and then unconsciousness, 
Any one less experienced than Joe in the 
effects of white eye would have pronounced 
that convulsive jerking of the limbs and 
foaming of the lips an epileptic attack; but 
he, better than all others, realized the power 
of the awful craving which if not satisfied 
brings on “ La Ataca.” 

“Poor devil, you didn’t give in, did ~ 
you?” he murmured in a voice husky with 
emotion, as he lifted Larry’s twitching form 
in his arms and noted that the liquor re- 
mained untouched in the glass. 

When Larry came to he was lying on a 
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bed, with Joe holding a cup of hot, strong 
black coffee to his lips. 

“ Drink this, old man; it ’ll fix you up!” 
said Joe, as with an arm under his shoul- 
ders he raised him up. 

He drank the coffee, and lay back again, 
tired and weak. ‘‘ Guess I must have faint- 
ed, Joe! Feel like somebody handed me a 
knockout.” 

“Oh, you'll be all right in a few min- 
utes! You ain’t et anything this mornin’. 
Soon as you’ve had this you’ll be feelin’ 
fine.” He brought over a tray holding 
rolls and a soft boiled egg. 

After the light breakfast Larry felt bet- 
ter. When Joe came in again he was up 
and standing near the window. 

“ Well, how’re you by this time? Ready 
to talk business?” 

“Ves. Feeling fine. 
you have to say.” 

“You look kind 0’ peekid, but I guess 
you’re all right. Come along with me. I 
want you to meet a friend.” 

Larry followed him down the corridor 
almost to the end, where, pausing in front 
of a heavy door, Joe knocked loudly. 

A large man about fifty years old, 
dressed in the uniform of a general in the 
Honduras army, answered the knock. 
Evidently he was expecting them. 

“ You have been delayed, Don Jose!” he 
said as they entered. “Is this the young 
man of whom you spoke?” 

“Ves, general. This is the engineer, Mr. 
Larry Simms. Larry, this is General Agui- 
fare 

Strength and firmness characterized the 
hand which clasped Larry’s. The general 
indicated chairs near a large table and asked 
the two to be seated. 

Larry was favorably impressed with this 
man, of whom he had heard much—the 
constitutional President of Honduras, al- 
though at present in exile here in Guate- 
mala. 

Aguilar favored the Spanish type in looks 
and manner. Great dignity marked his 
bearing. His straight iron gray hair was 
brushed back from a broad, square fore- 
head. An aquiline nose, firm mouth, and 
strong chin gave his face a determined ex- 
pression, while a slow smile which lighted 
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up his features at intervals made it at- 
tractive. 

“Sefior Simms, your friend, Don Jose, 
has asked me to give you a commission on 
my staff. Have you ever had any military 
training?” 

“Yes, sir—three years in the university 
cadets.” 

“ Ever hold a commission?” 

“T was the captain of my company, sir.” 

“Very good! Sometimes it is worth a 
great deal to know something about fenc- 
ing. We rely a great deal on the machete 
down here. Can you handle a sword?” 

“IT won the fencing trophy the last year 
I was in college,” admitted Larry, blushing 
slightly. 

The general seemed highly pleased with 
his answers. 

“T will give you a commission as captain, 
if you care to accept. We are leaving in a 
few hours for the frontier. If you join 
us, I will make you a member of my staff.” 

Larry grasped at the offer. Here was 
a chance to break away from his old life— 
to enter new fields. The spirit of adven- 
ture which: ever attaches itself to an army 
in action filled him with hope and a deter- 
mination to overcome the weakness which 
was the cause of his ruin. 

Somehow the wings of his imagination 
sped upward from the momerit ‘he accepted. 
It was as though for one brief instant the 
sun had broken through the shadows, re- 
vealing distant sun-kissed peaks far above 
the valley in which he stood. 

He returned to his own quarters and 
started packing. In a blanket roll he 
placed a few necessary articles of clothing 
to take with him, and then instructed 
Braulio to carry his trunk to Panama Joe’s 
place. He left no message for Carmencita, 
nor did he inform any one of his inten- 
tions. 

“T am starting a new life,” he told him- 
self. ‘ All the old ties must be broken off. 
Poor kid! I must be careful to leave no 
way for her to find out where I have gone, 
or she might make good that threat to 
follow. After a while she will forget her 
‘Laree.’ Well, she’s been a good little pal, 
but there is no other way.” 

Braulio was curious to know where his 
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patron was going, but was not told. When 
Larry was ready to start he found the boy 
with his few belongings rolled in a pack of 
his own, waiting for him. 

“Here, Braulio, is a month’s wages in 
advance. You have been a good boy. I 
am sorry to have to leave you.” 

“ But, patron, I am going with you!” 
exclaimed Braulio, refusing to take the 
money. 

“No, Braulio. You must find another 
patron. Take this—you’ve earned it.” 

“T do not want the money, patron. It is 
not for that I serve you.» I am going with 
you!” 

“Tt is impossible. I am leaving Guate- 
mala, never to return—going into a strange 
country, far away.” 

“ Then I, too, am leaving Guatemala, and 
going into a far country. For where you 
go, I, too, shall go!” 

At last Larry explained that he was going 
to war, thinking this would deter him. 

“ But I am a soldier!” asserted the faith- 
ful Indian. “I, too, am going to war. You 
cannot leave me, patron, for I shall follow. 
You have said I served you well. Muy 
bien, I shall continue with you.” 

“ Tf you persist, Braulio, I shall ask the 
police to lock you up. Have I not told you 
it is impossible?” 

“Que importa if you have me jailed? 
When I am free I will find you.” 

Larry was compelled to obtain Aguilar’s 
permission for him to follow on foot. 


II. 


THE general and his staff, numbering 
about a dozen men, in field uniforms of 
light and dark blue, set forth on their 
march. After several days of hard riding 
they topped the last mountain ridge over- 
looking Macuelizo. It was midday, and 
the hot, tropical sun beat down upon the 
little valley lying inert and helpless at the 
foot of Cerro Azul, which towered eight 
thousand feet above the town sweltering 
in the distorted heat waves which seemed 
to overhang the valley. Here and there 
the glistening white face of a precipice 
gleamed like snow amid the dark green of 
the jungle-clad slopes. 
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The camino real writhed tortuously 
through the valley, like the bleached skele- 
ton of some gigantic serpent. As they de- 
scended into the plain, dim trails leading 
upward through the cool depths of the 
jungle tempted Larry to stray aside. The 
only sound to break the stillness other than 
the creaking of the saddles was the shrill, 
strident note of the locusts. Their unend- 
ing “ chicareen, chicareen ” seemed to ac- 
centuate the stinging rays of the sun. 

More than two thousand men were gath- 
ered in the town: Gracianos, Yorenos, 
Olanchanos, Cholutecas—each group under 
some local leader, and all eager to enlist 
under the banner of the exiled president. 
They knew little about the manual of arms, 
but at close quarters their skill with the 
machete made them terrible opponents. 

There was no heavy artillery, but a great 
number of machine guns were in evidence. 
The general at once set about whipping the 
unwieldy mob into some semblance of an 
army. Most of the officers were veterans 
of past revolutions, with many years’ expe- 
rience in this system of warfare. 

Larry was given a company, and at once 
started teaching them to drill, Braulio being 
trained as hard as the rest. One morning 
the latter appeared limping painfully, with 
a sheet wrapped around his head. His 
people had a custom of wrapping their 
heads in a towel or sheet for every ailment, 
whether toothache, stomach-ache or toe- 
ache, The third morning he asked thus to 
be excused, Captain Simms decided to in- 
vestigate. 

“‘ What’s the trouble, Braulio?” 

“ Oh, mi capitan, my heel!” 

“Let me take a look at that heel!’”— 
noting that it was very slightly wrapped. 

“Ai! Ai! Capitan, how it pains!” 

“ Well, let’s see what we can do for it.” 

“ Ai! Ai!’’—submitting, but almost on 
the verge of tears. 

“ Doesn’t seem to be much inflamed. 
Where does it hurt most?” 

“Oh, mi capitan, the whole foot, the 
whole leg!” 

He gave utterance to a pitiful howl as 
Captain Larry took hold of the foot. After 
pressing tenderly on various parts, Larry 
decided that the heel seemed to cause the 
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loudest outcry, although every place he 
touched brought forth a dismal response. 
By this time his suspicions were pretty 
much aroused. There was absolutely no 
sign of inflammation except a small spot 
in the center of the heel. 

“J think I have located the trouble, 
Braulio. Just hold still a moment.” 

He drew out his penknife. At the sight 
of the pointed blade Braulio redoubled his 
cries of distress. 

“Oh, mi capitan, mi capitan! Ai, por 
Dios, por Dios!” cried the martyr in an- 
guished tones, jerking the heel out of his 
captain’s grasp several times. 

His patience exhausted, Larry seized the 
foot firmly in his hand. 

“ Shut up, Woron! There is a thorn in 
here. And when the thorn comes out, the 
pain will stop!” 

Finding resistance vain, the sufferer per- 
mitted the removal of a small brier, infini- 
tesimal in size. Seeing that his bluff was 
called, Braulio then stood up and blandly 
unwound the sheet from his head. Amid 
the hoots and jeers of his companions he 
took his place in line. He had avoided 
three days’ hard drill by means of a little 
strategy, but the fatigue duty his capitan 
imposed broke him of trying it again. 

A month had passed since that fateful 
morning in Panama Joe’s, when, pale and 
shaken, Larry had accepted a commission. 
The excitement, hard work, and healthful 
outdoor life aroused a spirit of cheerful- 
ness in him which before had been entirely 
lacking. ‘There were times when the crav- 
ing for white eye returned, but he never 
felt the overwhelming desire which marked 
the hour just before he was seized with the 
“ ataca.” 

Usually the craving returned the strong- 
est after the camp was wrapped in slumber. 
‘At such times, unable to sleep, he would 
steal out to a small hill overlooking the 
valley. Here several times he watched the 
great waning disk of a late moon rise in 
blood-red splendor, paling to yellow gold, 
and diminishing in size as it ascended with 
incredible swiftness high above the moun- 
tains, to hang like some gigantic jewel of 
the infinite in a setting studded with dymg 
worlds. 
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In such an hour a great longing for com- 
panionship would come over him, but not 
for the companions of his old life. Rather, 
it was for some one in whom he could con- 
fide the thoughts that welled up from the 
depths of his being—some one who could 
understand his hopes and fears, and could 
explain some of the mysteries of life which 
he found unsolvable. The bitterness had 
gone from his heart now. He remembered 
Lucille only as he had seen her that last 
time, with the tears on her upturned face. 
He had lost her, but no one could ever take 
from him the memory of those few short 
months, or could ever deprive him of the 
happiness the knowledge of her love had 
given him. 

He found solace in these thoughts, and 
the shadow of despair seemed lifting from 
his soul. Under that spell he would gaze 
in awe upon the night scene before him, 
where like a colossal curtain before a 
mighty stage the panorama of valley and 
mountain hung suffused in silvery luster, 
hushed, expectant, as though awaiting the 
moment when the majestic strains of a sub- 
lime orchestra would set the night to throb- 
bing and the curtain would lift for the ac- 
tion of the play. 

Perhaps life was like that, needing but 
the influence of some unknown force to 
drive away the shadows. 

The general conceived a great liking for 
the “ Gringuito,” as he called Larry, and 
often took him along when making a tour 
of inspection of the camp. One afternoon 
when they rode together their attention was 
attracted by a large, compact mass of sol- 
diers gathered in one section of the field. 
Drawing near, they found the center of at- 
traction to be two soldiers standing in the 
center of a squared space, surrounded by a 
closely packed audience. 

“What is the excitement here?” de- 
manded the general of an officer standing 
on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“Tt is a duelo de venganza,” the officer 
replied. 

Larry had heard of these fatal duels, but 
had never witnessed one. He knew they 
were usually the outgrowth of an ancient 
feud, justified by a code of honor as ancient 
as the race. He resolved to see what he 
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could of this one. But when he had edged 
his way through the tense mass of soldiers 
surrounding the square he was shocked to 
find that Braulio was one of the princi- 
pals. 

The two enemies, evenly matched in size 
and strength, stood calmly side by side 
without hats or coats, smiling slightly while 
the seconds bound the right arm of one to 
the left arm of the other, from the elbow to 
the wrist, with a strong rawhide thong. 

At first the full import of their actions 
did not strike Larry. But when he saw 
the seconds choosing two thin, double-edged 
knives with ten-inch blades set in strong, 
heavily carved handles, his face blanched. 
Turning to Aguilar, he said: 

“ But you will stop it, general? It is 
death!” 

“ Yes, captain, it is death. The unwrit- 
ten law does not brook interference, once 
they have agreed to meet on the field of 
honor. I am helpless to stop it.” 

In fascinated horror Larry watched the 
seconds place a knife in the hand of each. 
For a moment the two stood motionless, 
waiting for the signal to begin. What a 
setting for grim tragedy it was! The bright 
sunlight poured down upon the mass of 
tense dark faces inclosing the squared space 
where the principals stood in close inti- 
macy, to all appearances about to engage 
in some friendly contest; only the gleaming 
blades in their hands betrayed the deadly 
import of their attitudes. 

The signal was given. With a lightning- 
like movement of the arms, the knives 
flashed for an instant as each drove his into 
the chest of the other. The strokes fell 
faster than the eye could follow. There 
was no defense offered. The duel was only 
a monotonous repetition of the first move- 
ment, except that after the first blow the 
knives did not flash. They and the hands 
that held them were crimson with blood. 

How wicked, how cruel, how wasteful it 
all was! rebelled Larry—like some hideous 
nightmare. 

Could that be Braulio, the boy that he 
had known so well? How cruelly he had 
misjudged him, believing that because at 
times he stole, lied and shirked, he had no 
other quality except his blind loyalty to 
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recommend him. Yet there he was, defend- 
ing what he deemed his honor with his 
heart’s blood. No, he did not understand 
this boy, whose childlike demeanor masked 
the soul of a martyr—a soul capable of ris- 
ing to the heights of sublimity. 

The blows were falling more slowly now, 
as the crimson stains covered the chests of 
the fighters and spread below their waists. 
Suddenly Braulio’s antagonist coughed. A 
great quantity of blood rushed from his 
mouth. With a last superhuman effort, he 
drew his knife back the length of his arm 
and plunged it into Braulio’s chest, but had 
not the strength to withdraw it. He sank 
dying to the ground, drawing the other with 
him. 

Before Larry could reach his side, Brau- 
lio fell across the body. Quickly the sec- 
onds cut the rawhide thongs. As Larry 
raised the head of the fainting boy in his 
arms, Braulio weakly indicated the knife in 
his chest. Fearing to remove it, Larry hesi- 
tated, but when Braulio, through tightly 
drawn lips, gasped, ‘‘ The pain—the pain!” 
he drew it out with a quick movement. 

A wan smile crept over the face of the 
dying youth. Larry had to place his ear 
to his lips to catch the whispered words, 
“When the thorn comes out, the pain will 
stop! Is it not true, my captain?” 

Larry’s tears fell unrestrained upon the 
upturned face. Ah, it was terrible, this 
grim, unyielding courage! And yet there 
was an awful majesty about the act—dying 
cheerfully to uphold a code of honor. 

He felt himself pushed aside as the army 
surgeon knelt in his place and began mak- 
ing an examination. 

“ He is not dead,” the surgeon assured 
him after a few moments. “ He has fainted 
from loss of blood.” 

Then began the work of skillfully binding 
up the innumerable wounds. 

“ Has he a chance, major?” asked Larry, 
hardly daring to hope. 

“ As far as I am able to determine, the 
knife has not reached a vital spot. If we 
can stop these hemorrhages, he may re- 
cover.” 

Braulio was removed to the improvised 
hospital, where his wounds, receiving care- 
ful attention, soon began to heal. In two 
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AFTER three months spent in preparation 
General Aguilar decided to stake all his 
chances on one decisive engagement. San 
Pedro being the key to the rich north coast, 
the plan was to attack this city. 

The army made an impressive sight as 
it moved through the mountainous country. 
The mounted officers each wore a pictu- 
resque uniform glittering with gold braid, 
a highly ornamented sword, and a heavy 
automatic revolver. Two thousand infan- 
trymen strung out single file on the narrow 
trails, followed by hundreds of pack mules 
loaded with machine guns, ammunition, and 
camp supplies, filling the countryside with 
that strange medley of sounds peculiar to a 
moving army. Up and down the pine-clad 
slopes, through the shallow swift stream, at 
a slow, even speed they advanced until 
within ten miles of their objective. 

Here the general divided his army, send- 
ing one half around by the Ulua River to 
attack from one side, while he planned to 
attack simultaneously from the other. 

Outside of a few skirmishes, Larry had 
never been in a battle. Now, as the prep- 
arations for the attack were completed, he 
realized that in a few hours he would be 
under fire. A feeling of uncertainty came 
over him. How would he act? Would he 
prove an arrant coward, or would this cold 
sensation at the pit of his stomach disap- 
pear, once he was in the thick of the com- 
bat? 

Heretofore he had looked upon death as 
something impersonal and remote—an or- 
deal he would have to face some time, but 
far in the future. Now, however, he had a 
premonition that he would not come 
through this battle alive. 

No one but Panama Joe knew where he 
was. If he was killed, his family would 
never hear of it. He would be listed in 
that “ port of missing men ” whose myste- 
rious existence hides the secret of many 
aching hearts. He thought of writing to his 
mother, but why should he? It was better 
that she never know of his death than to 
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discover to what depths he had descended. 
He could send a few lines to Joe, telling 
him to notify her that he had been killed 
accidentally. Tearing a leaf from his note- 
book, he scrawled his message, giving Joe 
his mother’s address, and instructing him 
what to tell her in case he did not return. 
He placed the letter in an envelope and 
turned it over to the courier to take back 
over the route just traversed by the army. 

Aguilar took up a commanding position 
on a slight elevation about a mile from 
the first line of the city’s defense. From 
here he ordered the attack, having an unob- 
structed view of the whole field. Between 
the opposing armies stretched an open plain 
with a few trees scattered over it. 

Taking advantage of whatever shelter 
they found, the infantry moved forward. 
Machine guns, planted in the most unex- 
posed places, set up their rattle, while the 
rifle fire created a steady roar. When the 
attack checked to some degree the fire of 
the enemy, the machete men rushed for- 
ward. A few minutes of hand-to-hand 
fighting, and the first line of defense was 
taken. 

Larry grew calmer after his first terror 
caused by the whine of bullets passing near 
him. He was able then to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the fighting in his immediate 
vicinity, although seeing very little of the 
battle as a whole. 

But a greatly superior force of the enemy 
swept down upon the attacking forces from 
the rear. Soon the revolutionists were in a 
panic. General Aguilar issued orders for 
retreat, whereupon officers and men fled for 
the protection of the mountains. In this 
ignominious flight Larry found Aguilar and 
himself separated from the remainder of the 
staff. They were nearing the heavy forests 
when the general’s horse was shot down. 
Glancing back as he entered the woods, 
Larry saw that the horse in falling had 
pinned the rider’s leg under it. Aguilar 
was making frantic efforts to free himself 
as a squad of machete men rushed toward 
him from the pursuing line in a frenzy of 
blood lust. 

For a moment Larry gazed in terror. To 
return would be useless, one against over- 
whelming odds. The other officers had gone 
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on, ignorant of their leader’s fate. The 
thought flashed through his mind that not 
even a stray infantryman was in sight to 
observe and censure his abandonment of the 
fallen commander. 

Then the cowardice of his action struck 
him. He wheeled his horse and dashed 
down to the side of the general, whom he 
found mortally wounded. With his re- 
volver he checked the onslaught of the 
machete men pouring in from all sides, re- 
leased Aguilar’s crushed leg, and began to 
drag him toward the shelter of a large rock, 
firing as he went. 

By the time he reached the rock, his am- 
munition was exhausted. He drew his 
sword. Since the enemy could not attack 
from the rear, he felt that he could give 
a good account of himself. The machete 
is short and heavy, useless for parrying and 
thrusting. It can be used with effect only 
in a downward, chopping stroke, or a side 
slash. 

Neither Larry nor his opponents saw a 
hatless figure break from the woods and 
race toward them until he dashed through 
the cordon of macheteros. It gave Larry 
. a thrill of hope to feel Braulio at his side, 
helping to beat back that tide of flashing 
blades closing down upon him. Perhaps 
in all the army there was not Braulio’s 
equal with a machete. 

And so, side by side, these two, the 
Yankee captain and the Indian sergeant, 
made their last stand in what to-day, after 
ten years, is spoken of in Honduras as the 
greatest machete battle ever fought. 

Twice Braulio, by the force of his blows, 
broke the machetes of his enemies, a feat 
seldom seen in a lifetime of fighting. Larry 
dexterously disarmed many of those oppos- 
ing him, and sent their knives hurtling 
through the air far to one side. But always 
there were others to take their places, while 
the shining blades licked like tongues of 
fire ever nearer. Hedged in on three sides, 
no escape was possible. 

The combatants were completely sur- 
rounded by hundreds of the enemy, watch- 
ing in tense admiration, a fight the like of 
which they had never witnessed. Time 
after time Braulio stepped forward two 
paces and shouted his battle cry, “ Hasta 
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la muerie!’—“to the death!” By the 
furiousness of his attack he forced the men 
in front to fall back from the flaming circle 
of steel which seemed to spring from his 
tireless arm. Once, beaten to his knees, a 
lightning-like parry of Larry’s turned the 
murderous stroke of a descending blade, 
and he rose again instantly, attacking so 
furiously those who a moment before were 
shouting cries of victory that they fell back 
in dismay. 

But to such a contest there could be but 
one outcome. Slowly the terrible strain 
began to tell upon the two men fighting 
against overwhelming odds. 

ce Halt! ” 

The command rang out above the clash 
of steel. The enemy macheteros turned 
from their prey to face a party of their own 
officers. 

The officers ordered the attacking men 
back, and demanded the surrender of the 
other two. Glad of this respite, Larry and 
Braulio gave up their weapons and surren- 
dered as prisoners of war. 

The moment he handed the officer his 
sword, Larry knelt by the side of General 
Aguilar. But during the fight the soul of 
the leader had passed on. Already his eyes 
were glazed with death. 

“ This,” said Larry, turning to one of the 
officers, “is the body of your president.” 

The other flushed at his words, and gave 
orders for the removal of the remains, 

Many of Aguilar’s officers had been killed, 
and more than half of his force wounded 
or slain. But while more than a hundred 
soldiers were taken prisoners, Larry was 
the only commissioned officer. 

With the death of the leader, the revolu- 
tion collapsed. The prisoners were taken 
te the cuartel in San Pedro to be tried be- 
fore a court martial. 

When Larry was brought before the 
commanding officer, he recognized him as 
none other than Colonel Flores, who had 
stabbed him in Panama Joe’s. From the 
vindictive glance accorded him, he knew 
that he in turn was remembered. A chill 
of fear came over him. The soldiers were 
sentenced to one year’s labor on public 
works. This fact alone warned Larry that 
his punishment would not be a light one. 
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When his name was called, he stood while 
the charge was read: “Taking up arms 
against the duly constituted government.” 
There was no defense to be offered. He 
had been captured on the battle-field, fight- 
ing aS a commissioned officer in the army 
of rebellion. When the question was put to 
him he could only plead, “ Guilty.” 

“As a lesson to those who may be 
tempted to follow the example set by such 
men as you,” pronounced Flores, “I sen- 
tence you to be flogged to death in the 
patio of the cuartel.” Turning to the officer 
in charge he added: “ Let the execution take 
place at sunrise to-morrow.” 

It happened so swiftly that Larry did not 
sense the full import of the words until he 
felt himself being seized on either side by 
guards and started toward a cell. The 
whole examination had not lasted ten min- 
utes. Surely, there must be some awful 
mistake. They could not mean to impose 
such a terrible sentence as this! At worst 
he had expected to face a firing squad; but 
not a death so horrible. i 

Placed in solitary confinement, he was 
left to his own thoughts. No furniture of 
any kind appeared in the damp stone cham- 
ber, which was unlighted except for the 
barred opening in the heavy door for the 
passing in of food, and through which the 
guards peeped at intervals. Night was com- 
ing on. It had been sunset when he was 
led from the room where the trial was con- 
ducted. A few minutes more, and he was in 
that darkness which comes with dramatic 
suddenness in the tropics. 

Throughout the night he paced unceas- 
ingly the narrow confines of the cell, while 
the thought of the cruel whips caused his 
flesh to cringe—at times even made his 
heart stop beating. At last the utter hope- 
lessness of despair seized him. There could 
be no escape. No one would ever know 
what manner of death he died, for such 
things as this were not made public. It 
would be given out that he had been ex- 
ecuted. Months later his people would hear 
that he had lost his life. There would be 
inquiries, verification, a consular report 
showing that he had forfeited his citizen- 
ship, and then—oblivion. 

Well, perhaps it was better so. Even 
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with this awful fate closing down upon him, 
he was not sorry he had to die as a soldier 
in a lost cause. It was better than the way 
he had been headed. What was it Joe had 
told him? ‘“ You may meet with death, 
Larry, but it'll be a clean death, and if 
you stay here yer soul ’ll rot.” Yes, it was 
better this way. 

But this particular mode of death—how 
he had recoiled in horror at the bare recital 
of its cruelty! Fragments of those tales 
flashed through his mind now—“ took an 
hour to kill him ”—“ over five hundred 
lashes ”—“ tried to kill himself by pound- 
ing his head on the stone floor.” 

What would Lucille think, if she ever 
found out? Would she care? He could 
only remember her as his boyhood sweet- 
heart now. How long ago it seemed! He 
might as well let himself go and think of 
her all he wanted to while he could. How 
could she have forgotten so soon? Oh, 
there must have been some terrible mistake 
about it all. Why hadn’t she returned his 
letters, if she didn’t want to answer them? 

Again a great question came into his 
mind— “had she received them?” But 
she must have. So many couldn’t have 
just gone astray unless some one was keep- 
ing them from her. But who would have 
done that? Her father wouldn’t. Charlie 
Brandon had allowed them to be engaged, 
why should he try to make trouble after 
he came away to earn enough to marry 
Lucille on? 

His mother had written that Brandon 
had gone broke since then himself, and the 
family had moved away. The next word 
was that Lucille was to marry a rich old 
gink. Just that meager news, repeated as 
a rumor. His mother hadn’t known that 
he and Lucille had gone as far as an en- 
gagement, or she might have secured some 
details. And monelhi® afterward came just 
another touch—Lucille was reported to have 
taken a business position. Rumors, frag- 
mentary, contradictory, maddening; and the 
one outstanding fact of Lucille’s own 
silence and_ indifference. 

It was all wrong. His whole life had 
been wrong. He had never intended to do 
the vicious things he had. Why was it 
they had thrust themselves upon him? 
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Other men did them without having to 
suffer the consequences. They drank, 
gambled, pursued women, and continued 
to live happily. He had never cared for 
any of these things, and still they had 
come into his life and ruined it. 

But it would soon be over now. If it 
were not for the slow, lingering torture, he 
would not be sorry to die. But this death 
—Oh, God, was there no other way? 

Despairing at last of a solution of the 
mystery and tragedy of his experience, he 
knelt on the stone floor, and in a voice 
shaken with sobs, prayed for strength to 
meet his death—even this awful death by 
the lash—fearlessly and calmly. 


IV. 


Worn out by the long vigil, he slept. 
And when the guards came to his cell a 
few minutes before sunrise they had to shake 
him roughly. He mumbled and turned on 
his side, as though resenting the disturb- 
ance. When at last awakened, astonishment 
and comprehending horror gripped him. 
The men smiled coldly as he shrank from 
them as though from death itself. 

On their way to the door a mad desire 
to force them to kill him mercifully 
possessed him. He made a lunge at the 
nearest guard, and seized his rifle. But 
such attempts on the part of the condemned 
were common. One guard jammed the butt 
of his gun into his face, cutting a deep 
gash, from which the blood flowed freely. 

Stunned by the blow he was led into the 
patio, where the executioners, coarse and 
brutal, stood drawing the heavy notched 
lashes through their hands. Larry knew 
the procedure. Two whips would be used, 
having eight foot lashes of manatee hide 
with notches cut along the edge. When 
the whip was brought down it would be 
drawn toward the wielder, tearing the flesh 
from the body. 

His clothes were stripped from him, and 
leather straps were fastened around his 
wrists and ankles. He was laid face down 
on the stone floor, while his hands and feet 
were made fast to four heavy iron rings. 

The bugles burst forth in a clamorous 
wail. This always continued until the body 
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was removed, to drown the screams of the 
victim. 

‘With the pallor of death on his counten- 
ance, Larry submitted to the preparations 
without a murmur, but his lips moved in 
silent prayer as the straps were made fast. 

While he waited for the first blow, trivial 
memories flashed through his thoughts: 
Braulio drinking the bay rum and face 
lotion; the little picture of Lincoln, which 
Braulio and Carmencita stared at so often; 
by the way, where had he put it that day 
he broke up? He had meant to bring it 
along; then the time he and Braulio were 
attacked by the harmless bees on that first 
survey, their wild attempts to escape them, 
and the hilarious delight of the rest of the 
party, looking on and knowing that the in- 
sects were harmless as houseflies. Carmen- 
cita—poor little kid. He hoped she would 
never know about this. She would take it 
hard. 

The two executioners took up their posi- 
tion, one on either side of him, firmly 
grasping the blood-stained whips. They 
were only waiting now for the first rays of 
the sun to strike the gray turrets of the 
cuartel as a signal to begin. 

Larry closed his eyes and pressed his 
lips tightly together. He must not cry out. 
After the first blows the flesh would surely 
become so numbed that the pain would not 
be so agonizing. God—would they never 
start? He must scream if they did not. 
His nerves were being flayed even before 
the flesh felt the bite of the whips. 

The officer moved forward to give the 
signal. This was the end. No, a paper 
was being thrust into the officer’s hands. 
He read it. He addressed the guards. 
They stepped over to Larry’s side. 

“They are going to tighten the straps,” 
‘he told himself. 

Even when they released him and bade 
him rise, he could not believe he heard 
aright. Their voices seemed to come from 
a great distance. Like one in a stupor he 
got up and began to stagger weakly toward 
the door of his cell. 

“Your sentence has been commuted!” 
the officer informed. “ You are exiled from 
the country. These guards will escort you 
to the frontier.” 
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He did not fully comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the order until they were many 
miles on their way. What had changed 
the sentence? Some whim on the part of 
the commandant? These people were like 
that.. One never knew what to expect from 
tbem. Blessed instability! 

At the frontier the escort turned back, 
and Larry proceeded to Guatemala. 

His months of army life in the open, and 
the trials through which he had passed, had 
changed him from a careless boy to a seri- 
ous-minded man. Looking over his past life 
since he had come to the tropics, he was 
filled with revulsion. The old desires were 
gone forever. He would ask for his old 
position, and this time he knew there would 
be no going back to white eye and its 
accompanying evils. 


V. 


A year had passed—a year of achieve- 
ment for Larry. He had won back the 
respect and confidence of his chief, who 
to-day had appointed him first assistant 
engineer for the company. He had been 
away from the city a few days, and only 
learned of his good fortune on his return. 

“ The new assistant!” he was thinking in 
his room that night. ‘ Well, that sounds 
pretty good, coming from the man who 
once called me a weakling. What a fool 
Iwas! But a lot of water has passed under 
the bridge since then.” 

His thoughts wandered to Carmencita. 
He wondered where she was. He had not 
seen her since he came back. Joe seemed 
to think she was in Honduras. He said 
she had left for there about the time the 
revolution was under way. It was about 
time Braulio was showing up now. Poor 
fellow, they had given him a year’s hard 
labor. 

As though in answer to his thoughts, a 
rap sounded on the door. At his curt, 
“ Come in,” Braulio entered. 

Larry greeted him warmly. 

“‘ When did you arrive, Braulio?” 

“Two days ago! But you were not 
here.” 

“No, I have been out of the city. Just 
got in this evening.” 
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“Patron, can you come to the hospital? 
Carmencita is asking for you.” 

“What! Carmencita here? I thought 
she was in Honduras.” 

“ She was. But after Colonel Flores cast 
her off she tried to return. I found her very 
ill in a little pueblo several days’ journey 
from here.” 

“Colonel Flores? What had she to do 
with him?” 

“ Do you not know, patron? It was she 
who obtained your pardon.” 

“My pardon! Braulio, what are you 
saying?” 

“Yes, patron, she followed you. And 
that morning—there was no other way. She 
gave herself to him.” 

Larry sat immobile. Carmencita had 
saved him, even at the price— It seemed 
appalling—something too great to be un- 
derstood. 

“ Will you come, patron? She is always 
calling for you.” 

Seizing his hat Larry rushed out. He 
hailed the first passing cab and drove direct 
to the hospital. 

He was shown into the room where a 
broken, faded Carmencita smiled wanly up 
at him. As the icy fingers of the frost king, 
touching the undeveloped buds, cause them 
to wither and die, so had death blighted 
the life of Carmencita’s baby, and in pass- 
ing, the shadow of his wing had fallen upon 
the mother. Carmencita was dying. 

He knelt by her side. He took her wasted 
hand in his own and raised it to his lips. 
A wonderful happiness lighted up her face. 

“Laree! Laree!” she cried. “ You 
have come! I have prayed to the great 
saint to bring you. Is he not kind to un- 
happy Carmencita?” 

She held up the little picture of Lincoln. 
So she and Braulio had looked upon the 
picture as a saint! Larry had not the 
heart to disillusion her. 

“You left it in your room, Laree. It 
was all I had to remind me of you! He 
led me to you. Oh, Laree, the sound of 
those bugles that morning! How I prayed 
to the great saint to help me to save you! 


Almost, almost it was too late. But—he 
could not resist me!” 
She was growing weaker. Excitement 
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had buoyed up her sinking spirits for the 
moment. She lay exhausted for a little 
space. Then she turned her face toward 
him, with undying love shining in the great 
dark eyes. 

“ Kiss me, Laree! 
so! I love you so!” 

Tenderly he raised the wasted form in his 
arms. And with his kiss still warm upon 
her lips Carmencita passed into the Great 
Mystery. 


For, oh, I love you 


VI. 


THE days following were days of sad- 
ness for Larry. He reproached himself for 
ever having thought that Carmencita felt 
only an infatuation for him. How she must 
have loved, this wild, impulsive girl! She 
had sacrificed happiness, life—everything, 
upon the altar of her devotion. 

How free from sham were the lives of 
these simple, undeveloped Indian people. 
He marveled at the depths of feeling hidden 
beneath their laughter and tears. Well, 
love ought to be like that. But how few 
could ask so little in return as Carmencita, 
or face death so unflinchingly as Braulio 
for an ideal! He had called them children 
before he knew so much about them. Yes, 
children they were—children of the sun, 
taking life, love, and death, as the gifts 
of the great God. 

Braulio was the house-boy once more, 
happy that he had his patroncito back where 
he could look after him to better advantage. 
Had he not always said this patron was 
just a little loco? Packing up and leaving 
in such a hurry, dragging one all over the 
world, and coming back to the same spot. 
Maybe he would settle down and live 
properly now. ‘These gringos were queer 
people. 

“Larry, want you to serve on the re- 
ception committee at the club to-morrow.” 

The speaker was one of the members of 
the American club. 

“Sorry, Kelvin. I have to go out on 
some work. Won’t get back until late. 
What’s the occasion?”’ 

“ Have to entertain that school ma’ams’ 
excursion Uncle Sam is sending down to 
look at the Canal. They'll be here about 
twelve hours.” 
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“ Well, I’m sorry. I’d kind of like to 
see some Yankee girls again. But I can’t 
possibly stay.” 

The conversation occurred in the office 
one morning several weeks after Carmen- 
cita’s death. Larry had plunged into his 
work with tireless energy. He was endeav- 
oring to forget that last scene by filling 
every moment of his time. 

The day the teachers arrived he did not 
return from out of town until late in the 
evening. After dinner he decided to stroll 
around by the club, to see if by chance they 
were still in the city. He found them mak- 
ing preparations to depart, the conductor 
having announced that the train would leave 
in half an hour. 

How the sight of those fair-skinned faces 
reminded him of old days! A wave of 
homesickness such as he had not felt since 
his first few months in the tropics swept 
over him as he watched them. The sound 
of their laughter; their voices speaking his 
own language; the familiar types of faces 
—these things stirred him to the depths. 

Something in their poise and the un- 
affected grace of their movements, which 
no other women can assume, filled him with 
a desire to mingle with them. He regretted 
profoundly the circumstances which had 
prevented him from spending the day with 
them. They were leaving now, and he 
felt a great loneliness. Some of them were 
young girls. They reminded him of Lucille. 
Perhaps she was a teacher—his mother had 
said she was working somewhere. 

He strolled out into the courtyard of the 
club. He didn’t want them to see how 
deeply their presence affected him. Funny 
how just the sight of girls from home could 
bring the tears to a fellow’s eyes. He didn’t 
realize how badly he had wanted to see 
Lucille again until the sight of these young 
women brought all the old memories rush- 
ing into his heart. He wondered if she ever 
thought of him with the same longing. No, 
it couldn’t be. She would have answered 
his letters if she had. 

His mind engrossed with these reflections, 
he strolled toward the end of the court- 
yard where the moonlight streamed down 
through the drooping palms, touching their 
graceful fronds with silver. 
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He did not see a slender form standing 
in the pale shadow until he was very near. 
Then something arrested him as vaguely 
familiar in the poise of the motionless figure 
gazing off toward the dim Volcan de Agua. 
An appealing wistfulness appeared in the 
profile of his face as the girl stood there 
unconscious of his presence. 

How strangely everything reminded him 
of “her” to-night! He hoped with all his 
soul she would not move. Just the resem- 
blance he imagined he could trace in her 
attitude might vanish if she stirred, the 
same curve to the delicate neck, the same 
golden curls half-hiding the pearl-tinted 
ear. If he could only hold out his arms 
and call her, as he used to! 

But she had turned her head from him 
now. There was something pathetic in 
her movement, as she paused again for a 
moment. She was turning toward him again. 
She raised her face upon which the full light 
of the moon shone brightly. She was gazing 
toward him, and there were tears in her 
eyes, just as there had been that last time 
he had looked into them. 

“ Lucille!” 

He spoke the name unconsciously. It 
was at once an exclamation and a question. 

“ Yes, Larry—I’m here. I’m one of the 
teachers.” 

“ But, Lucille—why didn’t you write? 
Why didn’t you answer my letters?” 

THE 
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“ Because I never got them, Larry! Not 
until a few weeks ago. Don’t judge my 
father harshly. He thought it was only a 
boy and girl affair. He lost everything 
just after you left. Then—he kept your 
letters from me so that I would forget you 
and marry a man that could help him out. 
I felt forsaken and hurt by what seemed 
your indifference. And—” 

“ But mother wrote you were married!” 

“TI was engaged. I would have been 
married, but—the man was in a motor ac- 
cident just before the time set.” 

“Not killed?” 

“Yes, Father had had a hard struggle. 
I then went to work to help. He died last 
winter, and I found your letters put away 
in his desk. I owed you this explanation. 
I prayed for a chance to see you on this 
trip, even schemed for the appointment— 
but was afraid till now I’d missed it after 
all, I suppose, though, you’ve—forgotten 
—by this time, or else you hate me.” 

Larry stood very near her now. . 

* Forgotten, Lucille? I have had other 
things to forget, but not you. I tried to 
hate you for a while, but in my soul I 
knew there was some mistake. Is it too 
late, Lucille? Couldn’t you love me again?” 

“ Again? Larry, look at me!” 

Larry looked. He found his happiness in 
her eyes and on her lips as he held her 
close. 


END 


I WILL 


WILL start anew this morning with a higher, fairer creed; 
I will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless neighbor’s greed; 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is clear, 
IT will waste no moment whining and my heart shall know no fear. 
I will look sometimes about me for the things that merit praise; 
I will search for hidden beauties that elude the grumbler’s gaze; 
I will try to find contentment in the paths that I must tread, 
I will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s strength is shown; 
I will not deny his merit, but will try to prove my own; 
I will try to see the beauty spread before the rain or shine— 
I will cease to preach your duty and be more concerned with mine. 


B. G. Robinson. 


By GORDON HILL GRAHAME 


Author of ‘‘ When Red Men Ruled ’’ 


WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN PART 1 


NTOINE D’ALBRET, a youthful swordsman, is so invincible at thrust and parry that he is 
known throughout France of the year 1700 as “ Sans Peur ’—Without Fear. Five highway- 
men make a misjudged attack on him. He slays three of them, one runs away, and the 

fifth, Rossignol, a one-eyed ruffian, begs for mercy and becomes D’Albret’s vassal. D’Albret is 
smitten at sight by the delicate blond beauty of Mlle. Felice Paradis, daughter of Captain Paradis, 
in command of the Soliel, about to sail for Louisiana. The young swordsman and his henchman 
become passengers, and they find aboard a notorious bully, Raoul Bourdelais, who has a warrant 
that gives him power of life or death over the members of the French colony. D’Albret learns 
that Bourdelais is engaged to marry Felice, and thereupon pays marked attention to the damsel. 
In the fight with swords that follows, Bourdelais is disarmed and denounced by D’Albret for his 
wicked repute. The Soliel is intercepted by a great galleon of Spain, the Santisima Trinidad, 
although the two countries are not at war. D?’Albret slips aboard the Spaniard and, with Rossig- 
nol’s aid, ties and gags a Spanish officer in his cabin, obtaining incriminating evidence. They are 
interrupted by the voice of Bourdelais outside the locked door. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHART. 


“ Have done with your noise!” he called 
in Spanish. “JI am not Rodriguez. I was 
sleeping and you awakened me. Rodriguez 
has moved amidships to another cabin.” 

Rourdelais grunted disgustedly, and the 


= ASTEN, Rodriguez! Your cap- 
H tain has come aboard the ship!” 

Bourdelais impatiently shook 
the door, and D’Albret, with a warning 


shake of his head to Rossignol, uttered an 
angry remark. 


two men could hear him upbraiding the 
sailor who had directed him to the cabin. 
The sound of footsteps died away and both 
D’Albret and Rossignol heaved heartfelt 
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sighs of relief, the while the latter regarded 
his master with unconcealed admiration and 
he marveled that any person could so dis- 
guise his voice as he had done. 

It was with swiftly beating hearts that 
the two conspirators finally left the cabin 
and closed the door behind them and, barely 
had they reached the deck of their own ves- 
sel when the mooring lines were loosed and 
the vessels gradually drew apart. André 
looked questioningly at his master as the 
space between the two ships widened, and 
D’Albret nodded his head as he read the 
mute question in the other’s eye—Bourde- 
lais was still aboard the galleon, undcubted- 
ly searching through the bowels of the ves- 
sel for the supposititious cabin of the mal- 
treated Rodriguez. 

When the two ships were about twenty 
fathoms apart there arose a sudden shout 
from the galleon and the Swiss appeared 
upon the vessel’s deck, gesticulating fran- 
tically to the startled Captain Paradis. The 
Soliel, her sails bellying to the wind as 
she swung again upon her original course, 
was hove-to once more and a small boat 
was quickly lowered and rowed to the gal- 
leon. When Bourdelais was aboard, the 
ship was again turned toward the north, 
and soon the huge mass of La Santisima 
Trinidad was miles astern. 

It was evident that Bourdelais had no 
suspicion that D’Albret was aware of his 
perfidy—if such it was. The Swiss paid no 
attention to the Gascon as he strode furious- 
ly past him toward. his cabin, and D’Albret 
smiled significantly as he beckoned to the 
eager Rossignol and walked aft. 

Hours later, had any one been looking at 
the distant horizon where La Santisima 
Trinidad lay, a small, triangular speck, it 
might have been observed that the galleon 
suddenly turned about and that from her 
side billowed a tiny white puff of smoke. 
No one noticed the maneuver, and the 
almost inaudible boom of the distant cannon 
must have been ascribed to summer thun- 
der. With the setting of the sun the speedy 
Frenchman had so increased the distance 
between herself and the lumbering Spaniard 
that no sign of the galleon could be seen 
against the reflected glow upon the eastern 
sky. 
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And in his cabin, Antoine d’Albret knit 
his brows over the mysterious chart which 
lay spread out upon the table before him. 
Seated beside his master, Rossignol scowled 
perplexedly at the missive and he scratched 
his ugly head with a gnarled forefinger as he 
looked into D’Albret’s face. 

“What dost thou make of it, André?” 
asked D’Albret in disgust as he plowed his 
fingers through the mass of his curls and 
glared resentfully at the puzzling enigma. 

“Yon’s a deer,” said André, placing his 
finger upon the pictured head of the animal, 
“and the other is an arrow.” 

D’Albret smiled. 

“Thou art most flattering to my skill as 
an artist, my friend,” he said grimly. 
“‘ That zs supposed to be the head of a deer 
—on the original it is drawn with rare skill 
—and that arrow is undoubtedly a direction 
sign, as witness the letter at its tip, and 
it points away from the only other intelligi- 
ble mark on the map—if map it be. Canst 
make aught of the lettering?” 

Rossignol smiled apologetically. 

“TY never learned my letters, m’sieu’. 
Can you not read what they say?” 

D’Albret shook his head. 

“*¢ Toabaletaucmylecodia’ — it’s gibber- 
ish, André—gibberish! My head aches 
from trying to solve the riddle—mayhap 
my mind will be clearer another day.” 

He arose and carefully secreted the paper 
in a small secret pocket on the shoulder 
strap of his sword belt and then, yawning, 
he bade André remove his boots and clean 
them thoroughly. With great care he ar- 
ranged his hair so that it fell in graceful 
curls about the frilled ruff of his collar. 
Finally he permitted the man to assist him 
in donning a pair of silver buckled slippers. 
With a last survey of his spotless person he 
left the cabin and went on deck. 


All day long the Soliel had threaded her 
way between countless low, sandy islands 
and, on the morrow, it was expected that the 
ship would reach her destination. Through- 
out the sunlit hours the deck of the vessel 
had been a scene of animation as the ten 
score souls aboard her prepared to leave 
the ship which had been their home for 
more than two months and, with the fall 
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of night, care was cast to the winds and all 
hands celebrated the safe completion of 
their journey in a banquet. 

In the captain’s cabin the wine flowed 
freely and, in the absence of the master 
of the vessel, who remained on deck owing 
to the difficulties of navigation in those shal- 
low waters, his sergeant, Barré, occupied his 
chair and vied, with the supercargo, Duval, 
in plying the rest of the company with 
wine. 

“Drink heartily, mademoiselle et mes- 
sieurs,’ encouraged Barré for the hundredth 
time as he held a brimming flagon aloft 
and looked about for an empty goblet to 
fill. ‘Mlle. Felice, you have taken but a 
few mouthfuls this evening—we must cele- 
brate our last night aboard ship in fitting 
manner!” 

He reached forward and filled the girl’s 
glass, but she smiled regretfully as she 
pushed the goblet away from her to the 
center of the table. 

“T have had sufficient, monsieur,’ she 
replied, and her eyes sparkled as she inter- 
cepted a look of approval in those of her 
lover who sat opposite her. 

Raoul Bourdelais, well in his cups, was 
still capable of remarking this little byplay 
and his already flushed face reddened fur- 
ther with drunken anger. He turned to 
Felice, who sat beside him. 

“ Just one little drink, m’a’mselle,” he 
cajoled. ‘ One drink to the success of my 
mission in Louisiana!” 

Felice shook her head. 

“T never take more than two glasses of 
wine at the most, monsieur,’ she replied. 
““ My father does not approve of my taking 
more.” 

“ But he is not here,” persisted the Swiss, 
pushing the glass toward her. ‘“‘ Come, 
Felice, one little drink to our future happi- 
ness!” 

D’Albret, who had been regarding this 
little scene with evergrowing anger, stiffened 
when he heard: Bourdelais address the 
maiden by her name. 

“ Mademoiselle is well advised to abide 
by her father’s counsel, monszeur,” he said 
regarding the Swiss with steely gaze, but 
Bourdelais was either too drunk to no- 
tice the threat in the other’s eyes or else his 
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courage had been bolstered by the wine 
he had consumed. 

“T was not aware that you had been ap- 
pointed her guardian, D’Albret,’” retorted 
Bourdelais thickly. “ Felice is old enough 
to know her own mind.” 

“ And I have decided that I do not wish 
more wine,” replied the girl. ‘ Further- 
more, monsieur, you will be pleased to re- 
frain from any further undue familiarity. 
I am not ‘ Felice’ to you.” 

Barré tried, with forced gayety, to avert 
the quarrel of which he had been the un- 
witting author, but Bourdelais paid him not 
the slightest attention. Disregarding the 
looks of disapproval which were directed 
his way, he seized the girl’s goblet and 
forced it to her lips. 

“As mine affianced bride, Felice,” he 
muttered savagely, “‘ you will do as I bid 
thee. In Louisiana I am omnipotent and 
there is no one to say me nay when I com- 
mand. Drink of this wine, Felice—we will 
get drunk together!” 

Felice struggled in the man’s embrace, 
and the liquor spilled down over her dress 
as she violently resisted his best efforts to 
force her to quaff of it—then suddenly his 
arms were torn from her and she looked 
down in terror at the man’s sprawling form 
upon the floor of the cabin, over which 
D’Albret was standing, nursing bruised 
knuckles. 

Bourdelais lay where he had fallen for a 
moment and he stupidly raised a wine- 
drenched hand to his rapidly swelling jaw. 
He looked up at his assailant in dazed be- 
wilderment for a moment and then he rolled 
over on his side and slowly staggered to his 
feet. 

“You shall pay for that cowardly blow, 
monsieur!” he threatened furiously, his fea- 
tures contorted with rage. ‘You have 
signed your death warrant in laying hands 
upon my person!” 

He swayed uncertainly upon his feet, and 
then he cringed in sudden terror as D’Albret 
advanced upon him. 

The Gascon seized the drunken wretch 
by the collar of his coat and propelled him 
toward the door. 

“JT shall call upon you in the morning,” 
he retorted as he thrust the protesting Swiss 
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through the door and flung him violently 
into the passageway, “ and we shall discuss 
the terms of payment in your cabin.” 

He closed the door and stood against it 
-as he flicked his coat with his scented ’ker- 
chief before he returned to where Felice 
tearfully awaited him. 

True to his promise, he knocked at the 
door of his enemy’s cabin next morning, 
and he demanded admittance as Bourde- 
lais’s servant gruffly asked his business. 

The Swiss was still abed as D’Albret en- 
tered the room, and he turned a bruised 
-countenance toward the Gascon as he 
blinked uncomprehendingly upon him. 

“T am come, Bourdelais,” said D’Albret 
coldly, “to settle the debt of which you 
spoke last night.” 

Bourdelais sat slowly up in his bed and 
he grunted painfully as he gently stroked 
his puffed face. A malevolent sneer over- 
spread his countenance as_ realization 
dawned upon his befuddled senses, and 
he angrily addressed his servant: 

“ Inform M. d’Albret, Picard, that I con- 
sider his invasion of my cabin a rank im- 
pertinence. When I am dressed it may 
please me to grant him an interview. Show 
him out, Picard!” 

D’Albret smiled amusedly and, tossing a 
heap of disordered clothes from the seat of 
a chair to the floor, he calmly seated him- 
self. 

“ Tell thy master, Picard,” he retorted, 
“ that it is my intention to remain here un- 
til the matter which brought me to this 
cabin has been settled to my satisfaction. 
‘And now, like a good fellow, swing open a 
port; the air in this apartment is fou! ee 

Picard scowled nonplused upon the deb- 
onair Gascon, and he glanced toward his 
master in indecision. 

“Thowlt not touch the port!” cried 
Bourdelais angrily. ‘Open the door, 
Picard, and show this person out!” 

D’Albret sighed as he slowly arose to his 
feet and drew his sword. He tested the 
blade against the polished side of the bed 
ere he turned to Picard and quietly re- 
marked: 

“T have commanded thee to let in fresh 
air to this fetid cabin, churl. It would 
pain me to stain my good blade with the 
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blood of an oaf like thee, and the Duchess 
would rightly resent the slur; nevertheless, 
if thou standest there— Ah, thy brain is 
not altogether addled!” he said, as the 
frightened Picard clumsily unhooked the 
wooden port and swung it open. 

“And now, my clever fellow, pray leave 
us,” continued D’Albret. “Thy master 
and I have much to discuss, and we would 
be alone.” 

The servant sullenly left the cabin, and 
D’Albret bolted the door behind him. He 
turned to Bourdelais and, kicking his 
clothes toward him, commanded him to 
arise and dress himself. 

In helpless fury the Swiss donned his 
crumpled clothes and when finally he stood 
before his enemy, entirely dressed, the Gas- 
con bade him be seated upon the edge of his 
bed. For a space he regarded the di- 
sheveled man with studied insolence, and 
then he curtly addressed him. 

“T know not how you managed to gain 
the ear of his majesty,” he coldly said, “ for 
the king is not wont to listen to scoundrels 
and traitors, and did he know the base un- 
worthiness of the rogue to whom he intrust- 
ed his warrant you would not have left Paris 
alive.” 

He held up his hand as Bourdelais arose 
to his feet in impotent protest. 

“ Be seated,” commanded the Gascon, 
“and hold your peace until I have done 
speaking with you. I journeyed from 
Spain, Bourdelais,” he resumed, “as soon 
as I was able to settle my affairs in that 
country, and I came to Rochefort for the 
sole purpose of confronting you and escort- 
ing you back to my royal master, who will 
be most anxious, once he learns of your 
perfidy, that you return to France—and 
because I swore to Our Lady that I would 
not rest until I had seen you safely lodged 
in the common jail of Paris. I have on 
two occasions spared your worthless life 
when I could easily have slain you.” 

Bourdelais shivered, although the morn- 
ing was warm, and he raised his ashen face, 
from which all marks of vindictiveness had 
fled, to the pitiless gaze of his Nemesis. 

“T have done naught to warrant arrest 
and imprisonment,” whined the Swiss. 
“ Surely my personal affair with Enrique 
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Menendez is not of such importance 
that—” 

“Tf for no other reason than that you 
were the cause of the deaths of both Don 
Enrique and the heartbroken Inez,” con- 
tinued D’Albret relentlessly, “I would fol- 
low you to the ends of the earth. But 
among the effects you left behind you in 
your hasty departure was a letter, my trai- 
torous friend, written by you to one close 
to the person of His Majesty the King of 
France, in which you offered this particular 
person a fabulous sum for certain informa- 
tion that your master in Spain was desirous 
of obtaining. No other eye but mine has 
seen this letter of whose whereabouts only 
I have knowledge—safe hidden so that no 
prying eye may find it.” 

Bourdelais paced the floor, his bearded 
face contorted with emotion. D’Albret, 
seated below the open square of the port, 
contemptuously regarded his crestfallen 
enemy. 

“You were in the service of a Spanish 
noble!” cried Bourdelais, suddenly stop- 
ping and facing the Gascon. “ Why, then, 
should you concern yourself with a matter 
that can only benefit another royal Spanish 
house?” 

D’Albret’s lips curled in a sneer. 

“JT am a Frenchman, Bourdelais,” he 
proudly returned. “ Against anv other 
country or faction I am willing to fight to 
the death for the gold that holds me to 
the service of Aragon—but for my native 
land—for France—I would renounce my 
allegiance to Philip of Spain himself!” 

Bourdelais shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly—and then, as a shadow, unseen to 
the Gascon, slowly darkened the open port, 
a crafty gleam lit his eyes and he folded his 
arms. 

“ Granted that I am the villain you make 
me out to be, monsieur,” he said in a quieter 
voice, “‘ what is it you intend doing with 
me?” 

D’Albret’s tone was more conciliatory as 
he answered the question. 

“Tt is my intention to take you to the 
captain’s cabin, and there in the presence of 
witnesses, whom I shall have no difficulty 
in summoning, you will regretfully hand 
your warrant to Paradis, stating that for 
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reasons best known to yourself you cannot 
undertake to exercise the authority which 
his majesty has been so graciously pleased 
to bestow upon you.” 

“ And if I refuse?” 

“Tf you refuse, monsieur,’ declared 
D’Albret with vehemence, “ it will be my 
duty to—” 

He never finished the sentence. 

A heavy object descended upon his head 
with crushing force, and he sank limply to 
the floor. Picard’s evil face appeared in the 
embrasure and he quietly crawled into the 
cabin. 

‘“‘Ts he dead?” he whispered as the two 
bent over the senseless body. Bourdelais 
hastily searched every pocket in the Gas- 
con’s clothing, but without finding what he 
sought, before replying. | 

“ He still breathes,” he said, “but we 
will soon remedy that!” 

He drew aside a small rug which lay in 
front of his bed, and, opening a square 
trap which gave access to the deep pit in 
which the ship’s bilge water collected, he 
pulled the unconscious Gascon to the edge 
of the black hole and shoved him over. He 
heard the sound of a heavy splash, and, 
grinning evilly, he replaced the trapdoor 
and drew the rug into its accustomed place. 


CHAPTER VII. 
UNMASKED! 


HORTLY before sundown that day the 
Soliel entered the bay where, upon a 
low peninsula on its eastern shore, the 

stockaded walls of Fort Maurepas lay, sur- 
rounded by the clustered huts of Biloxi. 
The governor of the colony, De Sauvole, 
and Bienville, his second in command, had 
welcomed with appropriate ceremony the 
arrival of the ship from France, and as the 
sun slowly sank over the sandy wastes to 
the west of Biloxi Bay, but few persons 
were left aboard the vessel, anchored well 
off the sandy shore. 

André Rossignol sat upon the shoreward 
rail of the ship, watching the gradually ap- 
pearing lights in the settlement with indif- 
ferent gaze as he speculated anxiously on 
the mysterious disappearance of his master. 
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To be sure, Captain Paradis had made 
light of the matter when André, alarmed at 
the prolonged absence of D’Albret, had gone 
to him with fears, and he bade him con- 
tinue his diligent search. 

“He has not fallen overboard since we 
breakfasted together this morning, my good 
man,” he had said as André abashedly 
turned to leave the quarter-deck, “ and he 
must therefore be somewhere about the 
vessel. But be not alarmed,” he had coun- 
seled kindly, ‘“‘ Antoine d’Albret is quite 
capable of taking care of himself. Go thou 
and prepare thy master’s equipment for 
removal ashore and trouble not thy head as 
to his whereabouts.” 

But all the passengers had gone ashore 
and only the seamen detailed to guard the 
vessel remained aboard as André sat in the 
ever growing darkness, his ugly face creased 
with worry and many strong oaths falling 
unheard from his lips. 

The last pink flush of twilight had died 
upon the western sky and the ship lay 
shrouded in darkness when André, walking 
dejectedly toward his master’s cabin with 
the faint hope in his heart that D’Albret 
might have returned to his room, detected 
a beam of light shining through the crack 
in the door of Bourdelais’s cabin. 

He stopped short, for he knew that the 
Swiss had left the ship with Captain Para- 
dis and his servant, Picard, and that no 
person now aboard the Soliel had any right 
to be prowling about the deserted cabins. 
His heart beat high with hope as he tip- 
toed toward the door—the same through 
which he had seen Bourdelais hand the 
note to the Spaniard—and he softly ap- 
plied his eye to the lighted crack. 

Upon his knees, gazing down through a 
black hole in the floor, by the light of the 
lantern which he held in his extended hand, 
was a man who, for the moment, André 
could not identify. The flickering rays of 
the lantern lent a devilish cast to the 
countenance and it was not until he raised 
his head and looked critically at his lantern 
that Rossignol recognized the face of Picard, 
Bourdelais’s servant. 

With growing stupefaction, the silent 
Rossignol observed the curious movements 
of the kneeling man and, with mystified 
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interest, he watched him unwind a rope 
from around his body and tie the lantern 
tc the end of it, and then lower the light 
down through the open trap. 

The light shone up through the opening 
in the floor, giving Picard an even more 
diabolical appearance than before as he 
leaned over the edge of the pit. André saw 
him tie the end of the rope to his foot and 
then reach back toward the bed which had 
been his master’s, but it was not until the 
man’s hand reappeared with a musket 
clasped therein that, for the first time, 
Rossignol felt a sudden chill of fear and 
he intuitively realized that in some way the 
man’s appearance here boded no weal for 
his master. 

With the stealth of a cat, André quietly 
pushed open the door and advanced toward 
the unconscious Picard who, drawing the 
musket to his shoulder, was taking careful 
aim at something in the depths below him. 
André peered over Picard’s shoulder and 
then, instantly drawing his knife from his 
belt, he drove the sharp steel to the hilt 
in the other’s shoulders. 

With a moan, Picard toppled over and 
he would have fallen into the hold had not 
André seized him and laid him to one side 
upon the floor of the cabin where, without 
knowing what had happened him, he died. 


Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bein- 
ville, lieutenant to the governor, and sec- 
ond in command at Biloxi, leaned back 
against the wall of the fort’s anteroom and 
balefully regarded the drunken figure of 
Raoul Bourdelais who sprawled upon a 
high-backed bench and narrated unctuously 
a nuimber of doubtful adventures of which 
he had been the questionable hero. 

The Swiss, fearful lest D’Albret might - 
still be living and in mortal terror that the 
Gascon might in that event find some mode 
of escape from the hole into which his 
unconscious body had been thrust, had 
quieted his shattered nerves throughout the 
day with copious draughts of cognac and 
wine. But now, conscious of the fact that 
his servant Picard, whom he had sent back 
aboard the vessel to make sure that D’Al- 
bret was dead, would make assurance doubly 
sure, his fears had vanished and, craven 
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and bully that he was, his spirits had risen 
with the liquor he had consumed and he 
was in a most objectionable state of boorish 
intoxication. 

“T fear that monsieur will find few op- 
portunities for exercising his talents in this 
country,” observed Bienville at the conclu- 
sion of the last of Bourdelais’s coarse tales. 

The Swiss laughed slyly and he leered at 
the speaker. 

“My dear young Canadian savage,” he 
chuckled, ‘‘ Raoul Bourdelais has never yet 
encountered the woman who could resist his 
advances.” 

Bienville clenched his strong white teeth 
together. Although, at the time only a 
youth of twenty he had proved himself the 
worthy son of an illustrious father and quite 
the equal in intelligence and bravery of his 
numerous distinguished brothers, of whom 
Le Moyne d’Iberville was the most con- 
spicuous example. Between the young Can- 
adian and De Sauvole, the governor of the 
colony, a friendship had sprung up, en- 
gendered by the many hardships and dan- 
gers they had braved together, and the two 
men exchanged glances of impotent anger 
at the patronizing and insulting attitude 
which the Swiss assumed toward them. 

“The only women here, monsieur,”” pro- 
tested De Sauvole, “ are the virtuous wives 
and innocent daughters of the settlers.” 

Bourdelais shrugged his shoulders. 

“ T cannot afford to be particular,” he re- 
turned. ‘ And mayhap among the women 
here are some pretty wenches who—” 

He straightened up and arose clumsily 
to his feet as at that moment Felice Paradis 
entered the room, and Bienville, who had 
been about to protest against his superior’s 
aspersions upon the morals of the women- 
folk of Biloxi, restrained his temper and 
rushed forward to take the maiden’s arm. 
The impressionable young man had quite 
succumbed to the beauty of this fair 
stranger, and his growing resentment against 
the gaucheries of the renegade Swiss were 
forgotten as he smiled into the face of the 
woman who had captured his heart, and he 
bowed as he presented his arm to her. 

“ Will mademoiselle allow me the pleas- 
ure of escorting her into the dining hall?” 
he asked eagerly. 
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Felice looked anxiously about the room 
as if in search of some person and a twinge 
of jealousy disturbed the young Canadian 
as a disappointed sigh escaped the maiden’s 
lips. But, looking up into his face, Felice 
returned his smile and, under the influence 
of the girl’s beauty, Bienville forgot his 
momentary qualm. 

“ Monsieur is most kind,” murmured 
Felice as she took his arm. 

“He is most presumptuous!” declared 
Bourdelais with a scornful smile as he rude- 
ly interposed himself between Bienville and 
the girl. “It is my right to take madem- 
oiselle in to dinner!” 

Bienville backed away, his face white 
with passion and he would have drawn his 
sword had not the indignant De Sauvole 
clutched his arm and restrained him, al- 
though he himself could scarce restrain his 
anger. Bourdelais, heedless alike to the 
muttered indignation which his action pro- 
voked among the assembled people, as he 
was to the wounded susceptibilities of the 
boy he had insulted, grasped Felice by the 
arm and haughtily led the frightened and 
angry girl to a seat at the burdened table 
in the next room. 

“T want it thoroughly understood,” he 
declared as he stood swaying at the head 
of the table and watched the silent and 
wrathful company take their seats, “ that 
I am now in command at Fort Maurepas 
and that I will visit my. extreme displeasure 
upon any person who dares brook my 
authority. Is that plain to you, Bienville?” 

He scowled upon the young Canadian 
who entered the room with De Sauvole, and 
Bienville, heedless of the remonstrances of 
the governor walked swiftly up to the 
drunken man and stood, trembling with 
anger before him. 

“Your insufferable behavior warrants 
a most drastic remedy, monsieur!’’ he cried, 
his flushed young face pushed close to the 
sneering countenance of the Swiss. “ You 
are drunk now and therefore unaccountable 
for your insulting words and actions—to- 
morrow I will demand that you apologize 
to me for your rudeness this evening!” 

He turned on his heel and walked toward 
the door of the room. 

“ Pardieu!”’ muttered Bourdelais in as- 
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tonishment as Bienville walked away, and 
he took an involuntary step toward the 
Canadian. “‘ What a vile temper yon beard- 
less youth has, to be sure!” 

He blinked stupidly toward the door 
through which Bienville had disappeared 
and then, with a laugh, he staggered to his 
seat and smiled into Felice’s face. 

“Did he alarm you then, my sweet?” 
he asked soothingly, endeavoring to pat the 
shoulder of the shrinking girl with clumsy 
hand. “I shall deal with the bumptious 
young coxcomb to-morrow.” 

Felice shrank further away from the 
crunken wretch and he, overbalancing, fell 
with his elbows upon the table so that his 
wine overspilled and stained his coat. The 
girl glanced in abhorrence at the loutish 
figure and then she arose from her seat and 
took refuge with her father as Bourdelais 
snatched at her with wavering fingers. 

The men present, jumped to their feet 
while Paradis, allowing his outraged feel- 
ings full vent, placed Felice in his chair and, 
leaning over the table, he thrust the sottish 
figure of the Swiss back into his chair. 

“Tt is enough, monsieur!” he cried bitter- 
ly. “ As captain of the vessel which brought 
you to this country I must apologize to De 
Sauvole and particularly to Bienville for 
your atrocious behavior. The lowest sea- 
man aboard Le Soliel would not comport 
himself as you have done since our arrival 
here and, though I will not take Bienville’s 
quarrel with you upon mine own shoulders, 
J insist that you apologize to my daughter 
for your outrageous and insulting comport- 
ment toward her.” 

Bourdelais endeavored to scramble to his 
feet, but his legs would not support his 
body and he sat back in his chair and 
looked up at Paradis with solemn gravity. 

“J am surprised and grieved, Paradis,” 
he hiccuped, “that you would speak in 
so unwarranted a manner toward your pros- 
pective son-in-law. I merely wished to show 
my affection toward your daughter.” 

Felice shuddered with repugnance as she 
looked into the leering countenance of the 
Swiss, whose condition, owing to the heat 
of the room, acting upon the numerous 
potations in which he had indulged, was 
fast becoming disgusting. 
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“ My daughter is not for you, Bourde- 
lais!” replied the captain. ‘“ Sooner would 
I see her die a spinster than married to a 
vile, degenerate brute!” 

For an instant a spark of manhood 
seemed to animate the sodden figure at the 
head of the table and he straightened in 
his chair under the lash of the tongue of . 
his erstwhile friend. 

“You promised me, Paradis—” he be- 
gan. 

“Aye, before I heard from the lips of 
another the manner of man you are,” re- 
torted the captain coldly. “ I know you now 
for a lewd, drunken wretch, and I will never 
have done with thanking D’Albret for the 
service he has done me.” 

At mention of the Gascon’s name Bourde- 
lais chuckled to himself and he poured an- 
other glass of wine with hands that shook 
the liquor all about his glass before he 
looked up with a triumphant grin. 

“Was it your intention to allow that 
loud-mouthed braggart to wed your 
daughter?” he asked-insolently—but at this 
juncture the white-lipped De Sauvole 
motioned to two of his officers and, with 
grim determination, he approached the be- 
fuddled Bourdelais and requested him to 
rise. 

“ Monsieur is not himself,” he said as his 
sergeants joined him, “ perhaps it would be 
wiser for him to go to his room until he 
has recovered from his present indisposi- 
tion.” 

Bourdelais glared up at the governor with 
an expression of ludicrous dignity. 

“Do you dare insinuate that I am 
drunk?” he querulously asked. Neverthe- 
less he arose, assisted by the three disgusted 
officers and he laughed as he passed Paradis 
and his trembling daughter. 

“To-morrow will be our wedding day, 
my dear,” he cried as Felice glanced disgust- 
edly up at him. 

He stopped on his way and, despite the 
efforts of De Sauvole to silence him, he 
leaned forward and again addressed the 
girl. 

“T will get the priest to marry us in the 
morning,” he said as he ogled the girl. “ To- 
morrow at this time you will be mine. 
You will be Mme. Bourdelais and I will be 
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the happiest of men!” He turned his head 
and insolently addressed De Sauvole. ‘“‘ You 
will see that all arrangements are made for 
the ceremony, monsieur,” he commanded. 
“T myself will see the priest.” 

“Father Douay is gone on a mission 
among the savages,” replied the governor. 
“J know not when he will return. Come, 
monsieur—” 

“ And I would not marry you even were 
you to force me to my knees,” declared 
Felice spiritedly, despite her father’s ad- 
monitions to be silent. “My love belongs 
to a man a thousandfold more worthy than 
you—monster!” 

“We will see about that at some later 
date,”’ was Bourdelais’s sullen response as 
he angrily shook off De Sauvole’s detaining 
grip. “As for your Gascon lover—he will 
nevermore trouble you with his attentions!” 

Felice straightened in her seat and her 
eyes opened in sudden terror at the exultant 
look on Bourdelais’s face. She had been 
vaguely alarmed at D’Albret’s prolonged 
absence even before she had sat down at 
the table—now a great fear oppressed her 
and her cheeks paled as she asked the 
question. 

“What do you mean, monsieur?” she 
gasped. 

Bourdelais shrugged his shoulders in a 
deprecatory manner. 

“ The fellow attempted to robe me in my 
cabin this morning,” he replied, “and I 
was forced, in self-defense, to fell him to 
the floor. Unfortunately, my man Picard, 
had left open the trap-door leading to the 
hold through the floor of my cabin, into 
which he was in the habit of sweeping the 
dust from the room, and down this opening 
the Gascon fell, breaking his neck against 
the bottom of the ship.” 

Captain Paradis leaped astounded to his 
feet and Felice clung weakly to him. 

“Tt cannot be truet”’ she moaned, her 
eyes distraught and staring. “ Oh, tell me, 
monsieur, that you jest!” 

Bourdelais shook his head regretfully. 

“ Alas, I cannot! My servant, Picard, 
will tell you that I speak the truth,” he 
said. “ Picard—” 

“ Picard is dead!” 

Every eye was turned toward the door 
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from which came this astonishing interrup- 
tion and Bourdelais uttered an exclamation 
of terror as his drunkenness suddenly left 
him and he recognized the dapper figure 
of Antoine d’Albret! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DISILLUSIONED. 


ITH a glad little cry Felice darted 
from her father’s side and threw 
herself into the arms of the smiling 

D’Albret, who patted her gently upon the 
shoulder ere he tenderly led her to her seat 
and faced the now suddenly sober Bour- 
delais. 

“ Your man, Picard, met with a most un- 
fortunate accident,” he said. “He was 
leaning over the open trap in your room, 
Bourdelais with the evident intention of 
practising his marksmanship with a musket 
he carried, but when my faithful Rossignol 
realized that I, his master, was in danger 
of being wounded by an accidental shot 
from the man’s weapon, he remonstrated 
with Picard in a most pointed manner— 
and—er—Picard toppled over and expired 
—with regrettable haste. We tossed the 
body overboard, after André had lowered 
a rope to me and pulled me up from the 
filthy bilge in which I had been lying.” 

Bourdelais stared in dismayed incredulity 
into the Gascon’s amused countenance. 

“-You—you were not dead!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

D’Albret chuckled as he patted his body 
for the other’s edification. 

“My whiskered friend,” he answered, 
“do I look dead? Tell me, do you think 
that a dead man could pull your ear as hard 
as that?” 

His hand darted to the other’s head and 
he wrenched at the ear with such violence 
as to cause the other to utter a sharp cry 
of pain. 

“Nay, Bourdelais,” retorted D’Albret, 
“T am not dead—although the treacherous 
clout that your man Picard gave me this 
morning well-nigh broke my sconce. But 
tell me, my good fellow, did I not hear you 
insinuate that I entered your cabin for the 
purpose of robbing you?” 
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Bourdelais stood in miserable silence be- 
fore him, one hand clasping the bleeding 
ear which the Gascon had pulled. 

“ Ah,” continued D’Albret, “do I hear 
you say that you spoke in jest and that you 
intended explaining to this lady and these 
gentles that you lied?” 

Bourdelais dumbly nodded his head. 

“Tt is as well,” said the Gascon. “ And 
now, Bourdelais, about that little matter 
that we were discussing this morning when 
Picard so rudely interrupted me: Is there 
nought I can do to dissuade you from your 
intention of resigning the commission that 
his majesty bestowed upon you? ‘Think, 
man—think hard!” 

The Swiss choked and he looked pleading- 
ly into D’Albret’s face. But in those laugh- 
ing eyes he saw nothing of mercy and he 
slowly shook his head. 

“T have decided,” he whispered, so that 
only D’Albret heard him. 

“ And your decision?” prompted the Gas- 
con. ‘“ Say it loud, Bourdelais—so that M. 
Paradis, and these other gentles may hear.” 

Bourdelais turned to De Sauvole. 

“T feel, monsieur, that my health will 
not permit of my retaining the warrant that 
his majesty conferred upon me. There- 
fore, I beg of you to—to—” 

“To appoint some other person in my 
place,” suggested the merciless D’Albret. 

Bourdelais repeated the words and then 
made as if to leave the room. De Sauvole 
and the officers present who had had to 
suffer the ignominy of the man’s drunken 
bombast short minutes before, looked at 
D’Albret with respectful admiration, and 
they exchanged glances of incredulous de- 
light. 

“You may leave this room, Bourdelais,” 
called D’Albret after the slinking figure, 
“ but you had better retire to your old quar- 
ters aboard the Soliel. Rossignol—whose 
ugly, grinning face I see in the hallway— 
will accompany you to the ship. May 
your dreams be pleasant, monsieur, and 
may you suffer no pangs of conscience 
as you view the blood of Picard upon 
the floor of your cabin. For a few 
moments there was a silence in the 
low-ceiled chamber that could almost be felt, 
and then, as a distant door slammed, a babel 
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of voices arose as every person in the room 
crowded around the Gascon, and a hun- 
dred questions were asked him. 

“ Messieurs!”’ he protested laughingly as 
he held his hands in the air in an attitude 
of surrender. “I cannot answer your many 
questions until I have eaten some of this 
appetizing food whose savor fills the air. 
Have mercy, I pray; I have had nought to 
eat since yestere’en.” 

And he looked almost shyly into Felice’s 
drawn face as he sat down beside her, 

But he was allowed little time for com- 
forting the inner man. There were many 
introductions to be made, all of which 
D’Albret acknowledged with the natural 
courtesy which was one of his most winning 
charms; but to all the excited questions 
which were hurled at him he replied that 
he would make a full explanation as soon as 
he had partaken of his dinner, When final- 
ly he sat back in his chair, the throbbing 
bruise on his head forgotten in the satiety 
of the moment, he related to his interested 
listeners such facts of Bourdelais’s humilia- 
tion and chastisement as he chose to give 
them. 

“The man is, as you say, my dear De 
Sauvole, a mannerless churl,” he said in 
reply to a heated remark from the gov- 
emnor, “ and on that account we must make 
allowances for his boorish behavior this eve- 
ning. 

“ He is indeed a rogue—such an one as 
you have little conception, though, unless 
he gives me cause for doing so, the secret of 
his villainy will not be disclosed by me. 
I would suggest, monsieur, that you see to 
it that he does not communicate with any 
person outside the confines of this fortress.” 

De Sauvole nodded his head. 

“You consider him a spy?” he asked in- 
terestedly. 

D’Albret made a gesture of uncertainty. 

“J will not say that he is a spy,” he re- 
plied, “ but I am convinced that he is a per- 
son to whom it would be most unwise to 
impart any information concerning your 
methods of defense or offense, nor any 
secrets which you would not care to have 
reach the ears of the Spaniards.” 

A murmur of anger arose from the assem- 
bled officers. 
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“I will imprison the wretch!” exclaimed 
De Sauvole impetuously. 

D’Albret shook his head decisively. 

“T beg of you, monsieur!” he remon- 
strated. For reasons at present known only 
to myself I pray you not to let him know 
that he is suspected of being other than 
an objectionable character.” 

“ But, monsieur,” protested De Sauvole, 
“as governor of Fort Maurepas, I must in- 
sist upon knowing your reasons for sus- 
pecting the man, so that the safety of this 
garrison may not be imperilled.” 

D’Albret meditatively nodded his head. 

“JT will discuss the matter with you at 
some other time, monsieur,” he said. 
“ Mayhap a soldier of your wisdom and 
experience may know better than I what to 
do in the circumstances.” 

The door, which Bourdelais had closed 
behind him, opened at this juncture and 
Bienville reéntered the room. His black 
eyes rested resentfully for a moment upon 
the back of the handsome stranger who oc- 
cupied a seat beside Mlle. Paradis, and he 
walked over to where a chair lay vacant 
beside De Sauvole. 

D’Albret looked up with polite anticipa- 
tion as the youth took his seat at the table, 
and then both men—the dashing Gascon 
and the fiery young Canadian—arose simul- 
taneously to their feet and, with joyous ex- 
clamations, rushed into each other’s arms. 

“ Antoine D’Albret!” cried Bienville, his 
eyes wide with unbelief. ‘“ What good spirit 
brought thee here?” 

“ Jean Baptiste!” was D’Albret’s delight- 
ed rejoinder. “I thought thee still in 
France!” 

The two men held each other at arm’s 
length and looked delightedly into each 
other’s faces. Then they embraced again 
as each excitedly interrogated the other. 

“ T thought thee in Spain, Antoine!” cried 
Bienville. ‘The fame of Sans Peur and 
his daring exploits have reached even to 
Quebec!” : 

“When didst thou leave Paris, my little 
Jean—though not little any longer!” re- 
plied D’Albret as he affectionately squeezed 
the boy’s shoulders. “ Hast forgotten the 
tricks I taught thee with the Duchess—the 
Moorish cut and the Galician parry? Thou 
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wert overly small to wield a heavy sword, 
I remember—marry, thou were not up to 
my shoulder in those days!” 

They laughingly regarded each other 
again—and at that moment Felice, over- 
wrought by the strain she had undergone 
during the past hour, sighed gently and 
swooned. 

The startled D’Albret reached down and 
raised the limp form of the girl in his 
arms while her anxious father held a glass 
of wine to her bloodless lips. 

Bienville, his face suddenly white with 
anxiety, darted to D’Albret’s side and as 
the Canadian looked into Felice’s face, the 
Gascon’s countenance went as pallid as the 
maiden’s, for he read in the eyes of Bienville 
a love as great as his own! 


For the better part of a week all hands 
set to and cleared the Soliel of the supplies 
she had brought to the needy colony. To 
the fort’s armament of twelve cannon were 
added eight others and, in the square, log 
built bastion which did duty as a maga- 
zine, immense supplies of powder were 
stored. 

The addition of several score highly 
trained fighting men to his inadequate 
forces was most gratifying to De Sauvole, 
for he knew that, although the kingdoms 
of France and Spain were at peace with 
each other and that, although the latter 
country had benefitted hugely through the 
treaty of Ryswick three years before, the 
Spaniard eyed with disfavor the embryonic 
colony of Louisiana which separated the 
Spanish dominion of Mexico on the west 
from that of Florida on the east. 

He knew also that it was the Spanish 
way to act first and apologize afterward, 
and that, if they considered that there was a 
chance of successfully annihilating the little 
French garrison which stood between them 
and their dreams of empire, they would not 
hesitate a moment to put their designs into 
execution, and to reclaim again the land 
to which De la Salle had in 1683 given 
the title of Louisiana in honor of his sov- 
ereign, Louis XIV of France. 

Furthermore, the Chickasaw Indians, 
whose territory lay to the north of that of 
the Biloxis, the tribe whose name D’Iber- 
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ville had given to the post, were again on 
the warpath and, for many long days and 
nights double guard had had to be main- 
tained over the fort and settlement. True, 
the Chickasaws had but resumed their age- 
old warfare against the Biloxis and as yet 
no attempt had been made against the fort, 
but, as friends and allies of the weaker 
tribe, whose warriors were encamped about 
the fort for protection, De Sauvole did not 
need to be shown by the occasional mur- 
der of a lonely Frenchman that the Chicka- 
saws had thrown down the gauntlet no less 
to the unfortunate Biloxis than to their pow- 
erful allies, the French, and he knew that 
behind their aggression was the bloody hand 
of Spain. 

To D’Albret and Bienville he confided 
. his fears and plans on the day following 
the arrival of the Soliel. The Gascon, upon 
learning of the danger that threatened the 
little colony was quick to offer his sword 
to the young governor, and Bienville, whose 
boyhood idol D’Albret had been, laughed 
with sheer delight as he enthusiastically 
clapped his friend upon the back. 

“Thou art a regiment in thyself, An- 
toine!” he declared, and De Sauvole hearti- 
ly shook the Gascon’s hand as he accepted 
his offer. 

D’Albret had told the governor of the 
machinations of Bourdelais and he had 
shown him the two notes upon which he 
had based his conclusions as to the fellow’s 
treachery. De Sauvole had, at his request, 
taken into his keeping the note which Bour- 
delais had written to the official at Louis’s 
court, but the other, after all three men had 
vainly tried to decipher its message, he 
kept upon his person, determined whenever 
the opportunity presented itself to attempt 
its solution. 

Both De Sauvole and Bienville had, upon 
hearing the indisputable evidence of Bour- 
delais’s infamy, been strongly opposed to 
showing the wretch any lenity, and D*‘Albret 
had had to argue with them for hours be- 
fore the governor reluctantly agreed to 
feign ignorance of the man’s perfidy and to 
allow him enough liberty that he might not 
only implicate himself still further, but 
that he might also incriminate any con- 
federates in his possible designs against the 
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French. The Swiss was accordingly brought 
ashore and permitted the freedom of the 
fortress outside whose stockaded walls he 
was forbidden to set foot. 


For days Felice lay abed, her delicate 
body racked with a fever and, although 
Antoine d’Albret endeavored to induce 
Captain Paradis to allow him to see her, 
her father was adamant in his refusal. 

“‘ She has undergone a greater strain than 
she has been able to stand, M. d’Albret,” 
the captain explained in a kindly manner. 
“The voyage across the Atlantic was an 
arduous undertaking for one so delicately 
nurtured as Felice, and it will be several 
days before she will be able to be about 
and around.” 

He did not tell the anxious fellow that 
the prime reason for her sudden breakdown 
was the shock of hearing of her lover’s 
death and the subsequent sudden revulsion 
of feeling when she saw him standing before 
her in the flesh. Nor did he see fit to in- 
form D’Albret that her every spoken wish 
was of him and that she eagerly looked 
forward to the days when she might speak 
to him again. 

Paradis was a seaman and a navigator 
of skill and courage. His daughter was the 
one object upon whom he lavished his 
affections and she had, since the death of 
his wife, three years before, taken the place 
in his heart that her mother had held. 

Consequently, the man could not be 
judged too harshly for his obsessing desire 
to see Felice mated with one who would be 
able to give her the wealth and position in 
society that his soul craved for her. Bour- 
delais had been, until his unmasking by 
D’Albret, the man to whom he had wished 
to see his daughter wed; his behavior on 
that first night on shore had too plainly re- 
vealed him in his true colors and had placed 
him definitely beyond the pale. 

The captain liked and admired D’Albret 
and with his liking was a wholesome respect 
—but D’Albret was a wanderer, a soldier 
of fortune and, although in every spot where 
men forgathered the name of Sans Peur 
was one to be reckoned with, Paradis did 
not consider him an eligible candidate for 
the hand of his daughter. 
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Bienville was the scion of the noblest 
house in Canada—that of Le Moyne. His 
family was wealthy and powerful, and, in 
the period that Paradis had known the lad 
he had seen in him the ability and courage 
that were later to stand the Canadian in 
good stead throughout the decades of his 
tenure of office as governor of Louisiana. 

He knew that the impressionable heart 
of the young man had been lost to the fair 
Felice and he determined that, cost what it 
might in tears and anguish, he would place 
every obstacle in D’Albret’s path, that the 
way for Bienville might be made more 
smooth, and he hoped in time that Felice 
would forget her love for the handsome 
Gascon and return in full measure the 
passion that Bienville entertained for her. 
Paradis, no less than D’Albret, had seen the 
expression of consternation and anxiety that 
had overspread Bienville’s countenance 
when Felice had fainted and he had also in- 
terpreted aright the light that had burned 
in the young Canadian’s eyes. 

When, therefore, the day came that 
Felice was able to sit up in the sunny cham- 
ber which she and her father shared as a 
living room, and she asked her father to 
find D’Albret and bring him to her, the 
seaman left her with determination in his 
countenance and a vague misgiving in his 
heart. 

Beside a cannon which was_ being 
mounted into position the captain found 
D’Albret and Bienville discussing old times 
together when the boy was a student in 
Paris, and the mariner’s determination 
wavered for a moment as the Gascon’s 
hearty laughter answered some facetious re- 
mark on the part of the Canadian. But 
he steeled himself to the disagreeable task 
he had set himself to do and, as the two 
young men looked up at his approach, he 
smiled upon them impartially. 

“ Pardieu!’”’ he exclaimed as he patted 
the smooth brass barrel of the gun. “ Me- 
thinks that any unbidden guests will be en- 
tertained more lavishly than they expect 
should they visit us. I would that Felice 
were strong enough to come out and see the 
preparations being made for her defense.” 

He looked about him at the mounted 
cannon—the alarm bell whose strident tones 
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would call the settlers into the fort should 
necessity arise—the loop-holes through 
which two score muskets could be dis- 
charged simultaneously. 

“ And Felice—” ventured D’Albret hesi- 
tantly; “is she better?” 

Paradis nodded and he rubbed a nervous 
hand along the polished gun. 

“‘ She is up and sitting comfortably at a 
window,” he replied. “I have a message 
which she desired I deliver—” 

Both young men stared eagerly at the 
lowered face of the captain, and he inwardly 
cursed himself for the pusillanimity which 
caused him such qualms of conscience be- 
fore the earnest eyes of Antoine d’Albret. 

“Then she sent you to—to deliver a 
message?” prompted the Gascon, and he 
waited with breathless intensity for the 
older man’s answer. 

Captain Paradis again nodded his head, 
then he straightened up and looked de- 
terminedly at D’Albret. 

“She asked me to tell M. de Bienville 
that she was lonely and that she wished to 
be entertained,” he replied, and he turned 
his eyes from D’Albret’s stricken face and 
accompanied the ecstatic Canadian back 
to his quarters. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BORDER-LINE OF FOREST. 


’ALBRET remained where the others 
had left him and he stared after the 
two figures as one stunned. The 

warm sun which aforetime had thrilled him 
with the mellow promise of the summer 
day, and under whose soft rays the wooded 
countryside and silvery sands had never 
been so beautiful, now beat pitilessly down 
upon a land utterly barren and interminably 
drab. The blue had gone from the sky— 
the sweetness from the songs of the birds, 
and the spicy odors which blew in from the 
flower-carpeted rim of the forest. were no 
longer pleasing to his nostrils. 

He mechanically moved to follow Bien- 
ville and Paradis but, as the door opened 
and closed behind them, he checked him- 
self and walked dejectedly toward his own 
quarters outside the fortress gates. 
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Forlorn he sat upon the side of his bed, 
his head buried in his hands as he vainly 
strove to understand what had happened. 
Did Felice love Jean Baptiste? Had she 
asked for him in preference to the man to 
whom she had pledged her love? The 
thought was unbearable and D’Albret 
groaned in anguished despair. 

He knew that Bienville had fallen in love 
with Felice, and in his heart of hearts he 
could not find it in him to blame the boy. 
Surely no man born of woman could look 
upon the maiden and remain unmoved. 
And he, Antoine d’Albret, had sworn to 
marry her; had sworn that no other but he 
should wed the girl—and, by all that was 
holy, he would marry her! 

He clenched his hands as he fiercely 
pressed his face against them, and a mo- 
mentary frenzy of jealousy against Bien- 
ville shook his frame so that he cried out. 
And then the thought that Bienville loved 
her—Jean Baptiste, the young Canadian 
whom he knew would not hurt his friend 
for all the wealth of the Indies—Jean Bap- 
tiste, the boy who had learned the art of 
swordsmanship from this friend, who had 
almost sworn to be revenged upon the lad 
for yielding to a passion it was not in mor- 
tal power to resist. He arose to his feet and 
dashed the hot tears from his eyes as he 
called loudly to Rossignol. 

“You called, m’sieu’?”’ queried André, 
dropping the ax with which he, in company 
with a half score of sailors, had been chop- 
ping huge timbers for strengthening the de- 
fenses of the fort, and looking questioningly 
toward D’Albret. 

“ Go to M. de Sauvole,” commanded his 
master, ‘‘ and ask him to furnish thee with 
two muskets, powder, and shot. We are 
going a-hunting, thou and I!” 

“ But, m’siew’,” protested Rossignol, al- 
though not with displeasure, ‘“‘ the governor 
has given orders that no person may leave 
the precincts of the fort, since they found 
the body of Pierre Champinard—” 

“ Go and do as I bid thee!”” commanded 
his master. ‘‘ No man tells Antoine d’Al- 
bret that he may not do this or that. Dost 
fear the savages in yon forest, lout?” 

Rossignol scornfully spat upon the 
ground. 
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“You know that I do not, m’sien’,”’ he 
returned. “ But M. de Sauvole—’ 

D’Albret stepped forward as if to buffet 
his henchman, but Andre dodged the blow 
and looked back, grinning at D’Albret as he 
started toward the gate of the fortress, al- 
beit in his one eye there was an expression 
of uncertainty as he conjectured on the 
wild look in his master’s face as he had 
addressed him. 

Rossignol was an inordinately long time 
in complying with his master’s request, and 
D’Albret, fuming with impatience, at length 
followed after the man to see what he might 
be about, and he frowned as he reéntered 
the palisaded inclosure and saw De Sauvole, 
at the door leading to the officers’ ante- 
room, expostulating forcibly with the indig- 
nant Rossignol. 

“ He will not do as I asked him, m’sieu,”’ 
said André, as he recognized his master’s 
footsteps and looked around. “ Though I 
told M. de Sauvole that it was you who 
had commanded me—” 

De Sauvole turned harassedly upon D’Al- 
bret. 

“What mad undertaking is this that you 
contemplate?” he asked the Gascon. “ This 
stubborn fellow insists that you intend ven- 
turing into the forest in search of game, and 
I cannot induce him to acknowledge that he 
misunderstood you.” 

D’Albret grimly nodded his head. 

“ The man is right,” he asserted; “ it is 
my intention to try my fortune for a few 
days in the forest.” 

De Sauvole regarded the Gascon with 
perplexed expression and he slowly shook 
his head. 

“T cannot allow it,” he averred. “TI 
have given orders that no man may go be- 
yond the limits of the settlement. The 
Chickasaws would dispatch you before you 
had ventured half a league.” 

D’Albret laughed spiritlessly. 

“ What matter that I never come back?” 
he said, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“ One man more or less behind the walls 
of this fort should make little difference. 
Come, De Sauvole—please do as I ask 
you.” 

The governor regarded him with pained 
expression. 
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“What has come over you, D’Albret?” 
he asked solicitously. ‘‘ Surely you are not 
in your right mind!” 

D’Albret uttered an impatient ejacula- 
tion. 

“‘T was never saner, De Sauvole,” he re- 
plied. ‘“ But, come—I am overly anxious 
to be on my way.” 

“Tt is forbidden,” was the governor’s 
hesitant answer. 

D’Albret drew himself erect and glared. 

“Nothing is forbidden Antoine d’Albret, 
monsieur,” he retorted; and De Sauvole 
fidgeted under that imperious glance. “TI 
demand that you comply with my request.” 

The governor stood irresolute for a mo- 
ment, and then he entered the building and 
bade D’Albret follow. He opened the door 
leading to a room which was stacked high 
with all manner of arms, and, selecting two 
wide-mouthed muskets, he returned and 
gave one to each of the waiting men. He 
called a soldier in from the guard room, 
and, handing him two powder flasks and 
two small leather bags, he commanded him 
to fill them with powder and shot from the 
magazine. : 

“ Be seated, monsieur,’ he invited the 
Gascon. ‘“ Mayhap before Revillon re- 
turns from the magazine I can induce you 
to change your mind.” 

D’Albret sadly shook his head. 

“I am determined to do this thing,” he 
declared, “and nothing you could say 
would prevail against my firm intention to 
carry out my design.” 

He stood beside the proffered chair, look- 
ing reflectively down at it for a moment, 
then he unbuckled his sword belt and 
slipped its supporting strap from his shoul- 
ders. 

“ Take this, monsieur,” he said, and his 
voice momentarily broke. He swallowed 
and looked De Sauvole in the eye. “ The 
Duchess—the one member of her sex who 
has never proved fickle to me,” he said bit- 
terly, “ has never before left my possession. 
If I do not return, I would ask you to give 
this blade into the keeping of Jean Bap- 
tiste le Moyne. He has always coveted it, 
and in his keeping the vow I whispered to 
the Duchess will never be dishonored. If I 
~ return, I will seek it back from you,” 
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De Sauvole took the polished belt and 
shining weapon into his possession, and 
D’Albret pointed out to him the little pock- 
et in the shoulder strap in which reposed 
the cryptic note over which they had puz- 
zled short days before. 

“Use your best endeavor to solve the 
meaning of that missive,” he urged, “ an 
you wish to find the motive for Bourdelais’s 
seeming treachery.” 

De Sauvole nodded his head and he 
looked narrowly through the door into the 
sun-drenched inclosure without. He point- 
ed toward a far corner of the fortress where 
Bourdelais, now allowed the freedom of the 
fort, stood conversing with Tesoto, one of 
the many Biloxis who squatted about the 
hot courtyard upon their heels. 

“The man is forever engaged in talk 
with one or other of those dirty savages,” 
he declared; “but as no Chickasaw could 
possibly remain undetected among so many 
Biloxis, I doubt that he is planning any 
fresh treachery. Yet I would rather see 
the man imprisoned and safe under bolt and 
bar, where he could not possibly work us 
hurt.” 

D’Albret looked disinterestedly toward 
the Swiss and he grunted indifferently. 

“ He can do you no harm,” he said. He 
patted the short dirk which he carried 
thrust into the waistband of his breeches, 
“Tf he tried to escape—” His expression 
was significant. 

Revillon entered the room with the pow- 
der and shot, and, by the curious looks 
directed toward them from the soldiers who 
worked within the fortress, D’Albret knew 
that the soldier’s tongue had been busy and 
that the rumor of his contemplated expe- 
dition had been noised abroad. He hoped 
that Felice would hear of what he was 
about to do and that she would understand 
his motive in undertaking so rash an ad- 
venture. 

“ Come, André, let us be going,” he said 
at length, when the flasks and powder sacks 
had been adjusted about their persons. 

De Sauvole accompanied the two men 
to the gate, and, as they passed the house 
in which Felice was quartered, D’Albret’s 
face flushed and he was hard put to keep 
the tears from starting, From the corner 
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of his eyes he saw the door open and Bien- 
ville look curiously toward him. 

The Canadian asked a question of a sol- 
dier who passed the door, and D’Albret 
saw him start in surprise and quickly 
hasten toward him. Bourdelais looked up 
as D’Albret passed, and Tesoto, the Indian 
who conversed with him, regarded the Gas- 
con impassively. 

“ Antoine!” panted Bienville as he 
caught up with his friend. ‘ What is this 
I hear—that thou intendest braving the 
dangers of the forest alone!” 

D’Albret smiled wistfully upon the boy— 
he could not bring himself to hold aught 
against the young Canadian who would, he 
knew, did he but realize the passion that 
he, D’Albret, entertained toward Felice, 
cease his attentions toward the maiden at 
no matter what cost to himself. 

“Tt is the truth, Jean,” he replied. 
am a soldier, and I crave action.” 

“But the savages—the Chickasaws!” 
cried Bienville. ‘ Surely thou dost not in- 
tend braving the perils of the forest alone! 
Let me join thee, Antoine!” 

D’Albret gently disengaged his friend’s 
clutching arm as he nodded toward Ros- 
signol. 

“Nay, Jean,” he admonished the boy. 
“T go well served with so valiant a body- 
guard as Rossignol beside me. Better that 
thou stayest behind to keep Mlle. Paradis 
company and—and if I return not—” He 
gulped and endeavored to speak, but the 
words would not come. ‘Turning to his 
friend he clutched him by the hand and, 
despite his protests, walked swiftly away, 
accompanied by his faithful attendant. 
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The forest was densely wooded and a_ 


moist coolness pervaded the shaded aisles 
beneath the towering oaks and magnolias 
and Rossignol looked appreciatively about 
him as they followed a winding path parallel 
to the course of a small stream. 

But D’Albret did not stop to admire the 
beauty of the vistas which were forever 
opening out in front of him and he pressed 
forward at such a pace that Rossignol soon 
transferred his attention from the forest 
about him to the hummocks and fallen limbs 
upon which he was continually stumbling. 

“ M’siew’!” he panted at last as he 
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switched his musket from one arm to an- 
other and wiped his streaming face with a 
very soiled kerchief. ‘Is there any par- 
ticular hurry to reach the place to which 
we may be going?” 

D’Albret came back to earth and he 
slackened his pace as he grinned shame- 
facedly upon his servant. 

“ My thoughts were wandering, André,” 
he said, “and I was thinking of other 
things.” He stopped and looked about him 
and, for the first time, he appeared to be 
aware of the stately magnificence of the 
trees which, at this particular point, tow- 
ered majestically on all sides of him. His 
eyes lighted appreciably as his roving glance 
took in the loveliness of the sylvan land- 
scape and for a moment the sadness which 
had filled his countenance was lost in the 
wonder which took its place. 

“ Tiens!” he murmured in awed tones. 
“ Truly God never made a lovelier spot!” 

Rossignol threw himself to the ground 
and sighed happily as he wiped the sweat 
from his brow. 

“ Twould be paradise had we somethins 
to eat,” he declared. “I am hungry.” 

D’Albret sadly regarded the man who 
could talk of food in such a place as this. 
So far as he was concerned he did not care 
whether he ever ate again, and he lapsed 
into silence as he sank to the ground and 
again became lost in bitter thought. 

But even grief and vain repining will 
not prevail against the natural desire of a 
healthy body, and before long D’Albret was 
forced to the painful conclusion that he 
needed nourishment. The sun was high in 
the heavens, as evinced by the fanciful pat- 
terns of light and shade which carpeted the 
soft floor of the forest about him, and it 
was with mixed feelings that he watched 
Rossignol cautiously pick up. a short length 
of fallen branch and hurl it with unerring 
aim at an incautious hare which had ap- 
proached too closely to the resting men. 

It was the matter of but a few minutes 
to prepare the animal and soon a small fire 
hissed and crackled beneath the spitted car- 
cass and the savory odor of cooking meat 
tantalized their nostrils. 

“Master,” queried Rossignol as, their 
hunger satisfied and their thirst slaked at 
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the little stream which wound coolly 
through the forest near by, they started 
again on their journey, “ think you not that 
it were wiser to remain close to the fort to 
do our hunting? If we slay a deer, and 
we have to carry it many miles, the flesh 
will be tainted in this close atmosphere.” 

“The game we are after is two-legged,” 
D’Albret replied, “and we will leave our 
kill where we find it.” 

“ Are we going to attack the Indians?” 
Rossignol asked in astonishment. 

D’Albret coldly regarded his servant. 

“ Surely thou’rt not afraid?” he taunted 
him for the second time that day. 

Rossignol disregarded the insinuation. 

“And m’sieu’ expects to return alive to 
Biloxi?” he asked, regarding his master with 
incredulity. 

D’Albret laughed as he shook his head. 

“ T care not whether or no I return alive,” 
he calmly stated, ‘‘ but if thou carest to re- 
turn before we encounter the savages—” 

Rossignol drew himself erect, although 
the color had left his cheeks. 

“Wherever you go, master,” he replied, 
“JT go also. You gave me my life when 
you could easily have taken it. I would 
be the veriest craven were I to desert you 
when danger threatens. We will die to- 
gether if need be!” 


He looked about him at the silent forest.: 


“ But I doubt that we will encounter the 
savages,” he added. ‘“ There seems to be 
no living thing in these woods save a stray 
rabbit and an occasional squirrel.” 

And, as if in refutation of his remark, 
his hat was at that moment suddenly 
whisked off his head and he looked down in 
amazement at it. Through the crown pro- 
truded the point and feathered tip of an 
arrow. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WARRIORS OF POKASSET. 


HE two men instinctively threw them- 
selves flat upon the ground and 
cocked their loaded weapons and 

sprinkled powder in the priming cups while 
they glanced warily around to see from 
whence had come the arrow, 
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A sinister gleam of satisfaction blazed in 
D’Albret’s eyes as he looked about for some 
foeman upon whom to wreak his vengeance. 
In the excitement of the moment the ache 
that had filled his breast was stilled and a 
vast content settled upon him. No move- 
ment disturbed the calm serenity of his sur- 
roundings as his gaze darted from tree to 
tree from behind one of whose mighty boles 
had come the arrow. 

André reached over and pulled his hat 
toward him and he scowled ruefully at the 
two holes which now disfigured it. Hidden 
as he was by a fold in the ground from the 
direction in which had come the feathered 
missile his actions apparently passed un- 
noticed by the savage who had sought to 
kill him; but a sudden idea flashed through 
D’Albret’s brain and he whispered to André 
to raise his hat above his head on the end 
of his musket so that the savage, thinking 
it to adorn its owner’s head, might again 
shoot at it and in so doing expose his body 
and enable D’Albret to bring him down with 
a shot from his musket. 

Grumbling sullenly at what would con- 
stitute a fresh indignity to his treasured hat, 
Rossignol slowly raised the musket, and he 
swore long and violently as another arrow 
pierced it and tore the crown completely 
off. Even the stunning crash of D’Albret’s 
musket as it blazed in his ear failed to 
check his flow of words and it was only 
when his master arose to his feet and hur- 
riedly reloaded his musket, shouting mean- 
while to his servant to arise and fire at 
the man who had attacked them, that André 
jumped up with his loaded weapon and 
Stared into the forest. 

Dodging from tree to tree he observed 
the brown-skinned figure of an Indian and 
he raised his musket to his shoulder and 
fired at the retreating savage. A small sap- 
ling alongside the running figure trembled 
and slowly bowed as the Indian passed it. 
Before either of the two white men could 
aim and fire again the Indian had disap- 
peared in the dense underbrush that lined 
the banks of the brook. 

With weapons held so that they could be 
raised instantly to their shoulders the Gas- 
cons rushed through the forest in the direc- 
tion taken by the Indian. Whether he had 
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been wounded by either of the two shots 
which had been fired at him it was difficult 
to tell as, to their untrained eyes, scat- 
tered flecks of blood would not have been 
noticed by the white men. 

But when they reached the brook and 
had followed the track of moccasined feet 
up its sandy bed for a short distance, con- 
clusive evidence was shown them that at 
least one of the bullets had found its mark. 
Upon the flat surface of a barked log 
alongside the stream they gazed upon the 
bloody imprint of a human hand. 

“ He is bleeding badly,” quoth D’Albret 
as they again took up the chase, “ he must 
weaken ere long and will probably roll 
under some low-growing bush. Have a 
care lest thou walk upon him unawarés, 
André, and receive another arrow for thy 
pains.” 

The two Frenchman continued up the 
stream, the imprint of the Indian’s moc- 
casins ever luring them on, but if the man 
had been wounded badly, he took an un- 
conscionable time in succumbing to his hurt. 
Finally, at a point where the stream divided 
into two lesser streams, the native’s tracks 
disappeared in the water and neither of the 
Gascons could tell up which bed he had 
walked. D’Albret bade. his servant take 
the left hand branch while he took the right 
so that when either of them had discovered 
evidence that the savage had passed his 
way he was to shout and let the other 
know. 

D’Albret had walked only a short dis- 
tance and André had barely disappeared 
from his sight when, suddenly, he heard a 
terrific uproar from the direction his ser- 
vant had gone, followed by a splash—and 
then many splashes, and he knew that 
Rossignol had encountered the man they 
were seeking. 

Stumbling through the thick growth that 
separated the two branches of the stream, 
D’Albret rushed to the assistance of his 
henchman and, as the bushes thinned out 
before him and he was enabled to make out 
what was occurring, he held his musket be- 
fore him and crawled slowly to the edge 
of the forest along the border of the stream. 

In the center of the small waterway a 
spluttering, squirming mass of human beings 
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was churning the limpid waters into a dis- 
colored, yeasty froth while, upon the edge 
of the stream, vainly seeking where they 
might lend a helping hand, a half score of 
Chickasaw warriors followed the struggle 
with absorbed interest. 

D’Albret could not repress a grin as he 
saw the pother that the sturdy Rossignol 
was causing, and the hot blood leaped in 
his veins with pride at his countryman’s 
sturdy strength and tenacity, as evinced 
by the manner in which Indian after Indian 
abruptly shot from off that writhing mass 
and as quickly darted back again. 

But D’Albret wasted no time in idle con- 
templation of the scene that was being 
enacted before him. He dared not discharge 
his piece toward the welter of humanity 
that thrashed about in the stream for fear 
of wounding Rossignol, so he slowly raised 
the muzzle until it covered the foremost 
of the figures upon the bank, and he fired. 

Instantly all was confusion. The Indians 
who had been hovering about upon the out- 
skirts of the fracas in the stream, dropped 
to the ground, all save one who spun com- 
pletely around upon his heels and then fell 
face downward into the muddy water. The 
Indians who were vainly endeavoring to 
subdue the struggling André, fell away from 
the cursing man and, lying prone in the 
stream, looked fearfully toward the bank, 
from which was slowly drifting a wispy 
cloud of smoke. 

Before the startled aborigines could make 
another move, D’Albret had loaded and 
fired his musket again and another Chick- 
asaw, his head shattered, quivered spas- 
modically upon the opposite shore. 

There was a concerted rush for the shelter 
of the trees and, as D’Albret rushed out 
from his shelter, his musket held so that 
he might use it as a club, the sputtering 
Rossignol gained his feet and joined his 
master in a daring attack upon the retreat- 
ing Indians. 

Rossignol had lost his musket in his 
struggle and, as the Chickasaws dashed in- 
to the thick, matted tangle of shrubbery, 
D’Albret flung his weapon away and, like 
Rossignol, drew his dirk and raced madly 
after the nearest of the fleeing savages. 

A thick spatter of arrows impinged upon 
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the clustered tree trunks about them, as 
dangerous to the pursued as to the pursuers, 
but the Gascons recked little of this as, 
with triumphant yells, first D’Albret and 
then André, caught up with an Indian and 
quickly dispatched him. 

But now the Indians had reached the 
limits of the tangled vegetation—the twisted 
grape-vines and prickly shrubs which grew 
abundantly where repeated floods had de- 
posited a rich, fertile loam—and, drawing 
rapidly away from their heavier pursuers, 
soon disappeared in the forest ahead. Here, 
at the edge of the jungle, D’Albret and 
Rossignol dropped exhausted into a depres- 
sion in the ground caused by the uprooting 
of a giant tree and, panting violently, they 
awaited the attack their vengeful enemies 
were sure to deliver. 

Rossignol was a ludicrous sight as he 
leaned with his back against the rotted 
wood of an ancient root and glanced up 
into the trees above him where, with ven- 
omous hiss, an occasional arrow whistled 
past. He had lost the black shield which 
he was accustomed to wear over his blind 
eye and his hideous features were scratched 
and torn. 

From head to foot he was streaked in 
mud and sand and, down one corner of his 
-face, dropping from his chin, a thin, muddy 
trickle splashed upon his coat. But upon 
the man’s face was a beatific grin and be- 
tween his labored gasps he swore hap- 
pily. 

The light of battle gleamed from D’Al- 
bret’s eyes as he panted heavily beside his 
servant and he clutched the blood-stained 
dirk tightly and peered over the edge of 
his shelter toward the direction whence the 
stream of arrows was coming. Before many 
minutes had elapsed the whistling darts were 
striking the rim of the circular bowl in 
which they lay and the Frenchmen were 
forced to lie flat in order to escape the 
arrows now being discharged from all direc- 
tions. They were surrounded! 

The circle of their enemies crept nearer 
and nearer to their retreat and, as the 
Chickasaws started climbing trees and 
shooting down from their leafy shelter, the 
two Gascons were hard put to keep their 
bodies guarded from the death that men- 
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aced them. When finally the savages 
started shooting their arrows. into the air 
so that they fell straight down into the 
hole in which the Frenchmen lay crouched, 
D’Albret realized that it could be only a 
matter of minutes before one or the other 
must be hit. 

These dropping shots were exceedingly 
difficult to dodge. Although, owing to the 
denseness of the trees, the majority of the 
arrows stuck in the limbs and branches 
oveshead, when one of the darts shot 
through its swift appearance below the green 
mantle was so sudden that there was barely 
time to get out of its way. 

“Methinks we'll be skewered before 
long,” commented Rossignol dryly as he 
huddled closer to the bank and gazed up 
into the foliage above him from which 
sundered leaves were dropping as the ar- 
rows clove through the branches. “If I 
die, m’steu’—if I die, and you escape, there 
is a little girl in Lyons—” 

“Tf thou art killed, André—as assuredly 
thou ‘lt be—my bones will rot alongside 
of thine.” 

D’Albret’s eyes were moist as he contem- 
piated his fate, which appeared imminent, 
and the face of Felice arose before him— 
Felice as she had looked into his eyes when 
she had bade him kiss her—and he did not 
see the covert movement of his companion 
as André fumbled within his bosom and 
brought forth a soiled rag in which was 
wrapped a wisp of golden hair; nor did he 
observe that his servant pressed the token 
to his lips as he crouched against the 
crumbling bank. 

But they were not yet to die. The steady 
shower of arrows ceased and a voice hailed 
the Frenchman from the branches of a tree 
which overlooked their retreat. 

“Tf ye wish to live,” came the shouted 
announcement in execrable Spanish, “ ye 


‘will throw your knives to the ground and 


walk toward the stream with your arms 
folded before you!” 

Rossignol looked inquiringly toward his. 
master as. D’Albret translated the remarks 
into French. 

“ Will we surrender, m’sieu’?” he eagerly 
asked as he put away ‘the little token which 
he held in his hand. 
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D’Albret shrugged his shoulders and he 
looked up into the spreading branches of 
the oak from whence had come the hail. 
Despite his former willingness—nay, his 
desire—to die, this unexpected reprieve 
flooded his being with the instinctive wish 
to live. 

“There can be no disgrace in giving our- 
selves up to such overpowering numbers of 
the savages,” he mused, and his eye sudden- 
ly discovered the source of the proffered 
ultimatum in the person of a Chickasaw 
who was situated in such a commanding po- 
sition that his next shot could not fail to 
transfix one of the helpless Frenchmen. 
“We will at least have an opportunity of 
escape—if they do not murder us forth- 
with.” 

He arose to his feet and ostentatiously 
threw away his bloody dirk, and Rossignol 
did likewise; then, with folded arms and 
hesitant step, they emerged from their shel- 
ter and walked together toward the watcher 
in the tree. Then, as they stopped below 
him, a score of half naked savages surged 
up from the ground and seized them. 

Swiftly the Chickasaws pinioned the arms 
of the unresisting white men behind their 
backs and, after calling the band together 
with a peculiar shrill whistle, the whole 
party, the two Gascons following behind the 
one who appeared to be the chief, the man 
who had called to them to surrender, walked 
swiftly through the forest toward the stream 
where lay the bodies of the braves who had 
fallen before D’Albret’s musket. 

The Chickasaws regarded the two men 
with hostility not unmixed with interest 
and, as they left the stream behind them 
and plunged deeper into the forest, they re- 
marked together in quiet tones upon the 


peculiar physiognomy of the sensitive Ros- 


signol, who could not misinterpret their cu- 
rious glances. ; 

Neither of the two whites betrayed the 
slightest fear of their captors and they 
walked together through the tangled forest, 
the angry Rossignol sullen and resentful of 
the interest his mutilated face was causing 
among the Chickasaws; D’Albret, head 
thrown back, stepped along with a jaunty 
air which belied the ache in his heart which 
had returned with redoubled vigor. 
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The day was hot and the way long. The 
tireless savages did not appear to be dis- 
commoded by the heat or the relentless 
pace set by their leader, but the French- 
men were hard put to keep their feet as they 
accompanied their sure-footed hosts. Had 
their arms been unbound and they had been 
allowed to move freely—and enabled to 
drive away the numerous insect pests which 
tormented them—their discomfort would 
not have been half so great. Finally, when 
the party of Indians stopped to refresh 
themselves at one of the numerous streams 
which flowed through that flat country, 
D’Albret asked the chief to unbind his arms 
and those of his companion. 

The Indian shook his head. 

“ If ye were to escape,” he said, ‘“‘ Pokas- 
set would be laughed to scorn and he would 
lose the rich gifts that have been promised 
him for your capture.” 

D’Albret looked at him in surprise. 

“Who is so interested in our capture,” 
he asked, “that they would willingly give 
a reward to see us taken prisoners?” 

Pokasset smiled shrewdly. 

“Tf I were to tell you,” he replied slyly, 
“you would know.” 

“ But,” persisted the Gascon, ‘“ how did 
you know that we had left the fort? I 
did not make up my mind to leave until 
the last moment.” 

“My warriors were coming down to the 
sea to spy upon the settlement when a 
wounded brave, who had been shot in the 
arm, encountered us. He was exhausted 
with running and loss of blood, but I 
learned from him that two Frenchmen were 
pursuing him and that the White Chief had 
sent him to slay one and capture the other 
and that a handsome reward would be paid 
the warriors who captured the one he de- 
sired.” 

D’Albret knit his brows. 

“Where is the man I wounded?” he 
asked. 

“He went ahead of us to the camp to 
have his hurt dressed while we lay in wait 
above the fork of the stream to capture 
you. He will confront you presently.” 

“And the White Chief,” persisted D’Al- 
bret. “ Who is he?” ; 

The Indian did not answer him, although 
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D’Albret surmised that he could be none 
other than Bourdelais. But who was his 
messenger—the Indian who had sought to 
slay Rossignol and who had warned the 
Chickasaw, Pokasset, of their coming? 
Surely no Biloxi would dare venture alone 
in this enemy infested forest—and no 
Chickasaw could hope to remain within the 


confines of Fort Maurepas undetected. It: 


was all most baffling. 

But Pokasset gave the order to resume 
their march and presently the party entered 
an open space where, beneath the shelter 
of innumerable skin covered huts, the main 
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body of the Chickasaws were sheltered from 
the sun. The two white men were led to a 
hut larger than the rest, and Pokasset bade 
them enter. For a few moments their eyes, 
adjusting themselves to the gloom of the 
interior could distinguish nothing, but soon 
a figure arose from a heap of furs and con- 
fronted them and, as D’Albret recognized 
the Indian, he shook his head perplexedly. 
The wounded brave, his right arm band- 
aged roughly with a piece of coarse cloth, 
was the same Indian whom he had seen that 
morning at Fort Maurepas conversing with 
Bourdelais—the Biloxi, Tesoto! 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 
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MY JOYS 


T# 
The earth, 


The call of bird; 


ESE are the joys of life I prize. 


the wind, the road, the skies; 
the grace of flower; 


An echo heard—at twilight hour. 
Give me these and make me wise— 
These are the gifts of God I prize. 


Dawns of shimmering golden silk; 
Pale moons glimmering like creamy milk; 


Night-breathing 


desert sands; 


Faint trails etched, in far flung lands. 


Dancing shapes 


in dead-branch frre; 


The pines’ sweet lute—the hemlock’s lyre. 
A mystic lure the white day long; 

The running moons; the owl’s dead song. 
The prayer-like haze of horizons; 


The snow flakes 
The stars! The 


sifting orisons. 
stars! Alive for me. 


The winding road’s hot mystery. 


With such as these, I lay me down, 
Yonder in the silver brown 

Of hedgerow, thorn, and meadow-dew, 
With galleon-dreams, re-dreamed, anew, 
The lights of town glim dim at me, 
Like glow worms yellowing the lea. 


These are the joys of life I prize— 
The earth, the wind, the road, the skies; 
The call, the lure, the yet-to-be, 

The mind’s unfathomed empery. 


Clem Yore. 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


mined optimist could not deny that 

self-evident fact. David MacKechnie 
was not much of an optimist, even in the 
periods of greatest prosperity; like others of 
his Caledonian race, he made it a point to 
prepare for the worst. And the worst had 
undoubtedly occurred. 

He wandered dismally about the lobby 
of his little theater, surveying with consid- 
erable scorn the flaming posters which 
advertised the “ attraction ” within. Then 
he stepped past the ticket taker—who was 
certainly not earning his salary—and ex- 
amined the depressing emptiness of the 
auditorium. 

With a practiced eye he counted fourteen 
people in the audience—surrounded by 
great open spaces of empty seats. There 
were probably twenty more customers up- 


B mete was bad. The most deter- 


stairs, representing a grand total of nine 
dollars and eighty cents in paid admis- 
sions. 

Business was terrible. 

MacKechnie watched the feature film as 
it staggered to a conclusion. The handsome 
young mounted policeman had saved the 
girl from an unspeakable fate, and was re- 
garding her with love light in his eyes; 
slowly, deliberately, they stepped into a 
clinch—and faded out. Then came the ul- 
timate trailer: “It’s an Art-Plus Picture.” 
The wheezy organ broke into a brave march 
as the theater lights came up, emphasizing 
its emptiness. 

‘“* Art-Plus, eh?” mused MacKechnie. 
“ Yes—art plus bunk plus hokum equals 
this—” And with a mental gesture he in- 
dicated the yawning mass of untenanted 
orchestra seats. 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY. 


He stroiled out again to the lobby, paus- 
ing before the elaborately gilded box office, 
which contained his heart and soul and all 
his hopes of happiness. MacKechnie loved 
and cherished that box office as if it were 
his own mother, his wife, and all his chil- 
dren; having none of these desirable attri- 
butes, he lavished all his affection and pride 
on this inanimate object. The high school 
girl who was incased within it meant noth- 
ing to him. She was an utterly impersonal 
fixture, trained to say ‘‘ How many?” to 
punch little buttons which released tickets, 
and to make change. 

But the box office itself suggested to 
MacKechnie something distinctly human, 
vibrantly alive. It was, at one and the 
same time, a friend, a comrade, and the 
only visible means of support. 

Now the box office was distinctly anzemic. 
It bore a painfully undernourished look, and 
its blood pressure was low. MacKechnie 
couldn’t bear to behold so sorrowful a spec- 
tacle, and so he retired dolefully to his 
little office, which was situated up by the 
projection booth behind the balcony. He 
lighted a cigar and proceeded to wonder 
what, if anything, was going to come of 
it all. 

People spoke of MacKechnie as a “‘ queer 
duck.” They could never quite make him 
out. From his Highland forbears he had 
inherited an old fashioned respect for si- 
lence, and he avoided strenuously the ver- 
bosity which is an essential part of every 
movie exhibitor’s make-up. He had re- 
turned from the wars to his native town 
of Delphis, in the great commonwealth of 
Kansas, and had acquired a half interest 
in the Pleasure Palace. It was a small 
neighborhood house, located in what was 
generally called the residential district. Its 
patrons were recruited nominally from the 
aristocracy of Delphis, but that didn’t mean 
that members of the lower classes would be 
denied entrance on presentation of the re- 
quired admission fee. No one had to have 
a letter from his parson to get into the 
Pleasure Palace. 

When MacKechnie’s partner decided to 
move on to other fields, the lean Scotchman 
acquired complete control of the the- 
ater. 
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It was then that the business depression 
set in, and the capacity of five hundred 
seats was seldom taxed. MacKechnie had 
in his possession a sign, marked with the 
three most beautiful words in the exhibitor’s 
dictionary—“ Standing Room Only.” It 
had been used frequently in the old days 
when the motion picture was still in its in- 
fancy, but now it lay idle. However, Mac- 
Kechnie kept it well dusted, and on occa- 
sion he would produce it and dream of the 
day when he could display it once more be- 
fore the eyes of those multitudes who would 
be flocking to his beloved box office. 

Sadly he perused the pages of a film trade 
paper, glancing at the advegtisements of | 
“ Sure Fire Box Office Knockouts ” which 
it contained. From these eloquent displays 
it seemed every picture released that month 
was a “masterpiece,” an “epic of the 
screen,” and “ the sweetest love story ever 
told.” 

“Show me,” muttered MacKechnie 
dryly—* show me one picture that isn’t a 
flop, and I’ll book it at this theater for 
fifty-two weeks.” 

His gloomy meditations were interrupted 
by the sudden and ceremonious entrance of 
Sol Mosher, a glib salesman from the Art- 
Plus Exchange in Topeka. Sol was smiling 
cheerily, and his brisk bearing fairly 
exuded good cheer, prosperity, and the 
prospect of better times ahead. But, then, 
MacKechnie reflected, Sol Mosher was al- 
ways smiling—damn him. 

“Well, Dave,” chirped Sol, stressing 
heavily the “ well ”’—“ how’s business?” 

“ Rotten, thanks.” 

“ Oh, come, old timer—that’s no way to 
talk. Why, everything’s going big. We 
have the finest program of pictures now in 
the history of the industry. This is going 
to be an Art-Plus year. Have a cigar.” 

“Thanks again.” MacKechnie thrust 
the Partagas into his vest pocket. 

“ And listen,” said Sol brightly. ‘“ Re- 
move the crape from your face. Things 
are booming all along the line. What have 
you got to worry about?” 

“Go down and take a look at the au- 
dience,”’ sighed MacKechnie. 

“ Oh, say—that’s nothing.” 

“ Yes—that’s just the trouble.” 
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Sol Mosher looked about furtively, as if 
apprehensive that the conversation might 
be overheard. Then he drew his chair up 
close to MacKechnie’s and leaned forward, 
assuming his most important and confiden- 
tial manner. 

“Listen,” he whispered—“ I’ve got big 
news for you.” 

MacKechnie steeled himself for the “ big 
news.” 

Sol Mosher had sprung these tremendous 
revelations before, and none of them had 
ever quite materialized. 

“T’ve fixed something big for you,” 
Mosher confided—‘ something that ‘Il 
knock their eyes out in this man’s town and 
get the people packed into your house like 
sardines in a can.” 

Sol Mosher was always apt with his 
similes. ‘You'll have ’em hanging from 
the chandeliers.” 

“T haven’t got any chandeliers,” mur- 
mured MacKechnie; but Sol Mosher was 
not one to be interrupted by flippant di- 
gressions. 

“You’ve heard that Eva Ray is doing 
personal appearances—”’ 

Yes, MacKechrie had heard all about 
that. Eva Ray was one of the cutie stars 
of Hollywood, and her pictures hadn’t been 
going so well lately. So her employers, the 
Art-Plus people, had sent her out on a 
personal appearance tour in the hope of 
bolstering her rapidly sinking box office 
value. MacKechnie had also heard rumors 
about this tour—it was far from trium- 
phant. 

‘“‘ Well,” announced Sol, “‘ here comes the 
big surprise. Ray is going to make Delphis 
on the 17th, and is scheduled to speak at 
one of the big down town houses——proba- 
bly the Tivoli—at the second afternoon 
show. She can’t make a train for Kansas 
City until midnight, so I’ve arranged for 
her to appear at your house that eve- 
ning.” 

Sol Mosher delivered this as though it 
was the most stupendous declaration since 
Columbus announced that the world is 
round. Having heaved it from his chest, 
he sat back with the satisfied air of one 
who has solved all the problems of man- 
kind. But MacKechnie seemed surprising- 
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ly unresponsive to the glorious news; no 
evidence of ecstatic relief appeared in his 
calm gray eyes. 

“ Well, how’s that for service?” breezed 
the smooth Sol Mosher. 

“ Oh, I guess it ‘ll help some. There are 
always a few suckers who fall for that per- 
sonal appearance gag; they like to look at 
the freaks. But there aren’t many of ’em 
left; the public’s too smart for that. The 
people of this town aren’t interested in stars 
who don’t give ’em good pictures—and Eva 
Ray will have to be pretty eloquent to 
make up for the flops she’s been in this 
year.” 

Sol Mosher was a trifle crestfallen at this 
heresy, but he merely renewed his property 
smile. 

““T knew you’d appreciate this wonder- 
ful chance,” he said. ‘ You’re a wise old 
bird, Dave, and you know a good thing 
when you see it. Of course, you under- 
stand that you'll have to book Eva Ray’s 
new production, ‘ Ashes of Roses,’ for the 
week of the 17th.” 

“ Oh, all right,” sighed MacKechnie, and 
produced his fountain pen. 

So the contracts were signed, and in due 
time the news of Eva Ray’s impending visit 
started to leak out in the Delphis 
press. 

The words “ Little Eva is Coming ” were 
displayed prominently from every billboard 
and in every shop window in town. The 
Art-Plus advance men engaged a brass band 
and collected a delegation of school children 
to greet ‘“‘ the sweetheart of all humanity ” 
on her arrival at the Delphis depot. The 
Chamber of Commerce was inspired to hold 
a testimonial banquet, and the mayor issued 
a proclamation. It was all beautifully ar- 
ranged. 

Nevertheless, all the splurge of exploita- 
tion and ballyhoo left the dour David Mac- 
Kechnie cold. The realization came to him 
that all those who desired passionately to 
see Eva Ray in person would go to the 
Tivoli. 

His particular group of theater patrons 
evinced little or no interest in the forthcom- 
ing visitation. They had been and heard 
film stars do their stuff before and had 
grown tired of the old routine. 
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So, on the morning of the 17th, he print- 
ed the following announcement in both of 
the local newspapers: 


TO-NIGHT 


EVA RAY 
(Petite Star of Art-Plus Pictures) 


will appear in person 
at the PLEASURE PALACE 
and will issue a statement of 


SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


to every motion picture fan 


When MacKechnie composed that terse 
notice he was careful to keep his tongue in 
his cheek. He realized that it was mislead- 
ing, unfounded on truth and a direct viola- 
tion of the law which forbids the obtain- 
ing of money under false pretenses. Mac- 
Kechnie had no idea that Eva Ray would 
make an announcement of special impor- 
tance; indeed, there was every reason to 
believe that she would deliver at the Pleas- 
ure Palace the same speech that she had 
previously given forth at the Tivoli and at 
every other theater along her line of march. 
It was the only speech she knew. 

But MacKechnie was desperate: his re- 
vered box office was dying on its feet and 
violent curative measures were necessary. 
So the advertisement stood as written, and 
the same sentiments were displayed on lan- 
tern slides for the edification of those lonely 
patrons who wandered into the Pleasure 
Palace that week. 


I. 


Miss Ray’s arrival in Delphis was an 
event; Sol Mosher and his fellow conspira- 
tors from the Arts-Plus exchange saw to 
that. The school children sang lustily at 
the depot, the town band played ‘‘ Come on, 
Spark Plug,” and other up-to-the-minute 
song hits, and the charming little star ex- 
pressed her heartfelt gratitude for the 
plaudits of her dear public. 

David MacKechnie watched the festivi- 
ties with a sad eye. His fleeting glimpses 
of Eva Ray as she rode in triumph down 
Washington Street to the City Hall con- 
firmed the impression that she was beauti- 
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ful, but dumb. Physically, she represented 
the perfect product of an advanced civiliza- 
tion; intellectually, she displayed all the 
alertness of the primordial jellyfish. 

MacKechnie was one of the crowd that 
surged through the marble portals of the 
Tivoli Theater for the second afternoon 
show. He saw the house manager introduce 
Miss Ray, he heard the thunderous roar 
of applause which greeted her entrance, and 
he sensed the chill which settled over the 
audience as she progressed with the oration 
which had been written for her by her press 
agent. 

“‘ My dear, kind friends,” she said. “I’m 
so accustomed to the pantomime of the 
silent drama that I don’t just know how to 
behave in this great big theater with all 
you generous people around me. I feel 
like the little girl who had returned from 
her first party. When her mother asked 
whether she had enjoyed herself, the tot 
remarked: ‘No, muvver—there was so 
much to eat that I didn’t know where to 
begin.’ Like that little girl, I don’t know 
where to begin. 

“ But I’m sure you’ll excuse me, because 
I do so want to be pals with you all. I 
just wish I could step down from this stage 
and meet every blessed one of you, and tell 
you how much [I love you all and how much 
your support has meant to me. 

“ And now I know that you will want to 
hear about my work.” 

She went on with a glowing description 
of the joy which she derived from the prac- 
tice of her art. She spoke of Hollywood, 
its simplicity and its ideal home life. Mac- 
Kechnie listened attentively, and with a 
growing sense of depression. Yes, it was all 
there; she didn’t miss an obvious trick. 

He listened to the remarks of the audi- 
ence as they passed from the theater, and 
was edified at the astuteness of their criti- 
cism. They, too, recognized the utter trite- 
ness of it all, and were disappointed. 

“No wonder the movies are what they 
are,” observed one old lady, “ if that’s what 
makes ’em.” 

“ Dead from the neck up,” was the cyni- 
cal comment of an irreverent youth. 

Sol Mosher, however, didn’t hear these 
mutinous remarks, or else he managed to 
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ignore them; for the smile which was his 
principal stock in trade was as broad and 
as thoroughly assured as ever when he 
hailed MacKechnie in the lobby. 

“She went over big—a knockout!” he 
crowed jubilantly. “ Didn’t I tell you? 
She got ’em coming and going. And just 
wait till she hits your gang to-night. She’s 
a gem, that little girl.” 

“Yes?” said MacKechnie dryly. 
glad you enjoyed it.” 

“ And listen, Dave. Eva is going back 
to the hotel now for a little. rest, and if 
you'd like I can fix it up for you to meet 
her. What d’you say?” 

MacKechnie pondered. 

“Will there be a big crowd up there?” 
he asked. 

“ No—just the two of us. You can sit 
around and fan with her all you like. She’s 
a great kid, and I know you'll fall for her 
like everybody else does.” 

MacKechnie doubted that, but he agreed 
to go with Sol and survey the sweetheart 
of all humanity in the flesh. He wanted to 
’ find out just what manner of dumb-bell 
she was. 

Eva Ray received them with forced cor- 
diality. MacKechnie could see that she was 
tired—terribly tired-—and in spite of him- 
self, he felt a twinge of sympathy. ‘“ Poor 
kid,” he thought, “ maybe it isn’t all her 
fault. She’s too darned little to be doing 
all this ballyhoo.” Indeed, Eva Ray was 
incredibly small and frail. Her presence on 
the screen and the stage was deceptive; 
it gave her at least five inches above her 
real height. 

Of course she was beautiful, but more 
legitimately so than MacKechnie had im- 
agined. Her complexion, pale and clear, 
was almost all genuine, and there was no 
doubt as to the sincerity of her round, blue 
eyes. He decided that she was a nice little 
girl, brainless perhaps, but undeniably at- 
tractive. 

They passed the routine formalities of 
polite conversation and then MacKechnie, 
in a burst of entirely unexpected bravado, 
turned to Sol Mosher. 

“ Look here, Sol,” he said boldly, “ could 
I speak to Miss Ray alone for a few 
minutes?” 


“ Vm 
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“Oh, I see,” chuckled Sol, ‘I get you— 
you old devil.” He rose to go, smirking 
insolently. “I told you so, Dave—they all 
fall for little Eva. Well, I guess I know 
when I’m not wanted. J never missed an 
exit cue in my life.’ And with that he 
departed. 

Eva Ray looked curiously at Mac- 
Kechnie. 

“Well?” she asked, wearily. 

“ Miss Ray,” he stammered, “ Miss Ray, 
I want you to help me.” 

She smiled. ‘‘ Of course I’ll help you, 
What is it?” 

“Yowre going to speak at my theater 
to-night. I want you to cut out your regu- 
lar personal appearance speech and tell the. 
truth.” 

She was speechless with amazement, but 
MacKechnie staggered on blindly. He had 
started this perilous experiment, and he 
would have to see it through. 

“ Here,” he said, producing a clipping of 
the advertisement which he had run that 
morning, “‘ read this.” She looked it over, 
obviously puzzled at the whole thing. 

“ But you say here that I’m going to issue 
a statement of special importance,” she said. 
“ How did you know all that?” 

“T didn’t know it,” he confessed. 
just hoped that you might.” 

She smiled again. “I'll give you credit 
for nerve,” she said, “ but I don’t quite get 
the idea.” 

“ The idea is this: we can’t get away with 
the old hokum any more.” 

“ What?” 

“ The public has turned wise on us!” 

Eva Ray leaned forward and surveyed 
MacKechnie closely, contracting her brows 
into a squint that was both charming and 
alarmingly analytical. 

“‘T’ve never heard anybody talk like that 
before,” she said. ‘“ Go on!” 

MacKechnie complied willingly. The 
vocal chords which he had repressed suc- 
cessfully for the thirty years of his life sud- 
denly sprang into action; David Mac- 
Kechnie was astounded at their activity, 
but he could do nothing to control them. 

“ All of your pictures this year have been 
flops.” Eva Ray started at that, but she 
offered no argumentative comment. “ You 
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know it, I know it, and the public knows 
it. They realize that this personal appear- 
ance tour of yours is the bunk—that it’s 
just a means of boosting your vanishing 
reputation. They used to fall for that stuff, 
but they don’t any more. If you could 
have heard what they said about you in the 
lobby you’d realize that. I tell you, they’ve 
turned wise on us. The old game is up.” 

Eva Ray continued to regard Mac. 
Kechnie with a rapt, level gaze, and under 
it his nerve ebbed and he could say no 
more. There was a long, awkward pause— 
broken, to his intense relief, by the soft 
voice of Miss Ray herself. 

‘“‘ What are you,” she asked coolly, “an 
exhibitor or a prophet?” 

“ Only an exhibitor,” he murmured apolo- 
getically. 

“You don’t talk like one,” she told him, 
“and you certainly don’t look like one. 
I’ve never seen a young exhibitor before, 
and I’ve never met one who had the cour- 
age to tell me the truth.” 

It was his turn to be startled. 

“Oh, I know it’s the truth,” she con- 
tinued; ‘I know it much too well for my 
own convenience. I look dumb—that’s the 
secret of my success—but I’m not so stupid 
as all that. I know I’ve been slipping, and 
I also know that this tour hasn’t been any 
triumphant return of Admiral Dewey after 
the battle of Manila.” 

She settled back into her chair, and 
gazed with an appealing wistfulness into the 
gyéwing dusk of the early evening. Mac- 
Kechnie cursed himself for being a tactless, 
brutal bully. Why hadn’t he kept his fool 
mouth shut? 

“Vou poor kid ”’—this time he said it out 
loud. 

“Qh, don’t waste your sympathy on me. 
I deserve everything I’ve got. I’ve been 
so sure of my reputation that I’ve tet myself 
slide into this. Look at me! I’m twenty- 
three years old—and I’m just about 
through.” 

MacKechnie laughed. ‘“ Don’t say that, 
Miss Ray—you haven’t even reached your 
full stride yet.” 

“Oh, don’t think I’m kidding,” she said 
with surprising emphasis. ‘It isn’t any 
subject for kidding. Believe me, it’s seri- 
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ous. I tell you, I’m pretty near through. 
T have one more picture to make on my Art- 
Plus contract, and I happen to know that I 
won’t get a renewal. It looks like vaude- 
ville for me next year—and after that, the 
air.” 

“Ym sorry,” said MacKechnie with 
more feeling than he had ever been able to 
muster. ‘‘I wish to God I’d never brought 
the subject up.” 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, she leaned over 
and took his hand. 

“Don’t apologize,” she said. “I’m 
grateful to you for being regular. When 
you have to live in a world of bunk and ~ 
boasting and artificiality, you forget some- 
how that there are such things as honest 
human beings on earth. It’s refreshing to 
find that there’s at least one of them 
left.” 

Sol Mosher knocked on the door, and 
MacKechnie hurriedly regained possession 
of his own right hand. Confused, dazed 
and utterly bewildered, he offered the con- 
ventional adieus and hurried out of the 
hotel. 

As he walked back through the soft twi- 
light to his sanctum in the Pleasure Palace, 
he kicked himself mentally. Over and over, 
he repeated to himself the words: ‘“ The 
poor kid—the poor little kid!” and vowed 
that he would never do anything on snap 
judgment again. So the prize dumb-bell 
had turned out to be just an average, un- 
affected, pathetic and singularly sweet mor- 
tal, after all. 

As he sat, meditating sadly in his little 
office, he was gradually conscious of a sound 
that, under normal conditions, would be the 
most beautiful music in the world—the 
noise of people flocking into the theater. 
But now he didn’t care... For the purpose 
of doing business, and adding to the ma- 
terial receipts of his own box office, he had 
done a mean, brutal thing; he had hurt 
some one against whom he could have no 
possible grudge, and for whom he now ex- 
perienced the most acute sense of sym- 
pathy. 

It is not usually in a Scotchman’s nature 
to be sentimental—but at this moment, 
David MacKechnie felt very much as 
though he would enjoy nothing short of a 
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good cry. Two large, tender blue eyes can 
often alter the fundamental characteristics 
of an entire race. 


Til. 


WHEN the appointed hour for Eva Ray’s 
appearance arrived, MacKechnie managed 
to keep very much in the background. He 
had no desire to encounter her after his 
blundering stupidity of the afternoon. So 
Mosher was to introduce her from the dimi- 
nutive stage, and MacKechnie felt that his 
presence would be entirely superfluous. 

There was a good crowd—not capacity, 
by any means—but a marked improvement 
over the average attendance at the Pleasure 
Palace. MacKechnie noted the presence of 
two reporters from the Delphis press: they 
had evidently been attracted by his insinu- 
ating advertisement. ‘“ Well,” he thought, 
“ they’re due for a big disappointment.” 

Eva Ray was greeted politely but with 
little enthusiasm by the audience. She ac- 
knowledged the applause seriously, omitting 
the usual girlish wriggling and the well 
simulated nervousness which was a part of 
her regular performance. When she started 
to speak, her voice was clear, unemotional 
and unwavering. 

“The proprietor of this theater,” she 
said, “ announced that I would issue a state- 
ment of special importance to you to-night, 
and I intend to make good his promise.” 

The alertness of the audience increased 
perceptibly at this. MacKechnie himself 
strained forward to catch every word. He 
was surprised to discover that he was trem- 
bling shamefully. 

“Tm not going to talk to you about my 
art,” said Eva Ray, “nor about my home 
life in Hollywood. I know that you’ve heard 
all about that sort of thing a hundred times 
before, and that you’re sick to death of it. 
Instead of the usual line, I want to tell you 
to-night just why my pictures recently have 
been failures.” 

A shudder of joyous anticipation swept 
through the auditorium of the Pleasure 
Palace, extended to the balcony and rocked 
the very foundations of that solid structure. 
David MacKechnie’s face was pale with an 
altogether inexplicable fright. 
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Eva Ray, however, did not reflect the 
general excitement. She talked on in a cool, 
level tone, looking out into the audience 
with eyes that were calm and unafraid. 
The same frank determination was evident 
in the text of her amazing speech. She 
talked of the stupidity in direction, in con- 
tinuity writing and in exploitation that had 
done much to nullify the wonderful oppor- 
tunities of the movies; she spoke plainly 
of her own personal vanity, and her desire 
to occupy the center of the screen to the ex- 
clusion of every one else in her pictures. 

“Tm not apologizing for the motion pic- 
ture industry,” she said. “Properly con- 
ducted, it needs no apology. I merely tell 
you all these unpleasant things because I 
believe that it is time for you to hear them. 
You are the people who give me employ- 
ment; you built my bungalow in Beverly 
Hills; you bought my police dog and my 
Packard—and I haven’t given you a fair 
return for your money.” 

When she had concluded her astonish- 
ing remarks, the stunned audience remained 
in silent bewilderment for several seconds 
while she disappeared through a side exit. 
Then they burst into a demonstration that 
could be heard for blocks and blocks; in- 
deed, its thunderous reverberations echoed 
through the streets of Delphis and was au- 
dible as far away as Hollywood. 

Little Eva Ray, the “ petite star of Art- 
Plus pictures,” the “sweetheart of all hu- 
manity,” had undoubtedly spilled the well- 
known beans! 

Before the ovation had died down—be- 
fore there had been any appreciable lapse 
in the thunder of applause—MacKechnie 
turned and fled from the theater. He hid 
his face as best he might, for there is no 
Scotchman who likes to betray emotion. 
But as he hurried away from the scene of 
the explosion he was comforted by the sight 
of a countenance which, he felt sure, was 
even more troubled than his own. It was 
Sol Mosher’s. 

For the first time in recorded history 
that smile had come off. 

The next morning, however, a measure of 
Sol’s assurance had returned. It wasn’t 
back to normal, by any means, but there 
was at least a semblance of jovial pretense. 
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He whisked into the office while Mac- 
Kechnie was reading the reports of Eva’s 
speech in the Delphis Oracle and the Times- 
Examiner. Both of them gave the story 
front page space, with runovers on page 
two; the Oracle commented editorially upon 
this “ astounding revelation.” 

“ Say,” said Sol, “ what you trying to do 
—commit suicide?” 

“T didn’t make the speech.” 

“You didn’t deliver it, maybe. But you 
framed it, and I bet you wrote most of it.” 

MacKechnie protested mildly. 

“J did nothing of the sort. Miss Ray 
got something off her chest that has been 
laying there for a long time: give her 
credit.” 

“‘ She must’ve been crazy.” 

MacKechnie pointed to the front page 
headlines. 

“ Oh, I’ve read ’em,” conceded Sol. “ I’ve 
read ’em and wept. It’s publicity, all right, 
but not the sort of publicity we want. No, 
sir. It ‘Il do more harm than good. And 
TH tell you one thing—it means the end of 
Eva Ray. She’s cooked her chances with 
that line. She’s out!” 

“* Well,” muttered MacKechnie, “ we'll 
see.” 

After a sleepless night, and a great many 
long, meditative cigars, he hadn’t been able 
to fathom the whole thing with any degree 
of reason. The incomprehensible had ap- 
parently happened—and yet, he couldn’t 
bring himself to believe that it was true. 
His mental processes, usually keenly alert, 
were utterly befuddled and befogged. He 
was incapable of coherent thought. He 
felt as though he had suddenly sat down 
on an earthquake. 

Later Eva called up. 

“But I thought you’d gone,” he said 
weakly. ‘I thought you went last night.” 

“ No, I’m still here,” came back a cheer- 
ful voice. ‘I told Mosher and the rest 
that I flatly refused to go on to Kansas 
City. They had to cancel the bookings. 
You should have seen them—” and the 
words trailed off into a laugh that tinkled 
over the wire. 

MacKechnie didn’t know what to say. 

“‘T want you to come down and see me,” 
she continued, “ right away.” 
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“ T—J can’t do it now, I’ve got to—” 

““'You’ve got to come right down. Good- 
by!”—followed by the final click of the 
receiver. 

MacKechnie went. 

‘“‘ Did you see the papers?” she asked as 
he made a hesitant entrance. 

“T certainly did.” 

“ Well, what do you think?” 

“JT can’t think. I’ve forgotten how.” 

Eva Ray took his hand, led him to a 
chair and pushed him into it. 

“ They tell me I’ve killed my career,” she 
said, standing over him. “They all say 
that I’m crazy. Well, I don’t care. I’ve 
recovered something that I lost when I 
first went to Hollywood, and that’s my self- 
respect. It’s wonderful to have it back.” 

MacKechnie looked up at her humbly. 

“ Well, what are your plans now?” he 
asked. 

“Pm going to stay right here.” 

‘* Here?” 

“ Here—in Delphis. My great personal 
appearance tour is off for the time being, 
and I don’t expect to hear much kick from 
the towns that will have to struggle along 
without me.” 

“What are you going to do in Delphis? 
It’s a terribly dead place.” 

“T don’t care about that. I’m not out 
on a pleasure trip. I’m going to stay here 
for a week and make a speech at your the- 
ater every night.” 

“What?” MacKechnie jumped up. 

“Oh, it won’t hurt you,” Eva assured 
him. ‘ That applause last night got into 
my blood, and showed me just what the 
public wants. I’m going to give them more 
of it. I’m going to tell the whole truth— 
in installments.” 

“ But you're killing your own chances; 
Sol Mosher told me so—” 

“ Never mind Sol Mosher; he’s not God. 
I’m doing my own stuff for a change.” 

MacKechnie stared at her curiously, as 
though he wished to record in his mind a 
definite picture of this strange, inexplica- 
ble creature who could murmur empty 
platitudes with one breath and cold truths 
with another. 

“ Now you’d better hurry down to the 
evening papers, if there are any in,-.this 
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burg,” she told him. “ You'll want to get 
your ads in right away.” 
MacKechnie hurried. 


IV. 


THAT night, with awe and wonderment 
in his soul, he produced the “ Standing 
Room Only ” sign from its hiding place 
and hung it high above the gilded box office 
in his lobby. 

On the second day the tremendous re- 
sults of Eva Ray’s coup became glaringly 
apparent. As the papers drifted in from 
St. Louis, Chicago and other Midwestern 
metropoli, MacKechnie’s bewilderment in- 
creased. Whether the bold statement was 
good business or not, it was certainly ex- 
cellent news—and every city editor de- 
voured it with relish. The paragraphers 
seized upon it eagerly and converted it into 
wise cracks; the art departments dug up 
all available portraits of Miss Ray and dis- 
played them prominently. In the wake of 
all this publicity there flocked to Delphis 
many special correspondents and feature 
writers to interview the radical star, who 
had provided them with fresh food for 
thought and whose name fitted so easily into 
the headlines. 

Eva received them all with easy courtesy 
and referred them to the Pleasure Palace, 
where her only public statements would be 
made. 

And business thrived! 

The bombshell had been exploded on 
Monday. By Thursday it was a matter of 
common gossip everywhere from the Arm- 
strong Carleton Café on Hollywood Boule- 
vard to the Hotel Algonquin in New York. 
Strangest result of all, the roses bloomed 
once more in the wan cheeks of Sol Mosher. 
Bad publicity or good, the word “ Art- 
Plus ” was at least creeping into print with 
gratifying regularity. 

For four days MacKechnie saw Eva only 
from a distance during her nightly appear- 
ances at the Pleasure Palace. They both 
had been too heavily occupied for any so- 
cial discourse—she with the newspaper men 
and he with the box office. 

Then, on Saturday, she summoned him 
once more to her hotel. 
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“T wanted to see you before I go,” she 
said; and her tone was anything but jubi- 
lant. 

“ Before you go—” MacKechnie hadn’t 
stopped to think that the thing would have 
to end some time. 

“Yes. The engagement concludes to- 
night—the big show is over—the curtain is 
going down.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

She looked up at him. “I’m sorry, too,” 
she said simply. “It’s been marvelous, 
while it,lasted, but we mustn’t try to overdo 
it. The public grew sick of the old bunk, 
and they’d grow sick of the new truth if 
we rubbed it in too hard.” 

“T guess youre right,” he admitted. 

“ Yesterday,” she went on, “ Charlie 
Gates arrived from Hollywood. He offered 
me a new Art-Plus contract. It’s twice as 
good as the old one.” 

“That’s fine,” muttered MacKechnie, 
with no enthusiasm whatever. “I got an. 
offer myself—from Mayer, who owns the 
Tivoli. He wants to buy the Pleasure Pal- 
ace on the strength of the publicity we’ve 
had this week. There was another offer 
from Kaplan, in St. Louis. He runs a chain 
of theaters.” 

“ Are you going to sell?” 

“ No—I guess not. It’s the only busi- 
ness I know anything about, and I might as 
well stick.” 

For a long time they were silent—elo- 
quently, expressively silent. MacKechnie 
walked over to the window and looked 
blindly through the cheap scrim curtains 
at the vague outlines of the buildings across 
the street. He didn’t know why he should 
be so vitally upset about all this—but he 
knew definitely that he was just that. Cer- 
tainly there was no obvious reason for his 
blighting unhappiness; he had made a great 
deal of money this week, and he was in a 
position to make considerably more. But 
the realization came to him, with startling 
clarity, that his box office no longer held 
first place in his affections. 

There was the touch of an arm on his 
sleeve. He turned slowly, hesitantly, and 
confronted her. 

“ What’s your first name?” she asked 
him, 
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He gulped with embarrassment, 

“ David.” 

“Well, David, I have a favor to ask—” 

“ Whatever it is, I'll do it.” MacKechnie 
said that with entirely uncharacteristic as- 
surance. 

“ T want you to sell your theater.” 

MacKechnie was stricken dumb. 

Her next question was shot forth with 
the crispness of a businesslike demand: 

“How much did Mayer offer you?” 

“ Sixty-five thousand.” 

“ And how about the other one?” 

“You mean Kaplan? He said he’d pay 
me around fifty.” 

Eva considered for a moment. 

“That sounds like a couple of exhibitors. 
They always talk loud, except when they’re 
offering money. Your theater is worth sev- 
enty-five thousand—at least—and we can 
certainly jack one of them up to that fig- 
ures 

MacKechnie was now utterly bewildered. 
“ B-but I don’t want to sell,” he stam- 
mered. 

“ Why not?”—officiously. 

“ Well, it’s the only business I know. I 
can’t do anything else.” 

She surveyed him with a gaze of sharp 
appraisal. 

“You think you can’t do anything else? 
Nonsense! With your brains and seventy- 
five thousand there’s nothing we couldn’t 
do” 

MacKechnie jumped a figurative mile. 
“ We2” 

“ Yes, we. 
this.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“ T’m going with you—wherever you go.” 

MacKechnie stared blankly into the mid- 
dle distance—with eyes that saw nothing. 
His reasoning power curled up limply and 
expired with a barely audible gasp. 

“Tm going with you,” Eva Ray contin- 
ued calmly, deliberately. ‘I’ve saved up 
a lot of money from the wages of sin in 
Hollywood. That will be lumped with what 
you get for your theater—and it ‘Il be 
enough to give us a start wherever we want 
it.” Then her tone changed to one of swift, 
staccato command. “ Now you put in a 
call to what’s-his-name—that exhibitor in 
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St. Louis—and while you’re waiting for 
that to go through, send for Mayer and tell 
him to come straight up here. Between the 
two, we'll get this thing settled.” 

Meekly, unprotestingly, MacKechnie 
went to the telephone. As he waited for 
attention from the long distance operator, 


‘his first impression of Eva Ray returned 


to smote him directly between the eyes— 
“ Beautiful, but dumb! Dumb!” 


Vv. 


THE next day Sol Mosher rode sadly 
back to Topeka—in company with another 
go-getter from the Art-Plus Exchange. 

“ What a week!” Sol observed fervently. 
“ What a week! Another one like that, and 
I'd leave the picture business myself and go 
back into cloaks and suits. Phew!” 

The anonymous friend was duly sympa- 
thetic. 

“ She went nuts—that’s what she did— 
just plain cuckoo,” Sol rambled on. “ Just 
imagine, she’s handed a swell contract from 
Charlie Gates, and she passes it up—passes 
it up cold. And what for? Why, for a big 
Scotch stiff like Dave MacKechnie, And 
he’s so shot with luck that he goes out and 
sells his little tin horn theater for eighty- 
five thousand fish. Eighty-five thousand 
—think of it—and this time last week he 
couldn’t have given it away to charity.” 

Sol Mosher watched the flat scenery 
whirl past the car window for a few minutes 
and then delivered himself of his final pro- 
nouncement. 

“When she made that speech about 
getting married last night I like to have 
dropped dead. What she’d said before was 
bad enough, God knows, but when she 
topped everything with that, I was killed 
outright. That swamped me. And Dave 
MacKechnie cops eighty-five thousand 
smackers for his theater. You can’t trust 
those Scotchmen around the corner.” 

Fortunately his words were not spoken 
into the aperture of a broadcasting instru- 
ment, and consequently did not reach the 
ears of Mr. and Mrs, David MacKechnie, 
who were traveling as rapidly as possible in 
the opposite direction. But even if they 
had, what then? 
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CHAPTER X. 


BACK OF THE BOATHOUSE. 


OPES nodded good-humoredly at Lar- 

R kin, who, with his feet wide apart and 

his hands behind his back, presented 

quite a striking figure in a mustard-colored 
suit and a red tie. 

“I was looking for either flowers or blue- 
berries,” he said easily; “‘I don’t care 
which. But I didn’t find any that seemed 
worth picking.” He was glad that he had 
put the broken flash light in his pocket, 
and hoped that Larkin hadn’t seen him 
do it. 

“ T know why you’re nosing around,” said 
Larkin. “ And I know why you came to see 
me the other day. You're trying to find out 
who shot Cushing.” 

“T hope you don’t consider that repre- 
hensible. It’s the duty of good citizens to 
assist the law, isn’t it?” 


“You're a friend of that man Holroyd, 
and you came to my house, and badgered 
me into talking about him.” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Larkin. I don’t 
think any one could make you talk unless 
you wanted to.” 

This was mollifying, and Larkin eased 
his position. He stuck his hands in his 
trousers pockets and jingled a bunch of 
keys. “I’m a good citizen, too,” he as- 
serted. ‘“ I didn’t mean all I said to you the 
other day.” 

“You needn’t be concerned about An- 
drew Holroyd and the lady—your friend at 
the teahouse,”’ said Ropes. “ You’ve no 
need to be angry with him.” 

“Tm not angry with him,” came the 
quick retort. “I’m not angry with any- 
body.” 

“That’s good. You look like a good- 
natured, peaceable fellow.” 

“T got mad the other night because of 
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what those men at the store said to me,” 
explained Larkin. “I wonder why they 
egged me on.” 

“One explanation might be because they 
wanted you to harm Holroyd.” 

“Well, that mightn’t be such an easy 
thing to do,” said Larkin. ‘“ He looks like a 
scrapper. He might have harmed me.” 

Ropes smiled. He had a very good idea 
of the relative prowess of the two men. 
“ Another explanation might be because 
they wanted it to look as if you had planned 
to harm him. I imagine it might have ap- 
peared that way to any unbiased observers.” 

Larkin glanced at this man, who was so 
ready with his answers. “ You think they 
were cooking up something about me?” he 
asked, suddenly anxious. “ But nothing 
did happen to Mr. Holroyd that night.” 

“No harm came to him,” said Ropes. 
“ But, as you’ve probably heard, something 
did happen. He came to the boathouse with 
a man, who disappeared when they got 
here.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about that. I say, Mr. 
Ropes, you don’t think they’re going to 
try to fasten anything on me because I went 
along the shore road that night, hot under 
the collar?” 

“You weren’t angry with Jacob Cush- 
ing. Now if it had been Holroyd who was 
shot—”’ 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking. If it 
had been Holroyd! I’ve thanked my stars 
that I met that man with the flask, and in- 
stead of coming on along here went home 
to bed.” 

“But nobody knows about that man but 
yourself, Larkin, You might have invented 
him.” 

The big fellow paled, not from indigna- 
tion or resentment, but from appreciation 
of what might be imputed to him. His 
jaunty air vanished, and his eyes grew fur- 
tive. ‘ But it wasn’t Holroyd; it was Cush- 
ing; and nobody can say I had anything 
against him!” 

“Vou knew him, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, I knew him. But I hadn’t any- 
thing against him. I admired Mr. Cushing, 
same as every one did.” 

Ropes kicked some pebbles away with his 
foot. 
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here in Freehaven; but whether Jacob 
Cushing was in it or out of it I can’t de- 
termine.” 

Larkin became easier again; evidently he 
had satisfied this man as to the irreproach- 
ableness of his attitude toward Mr. Cush- 
ing. 

“ Looks like a conspiracy of some sort,” 
he agreed. ‘Maybe some of those smart 
summer fellows over at Freehaven Point 
were mixed up in it.” 

“Some of those who go to the teahouse?” 

“ Might be some of them,” was the non- 
committal answer. 

Ropes blandly said: “‘ Hasn’t it ever oc- 
curred to you that it might be one of those 
men who was giving Miss Clement pres- 
ents?” 

“She can take ’em from whoever she 
likes to.” 

“ Ah, you have a really forgiving nature.” 

“T’ve been worried enough.” 

“ Well, you’re a sensible fellow.” 

Larkin nodded.. “Those jewels almost 
got me into trouble once. I’ve an idea 
she wouldn’t have minded if they had.” 

This jumped with Ropes’s own opinion. 
“¥d like to know where she got those 
jewels,” he said reflectively. “Can you 
think of any way in which we might find 
out?” 

He was surprised at the vehemence of the 
answer. ‘ Not through me you can’t. I’m 
done with her and all that teahouse crowd.” 

What was there in the heat, almost pas- 
sion, of Larkin’s expression that suddenly 
brought to Ropes’s mind the words of Jan- 
sen Derby: “If I were you I’d keep away 
from that teahouse”’? What malign influ- 
ence did the place, and the people who fre- 
quented it, possess? 

Around the boathouse came Daniel Ben- 
nett, stumping over the stones with the aid 
of a gnarled walking stick. “Huh,” he 
said, “I see you found somethin’, young 
feller. Good day to you, Nat. Be you giv- 
in’ him good advice?” 

“ Sure,” said Larkin. “ Keep away from 
the ladies. That’s always been your motto, 
hasn’t it, Dan’1?” 

“TY dunno. I been foolish sometimes. 
But what do you do, Nat, when they come 


“ Well, there’s been some conspiracy .flockin’ round you? Take a club to ’em?” 
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Larkin gave a loud laugh. ‘“ Sometimes 
I do, and sometimes I just push them away. 
I don’t like to hurt their feelings.” 

“So, so,” said Bennett. ‘ Well, some 
day one of ’em will harpoon ye, and then 
you won’t talk so proud.” 

“Won't I? If I ever marry— But I 
don’t think I will. I’m not*the domestic 
kind. So long, Mr. Ropes.” And with a 
wink that was meant to convey some occult 
message, Larkin walked away toward the 
beach. 

“ Funny thing,” mused the ancient fisher- 
man. “ There be women who would marry 
him. I dunno; I don’t understand women. 
Be you married, Mr. Ropes?” 

“ No.”’ 

“ Well, it’s a doubtful business. I nearly 
tackled it several times myself; but some- 
thin’ always happened. Fishin’ was poor, 
_or I seen some other feller get an awful 
tongue lashin’. Somethin’ came along to 
make me think it over, an’ gen’rally after 
that I lost my appetite.” He swung around 
toward Ropes. “ Well, did ye find anything 
out here excep’ Nat Larkin?” And, jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder in the direction 
of the boathouse, he added: “I won’t tell 
Ben, nor anybody else about it.” 

Ropes decided to share his discovery with 
the water front sage, and took the battered 
flash light from his pocket. “I picked this 
up under that bush there. One of the splin- 
ters of glass caught my eye first.” 

Bennett peered at the find. “One o’ 
them little things that folks use to show 
’em the way in the dark.” He rubbed his 
stubby chin with the back of his hand. 
“ Show you anywhere pertic’lar, does it?” 

“T think this belonged to Mr. Cushing,” 
declared Ropes. “ And if it did, it shows 
that he was shot outside the boathouse, as 
you intimated might have been the case.” 

“That might be so. And what do ye 
make out o’ that?” 

“Cushing came down here on purpose 
to meet some one or to harm some one. 
Since he was around here at the back of 
the boathouse it looks as if he had been 
hiding.” 

“ Might be so,” nodded the fisherman. 
“You think he had somethin’ ag’in’ Mr. 
Holroyd?” 
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Ropes nodded, his eyes searching the face 
of Daniel Bennett, a face puckered in the 
bright sunlight like the dried skin of an 
apple. 

“ T thought we’d bring them two together 
somehow,” the ancient continued. “It 
were somethin’ happened at sea.” 

“What I want to know is what hap- 
pened here,” Ropes objected. 

Bennett gazed over the bushes in silence 
for a moment. “Why?” he said. “If 
Jacob Cushing meant some harm to Mr. 
Holroyd, he didn’t do it. Ain’t that enough 
to know?” 

‘““T want to clear up the whole business.” 

“ Aye, you’re impulsive, you be; like one 
o’ these iawyers that want everything writ 
down in black an’ white. When you’ve seen 
as much as I hev, you’ll think diff’rent; 
you'll know that things, an’ men an’ wom- 
en, can’t be handled that way. Mebbe Mr. 
Holroyd don’t want it all cleared up. If 
he did, why don’t he tell what he knows?” 

Ropes considered that question. There 
was point to it, he admitted. Holroyd, 
frank though he had been to the officers of 
justice, had not told all that he knew. 

“ Sailors ”—Bennett was musing aloud— 
“like to keep their secrets. Remember 
what I was telling you a while ago. I know 
something about Mr. Holroyd. He came to 
Freehaven with a purpose. There’s a 
neighbor of mine named Cottle. Mr. Hol- 
royd went to see him about a man he’d 
noted goin’ in at Cottle’s door. Cottle 
don’t like to talk to strangers, an’ wouldn’t 
tell Holroyd nothing. Cottle told me about 
it. I know who the man was. He’s a 
brother of Cottle, a sailor. He come back 
to Maine to settle down some five years 
ago. Why did Mr. Holroyd want to know 
about him?” 

“T can’t imagine; unless— Was this 
man in some way connected with Jacob 
Cushing?” 

Bennett shook his head. “I dunno. I 
never talked to him. But Mr. Holroyd 
came to Freehaven with a purpose. An’ 
that shows that he don’t tell all he knows.” 

“ Well, after all, that’s his own affair,” 
said Ropes. 

“You tell him to go away now. If there 
was somethin’ between him an’ Cushing, 
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that’s settled. But Cushing might have his 
friends. One thing leads to another, an’ 
when a thing’s settled it’s best to leave it 
alone. That’s how they do at sea, like I 
told you in the boathouse. There’s times 
when it’s mighty convenient to let things 
be.’ 

There the talk ended, for, with a bob of 
his head, Daniel Bennett stumped away 
over the stones. 


Half an hour later Ropes walked into 
the second story front room of the For- 
rester cottage and found Holroyd writing 
at the center table. The latter looked up 
and smiled and leaned back in his chair. 

“ Holroyd,” said Ropes, ‘“‘do you re- 
member when you went to Jackson’s boat- 
house that foggy night whether the little 
window at the back of the place was open?” 

Holroyd considered. ‘‘ Yes, I remember 
that it was. Is the fact important?” 

‘“‘TIn that case, I believe you had a very 
narrow escape,” said Ropes, “‘ from being 
shot through that window.” 

“Indeed! And by whom?” 

“ By Jacob Cushing.” 

The sailor glanced down at his writing. 
“ What prevented him, do you think?” 

“ Some one came on him outside the win- 
dow—some one who did you a mighty good 
turn.” 

“ A friend of mine, eh?” Holroyd fold- 
ed the paper on which he had been writing 
and placed it in his coat pocket. “I think 
you may be right about that; but I’d like 
the chance to thank my friend.” 

And what struck Ropes as particularly 
interesting was not the calm air in which 
Holroyd received his information, but the 
peculiar inflection he gave to the words 
“my friend.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
CUSHING’S PAY ROLL. 


HARLES BEDDOES, a well dressed 
and prosperous looking man, was 
seated in Mr. Bullard’s office when 

Ropes, having given his name to the girl 
who was typing letters outside, was ush- 
ered inte the inner room. 
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“You remember I mentioned Mr. Ropes 
to you,” said the attorney to Beddoes. 
‘““ He’s the friend of Mr. Holroyd.” 

The gentleman addressed bowed in a po- 
lite if somewhat distant manner. 

“Mr. Beddoes is the next of kin of Ja- 
cob Cushing,” said the lawyer, turning to 
Ropes. “A second cousin. Mr. Cushing 
had no near relatives.” 

“ And, as it happens, we had seen very 
little of each other,” supplemented Bed- 
does. ‘ Jacob rarely left Freehaven. My 
own home is in Boston.” 

‘“‘ That’s where I come from,” said Ropes. 
“ But you gentlemen were having a private 
talk.” 

“No, no,” said Bullard. “ Sit down. I’ve 
told Mr. Beddoes that you were very much 
interested in this investigation.” 

“The more light we can obtain, the bet- 
ter,” stated Beddoes in a round tone. “ The 
whole matter is altogether inexplicable to 
me. My cousin was a much respected citi- 
zen of this town, and seems to have had no 
enemies. The only conclusion I have been 
able to draw is that, in the fog, some one 
mistook him for another man.” 

“ And yet,” put in Ropes, “ he had three 
revolvers in the house, and he took one 
with him when he went out that night, when 
he left the house without saying a word to 
Mr. Dalton, with whom he was playing 
chess.” 

Beddoes turned to the speaker, and his 
expression put Ropes in mind of a very cau- 
tious bank director who requires proof for 
every statement. ‘ You think, then, that 
Mr. Cushing suspected that some one might 
harm him?” 

“ Now, remember, Mr. Ropes,” said Bul- 
lard, ‘‘ that we have no positive proof that 
Mr. Cushing did take a revolver. It’s true 
that his servant says there was usually one 
in the drawer of the hall table, and that 
none has since been found there; but then 
the missing revoiver wasn’t found in the 
boathouse.” 

Beddoes nodded his approval. ‘“ My 
cousin was a man of considerable wealth, 
very considerable for Freehaven; and I 
think that is a perfectly reasonable expla- 
nation of his having arms in the house. As 
for his leaving Mr. Dalton, I presume that 
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he expected to return immediately. We all 
know how interruptions constantly occur.” 

“ T’ve no doubt he did expect to return,” 
Ropes agreed. He felt that he could not 
tell Jacob Cushing’s cousin that he believed 
Cushing had carefully arranged what might 
have been a plausible alibi. ‘“ But how 
are we to account for the fact that this 
interruption, as you call it, eventually led 
Mr. Cushing down from Freehaven Hill to 
the water front?” 

Beddoes smiled. He was not to be non- 
plused by the questions of this amateur 
investigator. ‘ There may have been an 
entirely reasonable explanation for that, 
too. My cousin appears to have had a very 
friendly feeling for Miss Derby, one of his 
neighbors. She has said that she went out 
that evening. Suppose he had gone to his 
front door and had seen her pass by—she 
had a light, of course—what more natural 
than that he, having regard to the inclement 
weather—the dense fog, I mean—should 
have felt impelled to follow and see that she 
met no mishap?” 

That was a possible explanation; indeed, 
Ropes was ready to admit to himself that 
Jacob Cushing might have been interested 
in knowing what Anne Derby was about; 
but not one that explained why Cushing 
had gone to the boathouse. 

“The nub of the whole business is,” in- 
terrupted Bullard, ‘“ why was Mr. Cushing 
found where he was?” 

“‘ Mr. Holroyd was there also that night,” 
said Beddoes. ‘“ Why was he there?” 

“T have told you Mr. Holroyd’s explana- 
tion,” the lawyer reminded Beddoes. 

The latter, sitting very straight, said im- 
passively: “ Mr. Holroyd seems to be a very 
ingenuous man. To accompany a total 
stranger—” 

“He had a very good reason for that,” 
interjected Ropes. ‘“ The stranger professed 
to be going to give him some information.” 

“ Well,” said Beddoes coldly, “ it’s not 
my purpose to criticize any one. I leave all 
that to the proper authorities. I hope they 
will be able to throw some light on this 
most unfortunate affair.” 

“ They will do their best,” was Bullard’s 
cheery answer. ‘In the meantime I would 
suggest that you instruct your Boston at- 
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torney to take the proper steps to settle up 
the Cushing estate.” 

“T have already written to him about 
that,” said Beddoes. “‘ It’s not my cousin’s 
property, however, but justice for this 
crime, that is my present concern. I can 
quite appreciate the difficulties you are en- 
countering, but we must not let such a das- 
tardly criminal escape—even if the criminal 
shot my cousin Jacob by mistake, suppos- 
ing him to be some one else.” 

The office door closed behind Beddoes, 
and Bullard swung round in his swivel 
chair and cocked his feet on the seat that 
gentleman had been occupying. 

“T dare say Mr. Cushing’s cousin is well 
thought of in Boston,” he said, “ but I wish 
he wouldn’t bring his high and mighty man- 
ners down here. After a talk with him I 
feel like a school kid that’s been lectured 
by his teacher.” 

“He’s pretty stuffy,” agreed Ropes. 
“And yet some people dote on his type; 
hard boiled and impervious to any new sug- 
gestions. I could see that he believed im- 
plicitly in his cousin’s straightforwardness 
and didn’t take much stock in Holroyd’s 
story.” 

“ Well?” said the lawyer, cocking an eye 
at his caller. 

“ Well, I found a broken flash light out- 
side a shuttered window at the back of 
Jackson’s boathouse. I think that Cushing 
dropped it when he was shot.” Ropes took 
the light from his pocket and laid it on 
Bullard’s desk. 

“Apparently you don’t believe implicitly 
in Mr. Cushing’s straightforwardness?” 

Ropes shrugged his shoulders. ‘ What 
do you think yourself?” 

“ Well—” Bullard opened a drawer of 
his desk and produced a small, morocco- 
bound memorandum book. “This was 
found among Cushing’s papers. He’d jotted 
down a good many entries, apparently of 
payments, opposite initials and names. 
Here’s one of them: ‘ G. Clement, five hun- 
dred dollars.’ And there are a good many 
‘G. C.’s’ on the other pages. Mr. Bed- 
does’s opinion is that these items represent 
money he gave to various dependents, that 
they were charitable gifts. I didn’t enlight- 
en him as to who ‘ G. Clement’ might be.” 
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“Tt might be a certain young woman,” 
Ropes suggested. 

The eyes of the two men met. “I’m 
beginning to have some doubts,” said Bul- 
lard, ‘‘ as to whether Jacob Cushing was a 
real Sunday school hero.” 

““G. Clement doesn’t exactly fit the réle 
of the poor, hard working young female,” 
said Ropes. 

“ And another interesting fact is,” went 
on the attorney, “that none of the pay- 
ments listed in this book seem to have been 
made by check. At least there are no can- 
celled checks for such payments. Possibly 
Cushing preferred to keep all these chari- 
table transactions on a strictly cash basis. 
That’s understandable, too.” 

“T’d like to go over to his house and 
ask his servant if Cushing had a flash light 
like that one,” said Ropes. 

Bullard reached for his hat. “I'll take 
you over.” And imitating the pompous 
manner of Mr. Charles Beddoes, he added: 
“‘ My present concern is to see strict justice 
done.” 

Swan, who, with his wife, was still stay- 
ing at the Cushing house, answered their 
ring at the door. When Bullard showed 
him the flash light that Ropes had found 
the servant said that his master had pos- 
sessed such a light, but he couldn’t be sure 
that this was it. 

“ Very well,” said Ropes when Swan had 
looked about the hall and found no such 
light. ‘‘‘ Now everybody has a place where 
they store old trunks and such things. Usu- 
ally it’s the attic. Could I have a look 
around that place?” 

Bullard, dismissing Swan, led the way up- 
stairs. There was a large attic filled with 
odds and ends of furniture. 

‘“* What do you expect to find here?” Bul- 
lard asked, glancing about the room. 

“ T don’t know exactly,” Ropes admitted. 
““T’d like to learn something about Jacob 
Cushing’s past. He doesn’t seem to have 
talked much about it, and yet I’ve an idea 
it must have been an interesting one.” 

He walked about the attic, poking into 
the corners; and presently he pulled a small, 
weather-stained leather trunk from behind 
some packing boxes. 


“ That’s a sailor’s trunk,” he said. “I 
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shouldn’t wonder if that had seen a good bit 
of travel.” Unbuckling a strap, he threw 
the lid open. 

There were only some papers in the trunk, 
and he turned them out on the floor. He 
picked up some newspapers and read their 
names and dates aloud. ‘‘ Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, Brisbane; all more than five years 
old. Cushing traveled considerably in the 
Far East,” he mused. “ And yet he was 
very reticent about talking of his voyages, 
even to such a friend as Mr. Dalton.” 

Under the newspapers Ropes came upon 
a folded, linen-backed document, which, on 
investigation, proved to be a sailor’s chart. 
“ Oceanica,” he read. “ Polynesia, Ma- 
laysia. Here’s Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. 
And here between Borneo and Celebes is 
Macassar Strait. Interesting, isn’t it, Bul- 
lard? Yes, a very interesting map.” 

“ Well, if Cushing was a sailor, one would 
expect him to have maps like that,” ob- 
served Bullard. “I dare say you could 
find dozens of similar ones in attics in this 
town.” 

“Very likely. And yet you observe that 
there is nothing in the downstairs part of 
this house to show that Jacob Cushing had 
been a sailor or had traveled in the Far 
East. Only up here in the attic, in an old, 
abandoned trunk.” 

“ He had retired from the sea.” 

“ But without keeping a picture of a ship, 
or a ship’s compass, or anything to remind 
him of his voyages, voyages that appear 
to have brought him a comfortable fortune. 
Didn’t he want to be reminded of them, or 
didn’t he want other people to know about 
them? Now that is a bit odd, isn’t it?” 

Bullard laughed. ‘“ What are you Eying 
to make out of Cushing, Ropes?” 

“ Nothing more than what the facts say 
for themselves.” Ropes picked up a slip 
of paper that had fallen from a fold of the 
map. “A list of names.” He studied the 
slip a minute, then handed it to the lawyer. 

“This doesn’t mean anything to me,” 
said Bullard, with a shake of his head. , 

“Tt might be a list of the crew, taken 
from the logbook. But I don’t see how 
those names would help us. Names are so 
easy to change.” 

“You talk as if Jacob Cushing might 
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have been a pirate,” chuckled Bullard. 
“ Suppose this list was that of a crew; he 
wouldn’t have brought his crew back here 
with him to Freehaven.” 

‘“‘ Not all of them,” agreed Ropes. “ But 
suppose that one of that crew was the man 
who lured Holroyd to the boathouse, and 
another the fellow who gave me a false 
message over the telephone, and still others 
the strangers who egged Nat Larkin on 
at the store to go out and make trouble for 
Holroyd? And suppose some of these 
names correspond to the initials in that 
little book you have at your office, names 
of people to whom he paid money? They 
may not correspond, of course; for the 
names may have been changed; but the men 
may have been the same. If that were all 
so, what would you say then?” 

“Td say that this was the most mysteri- 
ous affair I’d ever heard of.” 

“Oh, come now!” urged Ropes, his eyes 
gleaming. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you go further than 
that, and admit that our friend Cushing was 
a very adroit criminal?” 


CHAPTER XII. 
ROPES MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


OPES paced the cliffs above the ocean 
R in the warm summer night. Out over 
the waters shone the beacon on the 
Porpoise Shoals, an eye that was constantly 
on the watch for sailors, seeming as fixed 
and steadfast as the stars themselves. The 
air was filled with the fragrance of the sea 
meadows; the hour was made for pleasure; 
under any other circumstances than those 
in which he found himself Ropes—who was 
not given to solitary musings—would have 
sought the company of people of his own 
age and condition; he would have liked to 
go to Anne Derby and share the evening 
with her. 

As he paced the path that led from the 
old seaport section of Freehaven to the 
newer summer colony of the Point, he was 
occasionally passed by men and women 
coming from the other direction. Much as 
these might differ in appearance, they were 
all of one type in a sense—pleasure seekers, 
idlers, holiday makers, come from the great 
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cities to amuse themselves on the coast of 
Maine. Smartly dressed men and women 
in light gowns, chattering, flirting, easily 
laughing. Butterflies, or rather moths of 
the summer night, fluttering around the 
nearest candle that would give them pleas- 
ure. 

Some, he noticed casually, went in at 
the Mermaid Teahouse; but he was too 
much occupied with his own thoughts to 
spare any attention to strangers from the 
Point. When he came to the end of the 
woods and looked down on the cluster of 
the cottages and caught the strains of an 
orchestra playing dance music in a hotel 
he stopped and turned and wended his way 
back to the height above the ocean, where, 
but for the teahouse at a little distance, he 
had the world to himself. 

He was standing, his back to the path, 
when a voice accosted him—a light, pleas- 
ant voice, yet having a note of mockery. 

“You're a solitary creature, Mr. Ropes. 
What do you find out here to amuse you?” 

He knew before he turned that it was the 
French-Canadian girl. She was standing 
almost at his elbow, as if she had, with 
some mischievous intent, stolen up on him 
unawares. 

“A great deal,” he said lightly. 
“Though I flatter myself that I’m not 
like most of these summer people from the 
Point, who have to be amused every min- 
ute. They seem to come over here a good 
deal in the evenings. I should have thought 
that when you planned to open a teahouse 
you’d have picked out a place at the Point, 
nearer the hotels.” 

“Oh, people like what they think is 
quaint. I’ve heard women from the Point 
rave over tumbledown cottages here in 
Featherbed Lane. They think Freehaven 
is tremendously picturesque, and I suppose 
the teahouse shares in some of that glory. 
But you haven’t been in to see me since 
the evening you told me about Nat Lar- 
kin.” 

“Surely you haven’t missed me?” 

Georgette’s eyes met his, and immediate- 
ly he felt the allure of this woman. Yes, 
whoever she might be, there was about her 
that quality of the temptress that belonged 
to many celebrated women of history. It 
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was her nature to play with men. But she 
would not, he thought, allow herself easily 
to be caught by them. And he wondered 
why Jacob Cushing had given her money 
and what she was doing in Freehaven. 

““ Ves, I have missed you,” she said pro- 
vocatively. ‘‘I found you interesting; your 
friend Mr. Holroyd in one way, and you in 
another. I know Mr. Holroyd quite well 
now.” 

“‘ Vou do!” he exclaimed in surprise. 

“Oh, yes. We had a long talk the other 
day. He took me sailing in his boat. 
Hasn’t he told you about it?” 

“No. He’s been busy, and I’ve been 
studying the Cushing case.” 

She might not have heard this last 
statement. “I wish he would go away,” 
she said. ‘“ He’s making a big mistake in 
staying here.” 

“J don’t think Andrew Holroyd makes 
many mistakes.” 

“You don’t know him as I do—or his 
situation.” 

He looked at her, somewhat taken aback. 
' “What do you mean? You think he has 
some special motive in staying?” 

She nodded. ‘“ Yes—revenge, or the 
greed for money. You hadn’t thought of 
him as greedy, had you? But then you 
don’t know him very well.” 

“Tf he wants money, it’s some that 
rightfully belongs to him.” 

“Qh, that doesn’t follow. He had an 
object in coming here, and he’s got that 
object still—in spite of what happened to 
Mr. Cushing.” 

“ What did happen?” 

“TJ don’t know any more than you do, 
not as much, probably. I’m interested in 
Mr. Holroyd’s safety.” 

“ But—” began Ropes, and stopped, re- 
flecting that perhaps this girl did know 
more about Holroyd, and the reasons for 
his presence in Freehaven, than he did him- 
self. 

“Urge Mr. Holroyd to go away,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Tm afraid I have very little influence 
with him,” Ropes answered. “ Perhaps 
you would have more.” 

“ Ah, well—” and suddenly her mood al- 
tered; she was smiling “It’s not a night 
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for serious things, is it? I didn’t mean to 
perplex you. I ask your pardon, my 
friend.” 

What did she mean? he wondered. 
What she had said about Holroyd made 
him vaguely uneasy. She seemed to know 
so much that Ropes was ignorant of. And 
on his thoughts broke her light, seducing 
voice. “TI don’t want to take away your 
high opinion of your hero. No, I scorn 
women who try to come between men 
friends.” 

She floated away, diaphanous, like a 
white moth. He watched her go to the open 
door of the teahouse; he watched until she 
was drawn inside and beyond his view. 

What sort of game was she playing? 
he wondered, standing there, his glance 
across the water at the unwinking eye of 
the Porpoise Shoals Light. And what 
scrt of a game had she been playing with 
Jacob Cushing before Andrew Holroyd and 
he had come to Freehaven? If there was 
an old enmity between Holroyd and Cush- 
ing—something that had arisen in the days 
when the two men had sailed Far Eastern 
seas—what part had this girl taken in the 
feud between them? 

And why, he wondered, had she now, on 
two occasions, urged him to induce Holroyd 
to go away? Daniel Bennett, the fisher- 
man, had said much the same thing, and 
Charles Beddoes had made insinuations 
about Holroyd. Did it mean that, unless 
Holroyd went, he would be somehow held 
to be implicated in the murder of Cushing? 

Presently he turned and walked toward 
the teahouse. A man in a dark coat and 
white flannel trousers was just ahead of him 
and went in at the door. The place appar- 
ently did a good business—a better busi- 
ness than one would have expected, so 
Ropes thought, at this hour of the eve- 
ning. 

He came to the teahouse and stopped to 
lock in at the window. Georgette was not 
vis:ble, but he saw the back of the man 
who had gone in. He was going toward the 
door at the rear, the one on the right, the 
docr that Georgette had indicated on that 
other evening when she had told the cus- 
tormer to talk with Mrs. Ware about the 
menu for his luncheon or supper party. 
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There should be other customers in the 
place, Ropes considered. Certainly some 
of those people he had passed during his 
walk had been going to the Mermaid. 
He didn’t understand. He waited five, ten 
minutes. The man in the dark coat and 
white trousers didn’t reappear. Then he 
remembered that the man who had gone to 
talk with Mrs. Ware on that other eve- 
ning hadn’t returned while he was in the 
house. 

He had a great desire to know more 
about Mrs. Ware—more about the teahouse 
as well. He drew back from the window 
and examined the building. It was, to all 
appearances, just a simple white-painted 
cottage of two stories, with a high-pitched 
roof. There was no light in front on the 
second floor. 

He walked around the corner. At the 
rear, as he had supposed, were the pantry 
and kitchen; he saw a waitress pass before 
a window. And back of the house were 
woods. Nothing here that was at all out 
of the ordinary. He shook his head; and 
then he saw some one coming out of a 
rear door. White trousers against the black 
trees. Ah! So the customer chose to leave 
the teahouse by this unobserved way. 

Ropes drew back into the shade of the 
pines. The precaution was unnecessary, 
for the other man, without looking to right 
or left, proceeded into the woods. He had 
no light, but he seemed to know his way, 
which argued that there must be a fairly 
well defined path. 

After a few moments Ropes. followed, 
careful to make no noise. Yes, here was a 
path, carpeted with pine needles. It led 
straight into the woods back of the tea- 
house, and a short progress along it, fifty 
yards or so, brought Ropes to a building. 

The white trousered man had disap- 
peared; presumably he had gone into the 
building. Ropes stepped to one side and 
looked at the place, plain enough in the 
starlight. It was long, with two rows of 
windows, those on the ground floor unlight- 
ed, those above illuminated, but shielded by 
shades. Certainly it was not a dwelling 
house, nor a barn nor storehouse. What 
possible purpose had such a building in the 
midst of the woods? 
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At the faint scuffle of feet behind him 
Ropes stepped back of a tree. A man passed 
close to him, and Ropes could see that he 
held a white card in his hand, The man 
went to the door of the building and rapped 
several times. The door opened; there was 
a short, indistinguishable colloquy; and the 
man went in. The door was closed again. 

Evidently there was a password, evident- 
ly a card of admission. But if one might 
not enter at the front door, one might ac- 
quire knowledge in other ways. The night 
was warm, and some of those lighted win- 
dows on the second floor were open, their 
shades blowing in the breeze. Ropes, cau- 
tiously making his way to the rear of the 
building, saw how he could climb. 

A window ledge gave support to his feet, 
and from there he swung to the bough of 
a sturdy oak. A step higher, and he found 
himself opposite the upper windows and so 
close that by stretching out his hand he 
could touch a shade. Steadying himself and 
making sure that the bough which he had 
straddled would bear his weight, he reached 
forward, and the next time the breeze blew 
the shade out toward him he caught the 
cord in his fingers and gently drew it 
upward. 

He was looking into a long and brightly 
lighted room, in which a score of people 
were gathered around several tables. <A 
glance was sufficient to explain their pur- 
pose there. Roulette, vingt-et-un—he could 
not at this distance distinguish what games 
they played—but each table had its banker . 
and its piles of chips. 

There were a few women and some men 
in evening dress, others in summer mufti. 
All, Ropes. supposed, belonged to the smart: 
colony at Freehaven Point. There were the 
humming voices of the croupiers and the 
low buzz of excitement. A woman at the 
nearest table had won and was laughing 
loudly, while the croupier pushed her win- 
nings toward her with his little rake. An- 
other game began, and there was a strain- 
ing of faces and shoulders forward. Ropes 
let go of the cord and the shade swung 
back into place. 

A few moments later he stood on the 
ground again. He had seen enough; he 
knew the secret of the teahouse!, 
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And Georgette Clement. And Mrs. Ware. 
Oh, he understood them! Not every one 
could pass out at the back door and take the 
path through the woods; only such as satis- 
fied the guardian deities as to their fitness. 

Jacob Cushing’s payments to Georgette. 
They were comprehensible now; oh, yes; 
entirely understandable. Jacob Cushing 
had been back of the business; he had been 
making large profits from it. Jacob Cush- 
ing had been promoting a secret gambling 
club. And here Ropes, cautiously and si- 
lently making his way back along the path, 
stopped, struck by a sudden idea. Had 
Jacob Cushing been lending money to Jan- 
sen Derby so that the boy could gamble? 

Ropes came out on the highroad, smiling 
at the innocent white front of the Mer- 
maid Teahouse. He walked slowly along 
the shore toward the Forrester cottage. As 
he came to the door he saw a woman ap- 
proaching. He stopped, and was surprised 
to find that it was Anne Derby. 

“ Mr. Ropes!” she said, a little breath- 
less. ‘Mrs. Forrester told me you were 
out, and I’ve been waiting to see you. It’s 
about Jansen. I didn’t know who to go to.” 

“T’m glad you came to me.” 

“ Jansen hasn’t been home since yester- 
day morning. He didn’t come home last 
night, and he didn’t send any word. He’s 
never done that before.” 

“ Well, young fellows are sometimes care- 
less,” Ropes said reassuringly. 

“Jansen isn’t. He’s always been very 
particular about letting me know his plans. 
I’ve tried not to worry about it, but to- 
night I felt that I must talk to you. I—it 
seems—lI’ve been wondering if this could 
have anything to do with what happened to 
Mr. Cushing.” 

“ How could it have?” Ropes asked; and 
added: “I suppose we’ve all been so much 
concerned about that that we think any- 
thing the least bit unusual must be con- 
nected with it. Your brother may have 
sent a message to you by some one who for- 
got to give it to you.” 

“ve been wondering if Jansen might 
have said something about Mr. Cushing 
that—well, that sounded rather bitter and 
vengeful?” Anne looked up into Ropes’s 
face. “Do you know if he has?” 
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With her eyes upon him Ropes felt that 
he could not evade the question. ‘“ He criti- 
cized him to Mr. Dalton and me,” he ad- 
mitted. “ Mr, Dalton might have felt that 
Jansen was bitter, but I believe that every- 
thing he said was thoroughly justified.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of whether Jansen 
was justified or not,” she said quickly. 
“It’s only a question of whether he may 
have made enemies. Mr. Dalton may have 
told others what Jansen said, and they— 
well, they may have made trouble for my 
brother. I think—” She hesitated. 
“Please don’t think me foolish, but I al- 
ways felt that Mr. Cushing wasn’t quite 
like other people—there was something back 
of him; it wouldn’t be pleasant to make an 
enemy of him. I believe that, in spite of 
his seeming to be so much alone, he had 
various ties, connections of some sort—” 

Ropes interrupted. “I believe—no, I’m 
absolutely certain—that Jacob Cushing was 
a very bad man.” 

Anne looked at him, not with astonish- 
ment, but with appreciation. “I thought 
you’d find out something about him. So 
Jansen was right. But, you see, that might 
make Mr. Cushing’s friends all the more 
bitter against Jansen.” 

They had been so much concerned with 
their own conversation that neither of them 
had noticed the approach of a third per- 
son. It was Holroyd who loomed up sud- 
denly, come from the direction of the har- 
bor. 

“ Good evening, Miss Derby. Excuse me, 
Philip—” 

“Miss Derby is worried about her 
brother,” Ropes explained. “ He’s been 
away from home for two days, without let- 
ting her know where he’s gone.” 

“Tm afraid something may have hap- 
pened to him,” said Anne, turning to Hol- 
royd. “I’m afraid he may have made ene- 
mies of Jacob Cushing’s friends.” 

“Do you know anything about that 
man’s friends?”’ Ropes asked Holroyd. 

“ Softly, softly, Philip,” cautioned Hol- 
royd. He smiled at Anne. “ Whatever I 
may know is entirely at your service, Miss 
Derby; but you must let me use my own 
judgment. It would do no good if I told 
you what I know now.” 
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She gazed at him, baffled, doubtful. ‘“ Of 
course you know best,” she said slowly. 
“But Jansen is only a boy, and I feel so 
responsible for him.” 

“TI feel responsible for him, too,” said 
Holroyd. “I shall do what I can to help. 
But we have no reason to think that any- 
thing’s happened to your brother.” 

With that, and lifting his hat, he walked 
into the cottage. Anne stared after him. 

“What a strange man he is!” she mur- 
mured. ‘And yet I feel a great confidence 
in his judgment.” 

“T do, too,” said Ropes. ‘‘ Sometimes he 
irritates me, but what’s the use of being put 
out with a natural force like Holroyd?” 

Ropes walked up the hill with Anne, and 
left her safely at her own door. 

When he came back to the cottage he 
found Holroyd still up, pacing the floor 
and blowing clouds of smoke. “ Did I seem 
‘very abrupt, Philip?” he asked. ‘“ I’m not 
much of a hand at dealing with ladies. But 
I meant what I said. I do feel responsible 
for her brother. If any one has harmed 
him!” 

He stopped and his hand, with the pipe 
clenched in it, fell on a pile of books that 
lay on the center table. ‘‘ They can’t do in 
Maine what they do in Malaysia!” 

“So there is a connection?” said Ropes. 
“ Cushing was a pirate?” 

Holroyd was lost in thought, and Ropes 
had to stand in front of him to get his at- 
tention. “See,” said Ropes, “ I’ve learned 
this: Cushing ran a gambling club back of 
the Mermaid Teahouse. He fleeced fellows 
like Jansen Derby, while he pretended to 
be their friend, lending them money. He 
was a rascal, and some one shot him for 
the harm he’d done.” 

Holroyd’s deep set eyes lighted, his lips 
curled a trifle. ‘Men don’t always shoot 
one another—in Malaysia—for the harm 
they’ve done.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“ Never mind. Forget what befell Cush- 
ing. So you found there was a gambling 
club, did you? How did you learn that? 
Through Georgette Clement?” 

““¥ watched her and some of her cus- 
tomers. I had a talk with her to-night. 
She said you were greedy for money.” 
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“Eh? Money? Are you sure? Well, 
and so I am, for money or its equivalent!” 
Holroyd leaned forward, and his fingers, 
with their grip of steel, circled Ropes’s arm. 
“T’ve never been much concerned about 
women, but I’d risk salvation to make that 
girl fall in love with me!” 

“You might be able to do it. 
much interested in you.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Philip. She’d 
sell any man alive for a chain of rubies.” 
Holroyd grinned. “And at present I 
haven’t the rubies to tempt her. If I had, 
I’d buy her with them.” 


She’s very 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PARADISE AND A PERI. 


HE man in the blue suit set his empty 
glass—that still held the fragrant 
aroma of gin and limes—on the stand 

beside his chair, looked at his wrist watch, 
and rising, walked to the end of the brick 
terrace and gazed out at sea. He was large 
of limb and rangy, tanned, with ruddy 
brown hair cut very close, one of a type 
not often met in cities, but to be found 
in the wider spaces of ‘the world. As a youth 
he must have been decidedly handsome, in 
the days before his brow and chin became 
so domineering, and his eyes so penetrating. 
He was not, one would have said, a man 
of reflection; rather of the breed that has 
carved out empires, and set men free or en- 
slaved them, as the exigency of the moment 
seemed to require. 

He was impatient now. He saw nothing 
on the sea that satisfied him, and with long 
strides he paced the terrace that ran in front 
of the house. The house itself was interest- 
ing, and certainly not of a style to be ex- 
pected on an island off the coast of Maine. 
It was built in a valley, and set so low 
that one might have sailed past the island 
a score of times and never have noticed that 
there was a dwelling there. To north and 
south were other islands uninhabited, small 
and rocky, with a thin layer of grass, and 
not enough vegetation to provide food for 
sheep or goats. But the house on this par- 
ticular island, though low, was large, and 
was built in an ornate style abien to New 
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England. It had evidently cost a good deal 
of money, and quite as evidently had been 
constructed to suit an original taste. Its 
owner was a man with a hobby, one would 
have conjectured; he did not care for a 
view, but he did care for comfort. The wide 
brick terrace with its wicker furniture, the 
trellises at either end with their climbing 
roses, the earthenware jars with their lacy 
ferns, all gave a suggestion of the luxury 
that might be expected indoors. 

A manservant, in a suit of white linen, 
came out, and, after glancing at the tall 
figure that now stood again at the end of 
the terrace that commanded a view of the 
water, removed the empty glass from the 
stand and carried it into the house. Pres- 
ently the sunset glow made the valley gold- 
en and flamed in the western windows. 
Then the man’s vigil was rewarded; he saw 
a woman in a light yellow dress coming up 
the path through the valley from the sea. 

He went forward leisurely, almost indif- 
ferently, one would have thought. And he 
allowed her to speak first. 

“ Am I late, Louis? Were you getting 
impatient?” 

He shook his head. 
waiting for you?”, 

“Oh, yes. It was there.” 

She gave him a glimpse of her blue eyes, 
and laid her hand on the arm that he 
offered and so they went up to the terrace 
and in at the wide front door. 

The expectation that this house—so sin- 
gularly situated in the valley of an island 
at least a quarter mile from the mainland— 
would prove comfortable, not to say luxuri- 
ous—was proved correct as soon as one 
stepped inside. The floor of the large apart- 
ment off the terrace was of polished hard- 
wood and covered with beautiful rugs. Op- 
posite the front door was a great fireplace, 
the chimney of which was so built that it 
became a pillar of the room, which extended 
the depth of the house, and had windows on 
two sides. The walls were hung with panels 
of Chinese and Japanese embroidery, gor- 
geous things blazing with color. The furni- 
ture, chairs, divans, tables, were all of fine 
workmanship, and of a great variety of 
pattern, though here again the general sug- 
gestion was of the Orient. And the sunset 
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light coming into the room bathed the in- 
terior with a glamour that seduced the eye. 

The woman removed her hat, and stood 
in front of an oval copper framed mirror 
to regard herself. In the meantime the man, 
his hands on the back of a tall chair, sur- 
veyed her approvingly. 

“You like my gown, Louis?” she asked 
over her shoulder. 

He nodded. “ It looks cool. 
things.” 

“Such things as the gown’s wearer? 
Please give me a cigarette.” 

He took a lacquered box from a table, 
opened it, and presented it to her. He 
struck a match and held ‘it for her. After 
she had lighted the cigarette she seated 
herself in a high, straight-backed chair. 
The servant came in with a tray on which 
were two cocktail glasses. The woman took 
one, then the man. 

“ This is worth all the perils of my.sea 
voyage,” said the guest, smiling. ‘‘ Does 
it make up for your voyages, Louis?” 

“My voyages had their own recom- 
penses,” the host answered. A flick of his 
hand, an almost imperceptible gesture, and 
the servant disappeared. The man drained 
his glass slowly, like one accustomed to 
humor his palate. 

‘‘ Sometimes I almost regret those voy- 
ages,” he said, setting his glass on a table. 
“There was a flavor to them like nothing 
else in this ridiculous world.” 

“ That’s not very polite,” she protested, 
“ considering that I’m here.” 

He went over to her slowly, and his 
hand, a sinewy hand with strong fingers, 
rested on the back of her chair. ‘“ You are 
the rose of the world that makes all the 
rest worth fighting through,” he said. 
“You are my recompense, Georgette.” 

The lovely shoulders, through their thin, 
yellow sheathing, shrugged; and Georgette 
Clement handed him her glass. “That 
sounds better. Only—to how many other 
women has Louis Trench said that?” 

His answer—if he had been disposed to 
make one—was forestalled by the click of 
curtain rings being drawn aside and the 
entrance of the servant. 

“ Dinner is ready, sir,” he said, his eyes 
on his master. 
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Georgette rose and walked through an 
open doorway into the dining room, a small 
apartment with a circular mahogany table, 
lighted by candles, and set with gleaming 
silver. Trench drew out her chair and seat- 
ed her, then took his place opposite. He 
raised his thin-stemmed glass of sherry and, 
smiling over the rim at his guest, drank her 
health. 

The servant vanished again. Trench 
could summon him by a touch of his foot 
on an electric bell under the table. Geor- 
gette, with a little exclamation of delight, 
surveyed the centerpiece of crimson roses. 
“You have exquisite taste, Louis. Some- 
times I wonder how you came by it.” 

He was used to such words from her, 
and enjoyed them. The little sting gave 
him peculiar pleasure. “I was born with 
it,” he answered. “You will find, if you 
go back in my family annals, a number of 
epicures.” 

She tasted the sherry, ate some of the 
tiny pink clams. ‘ I suppose you were well 
brought up,” she considered. 

“On the contrary, I wasn’t brought up 
at all, I made myself. Not so very much 
unlike yourself, young lady.” 

She gave him a flash of her eyes, and 
he smiled. Whatever court beauties there 
might be far back in Georgette’s family 
tree, he knew that the French Canadian girl 
had had very humble parents. It pleased 
him to remember this. He valued her more 
for the fact that by her own wits she had 
made so much of what nature had given 
her. She was, like himself, instinctively 
an adventurer. He had no use for any other 
type of man or woman. 

The servant brought soup, and departed. 

“ You insist on staying at the teahouse?” 
said Trench. “A girl like you—” 

His glance made her flush. “It amuses 
me,” she said. “ Particularly lately.” 

“Why particularly lately?” 

“There are so many entertaining men. 
Mr. Ropes and Mr. Holroyd.” 

“They gamble?” 

“No. They know nothing about that. 
I considered whether to let Mr. Ropes 
know, but I decided against it. Besides, 
he’s too much interested in the Cushing case 
to think about anything else.” 
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“ And this man Holroyd?” 

Georgette smiled. “I think he’s very 
much like you, Louis. He only plays on a 
sure thing.” 

Trench made a face, though he enjoyed 
the flick of her soft words. 

The servant brought flounder, crisp lyon- 
naise potatoes, and poured champagne. 
Trench drew a crimson rose from the cen- 
terpiece and handed it across the table. 
“Wear that, Georgette. I love color.” 

She fastened it at her breast, and he 
nodded approvingly. Again the two were 
alone. 

“Yes, Mr. Holroyd is like you in many 
ways, Louis,” she continued. “He, too, 
has been a sailor. What is there about the 
sea that makes sailors so different from 
other men?” 

“ The eternal fight, I suppose—the ever- 
lasting buffeting. Deep waters, and worse, 
shoal. But you  couldn’t understand, 
lady.” 

She looked at him with curiosity. 

“ And what made you give it up, when 
you love it so?” she asked. 

“Love it? I hated it. I was always 
thinking of the paradise I would make it 
give me. Paradise—the sort that Moham- 
med taught the Mussulmans to look for- 
ward to!” 

She glanced away from him. Here was 
luxury, in the furnishings of the room, the 
food, the flowers. And she had a very good 
idea of what this man in the well-cut blue 
suit, with his soft spotless white collar, his 
blue necktie, this man clean shaven and 
with smooth, close trimmed hair, had been 
through in the days when he had gone up 
and down the world, sailing the great 
waters. She had imagination, and she could 
read faces and moods, and there was that in 
the face and the moods of Louis Trench 
that told her much about his early days. 

“ Paradise,” he was saying, setting down 
the glass of champagne from which he had 
drunk greedily—“ paradise and a peri; but 
not the sort of peri one finds in Eastern 
ports.” 

“ A peri, I suppose, is a woman?” 

He nodded. “A peri isn’t an accurate 
description of what I meant. So far as 
my understanding of the Moslems goes, 
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they set little store by intelligence in wom- 
en. My vision was of a beautiful girl with 
brains.” 

“ You and Mr. Holroyd are also alike in 
this,” said Georgette, “‘ that you don’t give 
up what you set out to do. He won’t leave 
Freehaven. There’s a stubborn grimness 
about you both.” 

“ Surely not about me,” Trench laughed. 
“JT don’t know about Holroyd; he may be 
the very devil.” 

“Vou hide your grimness better than he 
does. But then I think you’ve been more 
successful. You’ve got what you wanted.” 

His eyes marrowed; in the candlelight 
they had a tawny color, heightened by his 
reddish eyebrows. “I have! The sea’s 
given me what I demanded. If it hadn’t 
I'd be back there yet, fighting for what I 
wanted.” 

Georgette helped herself to almonds from 
a silver dish. ‘“ The sea appears to have 
been very generous to you, Louis. I’ve 
always understood that very few sailors got 
rich.” 

“Very few sailors have brains,” he re- 
sponded lightly. 

He pressed the button, and the servant 
came in with orange ices and coffee, ciga- 
rettes and glasses of curacoa. Trench 
leaned back in his chair. ‘‘ There’s plenty 
of brandy to be found on the high seas,” 
he observed, “ but none in a class with 
this.” 

The servant withdrew. Georgette ate 
her ice and lighted a cigarette. “ You took 
a good deal from the sea—brandy and gold 
pieces. How did you manage to do it?” 

“ By knowing where it was to be found.” 

“Oh!” Her eyes evaded his. “ As sim- 
ple as that, was it? Just as we know what’s 
to be found in the pockets of our cus- 
tomers at the teahouse. How lucky it is 
that most people are born fools!” 

“The teahouse is small picking, Geor- 
gette.” 

“Not so very. Jacob Cushing didn’t 
seem to find it so, and he knew a thing or 
two, though he mayn’t have been as wise 
as you are. But you knew him well.” 

“ Cushing was a man who could never 
be satisfied.” Trench spoke smoothly. 
“How much do you know about him?” 
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“ Nothing,” she answered quickly. “ But 
there are a number of people who would 
like to know about him—Mr. Ropes and 
young Jansen Derby, a nice boy. Some 
people say that Jacob Cushing was fond of 
Jansen’s sister.” 

Trench pushed his chair back from the 
table and stood up. “Let’s go into the 
other room. I’ve something to show you.” 

In the large room, now lighted by can- 
dles on the high mantel and in sconces along 
the walls, Trench drew a great cushioned 
chair toward the hearth and touched a 
match to the wood on the andirons. 

“ Sit here,” he said. “‘ There’s one good 
thing about this house in the valley—it’s 
always cool enough to make a fire at- 
tractive. Boit shall bring fresh cigarettes 
and set out the decanters. Ill be back 
in a few minutes.” 

He disappeared through a doorway, and 
almost immediately the servant came in 
with what was required. He arranged de- 
canters and glasses, cigarettes and matches 
on a stand by the fireplace; he stole about 
the room, drawing the curtains at the win- 
dows. 

Georgette watched him with interest. He 
seemed so silent, so sure. And once, when 
he passed near her, she put out her hand. 
“You were with Mr. Trench on board 
ship? You know exactly what he wants.” 

“Yes, madame,” said Boit, his eyes on 
her face, “ I know what Mr. Trench wants.” 

Boit withdrew, and the young woman’s 
eyes slowly circled the room. She had 
much to consider, and her quick wits were 
working. She knew a good deal about 
men; she had studied them ever since she 
had had boy playmates. But in spite of 
what she already knew about Trench, she 
had more—and the most important part— 
yet to discover. 

When he returned he stopped at a little 
distance from her, and regarded her as 
she sat, relaxed and at ease, in the big 
chair. 

“ A lovely picture!” he said. “ All color 
and soft lines. Fascinating!” 

“Tt’s strange that pictures should mean 
so much to a man like you, who’s lived at 
sea.” 

“ The things we’ve never had sometimes 
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mean more to us than those we have had,” 
he responded. “I’ve a passion for beauti- 
ful things.” He walked up to her, and 
she saw that he had a small box in his hand. 
“ Here’s one of the beautiful things of the 
world.” Removing the cover, he laid the 
little box in her lap. 

On a bed of white velvet lay an emerald, 
a wonderful stone, in a simple setting of 
platinum, attached to an _ exquisitely 
wrought platinum chain. 

“ How beautiful!” Georgette murmured, 
lifting the gem from the velvet. ‘“ How 
simply magnificent!” 

Trench took a candlestick from the man- 
tel and held it so that the flame lit the 
facets of the emerald. 

For some time they watched the play 
of light in the beautiful jewel. Then Trench 
replaced the candlestick, and, taking the 
necklace from Georgette, fastened it about 
her throat. 

“Oh!” she cried in delight. 
mean to give this to me?” 

He smiled at her. ‘“ Where could I find 
any one else it would adorn so well?” 

“ Louis,” she said, looking down at the 
scintillant green gem, “ you are a prince! 
You do things magnificently! Did you 
pluck this from the sea?” 

“T made the sea give it to me.” He 
picked up a three-legged bamboo stool that 
stood near the fireplace, placed it close to 
her, and sat down. “ You like it better 
than the jade, do you?” 

“ Don’t speak of jade! 
dare wear it in Freehaven.” 

“You shall wear it when you come out 
here to my paradise, Georgette. You shall 
slip it into your pocket, and put it on when 
you come up from the landing. And I shall 
feast my eyes on it as it lies against your 
throat.” 

His hand took hers, upturned on the 
chair arm, and he pressed it. She made 
no response, but did not draw her hand 
away. 

“My golden girl!” he whispered. ‘“ You 
shall come here to me often, and then you 
shall stay!” 

“What do I know about you, Louis? 
Really, very little. Suppose you go away 
as mysteriously as you came?” 


“Do you 


But Ill never 
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“ But I shan’t. Or, if I do, I shall take 
you with me.” 

“To sea? Tell me about the sea, about 
your voyages.” 

“ Be satisfied with what I’ve brought you 
from them.” 

“The emerald? Did you find an island 
where they grow on trees? Or did you 
make the natives give their jewels to you?” 

He smiled. ‘“ Perhaps. I’ve handled na- 
tives. But that’s all in the past. I’ve for- 
gotten about it.” = 

“You haven’t; or you wouldn’t enjoy 
this paradise so much.” 

His hand stole about her shoulder, he was 
drawing her to him. “ However that may 
be, I intend to enjoy it now.” 

“Yes,” she said. “ But, Louis, wait.” 
And dexterously, so that she hardly seemed 
to have made any movement, she slipped 
her shoulder from his grasp. 

“ Why should I wait, sweetheart?” 

“ Because,” she said, looking at him level- 
ly, “I think you are a wise man. You said 
that your vision was of a beautiful girl 
with brains.” 

“ Exactly,” he agreed, smiling. 

“ What would you think of my wits if I 
didn’t use them now, Louis?” 

His brow clouded. “What do you 
want?” he demanded. 

“ Only,” she said thoughtfully, “ to know 
you better.” 

“ By Heaven, that you shall, you glorious 
creature!” 

But she held him off. Quick as a flash 
she had the crimson rose in her hand and 
thrust it into his face. “ No, no!” she com- 
manded. 

“Ym hungry for you!” 

“Wait!” 

Her eyes were her defense. She kept 
him at bay, held him, knew that her instinct 
was right, that this man, no matter how 
evil he had been in the past, would not 
take her against her will. He had a stand- 
ard for women; strange as it might be, he 
valued them the more for having the 
strength to check him. 

Trench moved away; got up, and poured 
himself’a glass of whisky from a decanter. 
He drank this slowly, looking at the fire. 
Georgette, with quivering fingers, dropped 
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rose petals on the floor, 

“ Well,” said Trench, “ how are you to 
know me better?” 

She let the question pass in silence. She 
wanted to gain time, to acquire better con- 
trol of herself than she had at the moment, 
for, adroit though she was, it had not been 
easy to hold off this man. When he turned 
she had lighted a cigarette and was smok- 
ing, bending forward, knees crossed, her 
foot swinging. She looked perfectly at ease, 
an attitude that baffled him even while it 
attracted. 

“Vou’re what they call a gentleman of 
fortune, aren’t you, Louis?” she said. 
“Well, I’m a lady of fortune, only in my 
case the fortune is yet to be made.” 

“ You'll make it,” he answered, admir- 
ing her for her coolness as well as for her 
manner and choice of words, which con- 
stantly surprised him. 

“T expect to; but that means I mustn’t 
go it blindly. You didn’t when you won the 
big stakes you were playing for.” 

“No,” he admitted. “I always made 
sure that I had the right cards in my hand 
before I played the game. What is it you 
want to know?” 

“What is this man Holroyd doing in 
Freehaven? And what was there between 
him and Cushing?” 

“ Cushing was a rascal.” 

_ “TI know. But that doesn’t answer my 
question. I’m interested in Holroyd.” 

“You're not going to flaunt your inter- 
est in him before my very face, Georgette,” 
Trench protested. 

“T am, if it’s necessary,” she answered 
coclly. ‘If there was something between 
him and Cushing mayn’t there be something 
between him and you?” 

She saw him wince at the joining of him- 
self with Cushing, and pressed home her 
advantage. “I don’t want any harm to 
come to you, Louis.” 

“T can take care of myself. I’m not 
afraid of any man, least of all of this Hol- 
royd. But if you’re so much concerned, 
we'll send him about his business.” 

She smoked a minute. “‘ I’ve tried that, 
as you suggested. But the fact that there 
are some people in Freehaven who think 
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he had a hand in the shooting of Cushing 
hasn’t driven him away.” 

“No?” said Trench. “ Well, you leave 
him to me.” | 

“I wish you’d let me have a hand in it, 
Louis.” 

He looked at her, a smile lifting the 
corners of his mouth. “ You’ve got it in 
for him, have you? But no. No. I’ve 
never used a woman’s fingers to pull my 
chestnuts from the fire.” 

“ Think what we could do together,” she 
urged; “your wits and mine! We. could 
double your fortune.” 

“T’m not looking for that,” he answered. 
“T want you all to myself.” 

She saw she could urge him no further 
that evening, so she rose. 

“ But, Georgette—” Trench protested. 

“Yes, I’m going to leave now. I must 
know more about this game.” 

“It’s not a game. Georgette, I adore 
you!” 

“ Adoration is good for a man, Louis. 
The game I mean is the one that Holroyd 
has a hand in. It’s for high stakes, I think.” 
Her fingers touched the emerald. ‘“ Thank 
you ever so much for this. Will you take 
me down to the boat?” 

His eyes measured her. She knew what 
was in his mind, how he balanced between 
two courses. 

“TJ will come again soon,” she said, and 

Trench went with her down the path’ 
through the valley. On the beach two of 
his men were waiting. He handed her into 
a motor boat, which carried her to the 
mainland. 

Back to his house Trench turned. Boit 
was on the terrace, a silent figure appar- 
ently studying the stars. 

Trench went up to him. “ Well, Boit,” 
he said, “‘ Miss Clement shows a consider- 
able interest in our friend Holroyd.” 

“Ves,” said Boit, “I’ve been thinking 
about him myself.” 

Trench smiled. 
haps—” 

“ Perhaps it would be as well,” said the 
man in white linen. “I never had much 
liking for these derelicts. They’re better 
at the bottom of the sea.” 


“Jn that case per- 
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isn’t it? There are folks you work right 

alongside for years and never know 
any more about them than the kind of 
neckties they wear or how often they have 
their hair retouched. Then there are oth- 
ers, maybe, you never talk to at all—just 
faces you see in a crowd some place—that 
you feel like you know all about as if you 
were first cousins or something. 

Usually with me it happens quick, like 
getting hit by a taxi, and yet I had more 
or less known Dick Cryder a year before 
we got acquainted at all—and then, blooie, 
we were in love. 

Dick Cryder worked at Bowman & Co.’s, 
like I did, and I saw him every day—a big, 
brown haired, quiet fellow. We said how- 
dy-do to each other all that time, and all 
I ever knew about him was that he was 
considered an awfully flat tire. 

He was so darn serious nobody seemed 
to take to him. He worked earlier and 
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later and longer and harder than anybody 
in the office, and he never kidded the girls 
or took time out to smoke a cigarette in the 
hall and gossip like the other men did. He 
was just a kind of human sphinx, and no- 
body was interested enough to try to guess 
his riddle. 

Then we had the annual costume ball for 
Bowman employees. I went with Carlyle 
Manning, a new fellow in the office that was 
considered quite the snake’s elbows. Man- 
ning was a wow, with Valentino hair and 
trick sideburns and coal black eyes and a 
figure like a West Point cadet’s. All the 
girls were crazy about him, and it wasn’t 
just because I was the old man’s personal 
stenographer and got five dollars a week 
more than the others that I won out against 
the field, if I do say so. 

When I was dancing with Manning I saw 
this Dick Cryder watching us. He was 
dressed up like a court jester, and his black, 
red and white silk suit was hung all over 
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with little silver bells. And by the look of 
his face, his heart was hung with black 
crape. I noticed he wasn’t dancing with 
anybody, so the first dance I was sitting 
out I walked up to him and asked: “‘ Why 
the grouch?” 

“T don’t know how to dance, Miss Al- 
len,” he said. 

Would you believe it, he didn’t! He 
didn’t seem to know how to have any kind 
of fun. 

Here was everybody, from Freddy, the 
newest kid messenger, to old man Haskins, 
the night watchman, who was past sixty, 
all dressed up like monks and priests and 
kewpies and pirates and fencing girls and 
South Sea Islanders, and what not. Here 
was the boss himself wearing a red suit 
with horns and a tail, jazzing with a kid 
from the stock room that didn’t seem to 
have on anything except a tiny oilcloth 
skirt and a ruff. Here was Mrs. Bowman, 
dressed like a duchess, toddling sedately 
with Abe Frost, the bookkeeper. Here 
was that buck-toothed Jepson girl, dragging 
fat little Fred Bemis over the floor; and 
shy Mr. Mandel slipping a chunk of ice 
down the neck of a Hula dancer, and she 
screaming bloody murder; and the Ellis 
brothers staging a make-believe bullfight; 
and everybody dancing or laughing or yell- 
ing or cavorting—and this poor fish watch- 
ing it all just like a strange kid on his first 
day at kindergarten. 

It hit me right in the middle. I was 
sorry for him. And I was no sooner sorry 
for him than I was getting more interested 
in him than in any man I ever met. 

Pretty soon we were sitting in a dark 
corner with our backs against the wall, and 
Dick Cryder was telling me his life his- 
tory as if we’d known each other twenty 
years, while a lot of fellows were accumu- 
lating an awful down on me for the dances 
I was cutting. 

He didn’t tell it like a man that was 
looking for cheap sympathy. It just sort 
of poured out of him like he had it locked 
up for years and the lock had finally rusted 
and burst. 

Dick Cryder never learned to play be- 
cause life started out so seriously for him. 
In the first place his father was a notorious 
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crook and died up the river. Dick didn’t 
conceal it and he didn’t boast about it, ei- 
ther. He just simply thought I ought to 
know. 

Then he and his mother were left desper- 
ately poor and he quit the grade school to 
work as an office boy. He had been work- 
ing like the devil ever since, picking up his 
education in spare time. “I just didn’t 
have time to learn to play and dance and 
do party tricks—or go to any parties, ei- 
ther,” he said. “And when I did finally 
get a little time—well, there was another 
reason—” 

He stopped and switched off. “ It’s fun- 
ny my telling all this to you, Miss Allen. 
I don’t want to bore you—” 

“ Shoot!” I said. ‘When I’m bored, 
Tl cut the film and leave you flat.” 

“ Well, there was my father, for another 
reason. I don’t know if there is much in 
this heredity thing, but all my life I’ve been 
worrying about it, ever since I understood 
him. The one thing my mother worked 
for and prayed for was to keep me from 
going his way. She worried about it ‘and 
she got me worrying about it. And any 
time any of his traits developed in me she 
tried to cure them, and so did I. And the 
thing my father did best, outside of his 
crooked business, was jazz around. It sort 
of got pounded into my head when I was 
a kid that parties and dancing or any kind 
of a rackety time were linked right up with 
moral weakness and lack of character. It 
wasn’t the old religious prejudice exactly, 
just being scared.to death of anything that 
suggested the curse of heredity. It caught 
hold of me so strong that to this day I 
can’t smile without feeling as if I’d put 
my hand in somebody else’s pocket. Silly, 
isn’t it?” 

I didn’t answer right away, having some 
important thinking to do. I was glad we 
were sitting outside the bright lights be- 
cause there were tears in my eyes. And I 
knew right away that I had a man’s size 
job on my hands, reforming this reformed 
young man, straightening out that funny 
little mental kink of his, making him a 
human being. The very devil of a job, but 
I was glad of it and aching to start. 

I jumped up. 
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“Your dancing lessons begin here and 
now,” I said. “Come on!” 

I held out my hands to him. 

He stood up smiling shyly, awkward and 
scared, and I showed him a simple step or 
two and put him through his paces. Just 
as we got interested Carlyle Manning dis- 
covered me. 

“This dance is mine,” he announced. 
“You'll excuse us, old man?” 

Dick didn’t protest, but before we left I 
whispered to him: ‘ Come see me to-mor- 
row night. That lesson must go on!” 

He promised with a happy grin. _ 

Oh, yes, I saw I had a job on my hands 
with Dick Cryder, but that was what made 
him interesting. A normal girl doesn’t care 
a hang for one of these he hundred per 
centers. She wants some good raw ma- 
terial with imperfections in it, so’s she can 
make it over to suit her own ideas. 

I had made up my mind Dick Cryder 
was going to learn to dance and laugh and 
generally act like a human being. It was 
ghastly to think of his letting the accident 
of<his birth scare him out of having a 
good time once in a while. Why, a man 
that can’t laugh and play is only half 
human! And dancing would loosen him 
up! 

Carlyle Manning said as we danced: 
“You're awfully big bearted, Corabel Al- 
len. Think of you wasting time teaching 
that flat tire how to dance!” 

“T was having a better time than he 
was!” 

“ As good a time as this?” 

I had to admit, “ Well, not any better,” 
because Manning was a wonderful dancer— 
there was no getting away from it. We 
seemed born to dance together. It was 
like floating on a cloud to music. 

Manning said presently: “ Cryder’s a 
nice chap. Seems a shame he’s got that 
family background—”’ 

“ What background?” I asked. 

He looked confused. “Oh, I didn’t 
mean to say that!” 

“T guess you mean about his father 
being a crook?” 

“Sh-h!” he hissed. ‘I had no idea you 
knew about it! I wouldn’t repeat it for the 
world!” 
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“It’s nothing for Dick Cryder to be 
ashamed of! If I was him I’d tell the 
world—”’ 

“JT  wouldn’t,” Manning murmured. 
“The world might not be quite so broad- 
minded as you are. Besides, he has reason 
to be a little cautious. This heredity the- 
ory works out in funny ways, sometimes.” 

“ Heredity theory!” I fairly snorted. 
“ Heredity is a lot of apple sauce!” 


Il. 


Dick CryDER was around at our flat for 
his first lesson next night, and he wore a 
new tie—an entirely new kind of tie for 
him. Always he had sported gray or brown 
neckwear that sort of apologized for being 
seen at all; but there wasn’t any apology 
about this tie. It was a kind of batik mix- 
ture and it had pep, power and personality 
plus. I almost had to laugh when I saw how 
quick the seeds of propaganda I planted 
had taken root. 

We kept the phonograph going: until I 
was afraid the neighbors would kick, and 
that boy went at the business of learning 
to dance just.as if it was a course in Pitman 
or calculus or the Einstein theory, or some- 
thing his future depended on. What’s 
more, he learned! I knew right off that 
he had the makings of a good dancer. You 
can tell! 

“Now what you want to do,” I told him,. 
“is play these public dance clubs like the 
Silver Slipper once a week or so and get 
practice. You can dance with instructors 
for a while until you get more confidence. 
You'll get on fast—” 

“ Can’t I dance with you sometimes?” 
he begged. ‘I mean, of course, after I’ve 
put in a couple of weeks getting the hang 
of it?” 

Well, of course he could! 

If Dick had been one of these young 
fellows they tell about in the advertise- 
ments for correspondence schools that are 
putting in their spare time studying to be 
an engineer or vice president of the works 
or something, he couldn’t have worked a bit 
harder than he studied to make a regular 
fellow of himself. Ill bet he went to a 
dance of some kind every night for the 
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next week or ten days before he invited 
me out with him. And I was all swelled 
up on myself to see how my dope was work- 
ing on him. 

He began wearing his giddy ties to the 
office. Before the wonder of that wore 
off in he came out in a new spring suit 
of snappy smoke gray; and I noticed he was 
doing something to his hair, too—slicking 
it back like a cake eater. But the crowning 
moment was the day I heard him springing 
a nifty on Miss Cash. It wasn’t much of 
a nifty, but you could see that Dick meant 
it to be funny and thought it was funny, 
and, enjoyed telling it so that they both had 
to laugh. 

I drew a big, deep breath and fairly burst 
with pride. 

“Look at that!” I told myself. “I did 
that!” 

We made up a party of four to visit the 
Silver Slipper, with Carlyle Manning and 
Miss Cash included. There were taxis and 
soft drinks and supper afterward and all 
the trimmings. If Dick wasn’t the lifé of 
the party, at least he contributed a few 
heartbeats. He sprang some new nifties; 
they were pretty sad; and he danced every 
chance he got, with Miss Cash as much 
as he did with me. 

It made me a little thoughtful. ‘“ Watch 
your step, Corabel,” I told myself when I 
saw him smiling into her face and whisper- 
ing something foolish. “It’s a good job 
to wake up a dead one, but it’s something 
else again to see another girl get away 
with your handiwork!” 

Carlyle Manning must have seen me 
watching them. 

“What d’you think of heredity now, 
Cora?” he whispered. “ The boy is certain- 
ly stepping out! They say his father was a 
bad actor with the gals.” 

“ Vou certainly do hate a little competi- 
tion!” I told him. “Tl bet you were 
scared when they opened old King Tut’s 
tomb.” 

Manning grinned, “There was a fellow 
named Frankenstein,” he said. ‘“ He found 
out how to put life into a kind of Coney 
Island giant. But when his old tin monster 
went out and painted the town red, it got 
his goat something awful!” 
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I could afford to laugh at that then. I 
wasn’t afraid for Dick. 


il. 


THE office mystery began the very next 
morning. 

I could tell there was something wrong 
as soon as I saw Mr. Bowman’s face when 
he sent for me to take his letters. And 
Roche, the office manager, had a pasty, 
scared look and jumped whenever anybody 
spoke to him. 

In the middle of Mr. Bowman’s dictation 
a card came in and he ordered the visitor 
sent in and told me I could go, a very 
unusual thing for him. As I went out I 
passed the stranger going in, a red faced, 
heavy set man with shrewd little eyes and. 
a barber’s smile. He might have been 
*most anything judging by his exterior, but 
his feet wrote “ Plainclothes cop” all over 
him, or I’m no judge of shoes. 

A good many of us knew that Mr. Bow- 
man was keeping some very valuable papers 
locked in the safe... The firm was assisting 
the.government in an investigation of anti- 
trust law violations. Mr. Bowman had 
collected a lot of evidence, ready to be used 
in the fall. It was all subrosa and unofficial 
and confidential, but a lot of people in the 
office had a hunch that something was go- 
ing on and every time a code telegram 
was sent or a queer looking visitor dropped 
in a little buzz of curiosity went around. 

Evidently certain people of importance 
were not sitting pretty while Mr. Bowman 
had that information locked up, ready to 
turn over to the district attorney. They 
stood to lose a lot of. money and maybe go 
to jail. 

The stranger stayed. in the boss’s office 
and various people were sent for during the 
day. Dick Cryder was one and Carlyle 
Manning another. They all came out look- 
ing serious and didn’t talk about it. I was 
glad when they sent for me because I hate - 
to be left out of secrets. oe 

Mr. Bowman said: “ Do you mind an- 
swering a few questions, Miss Allen? Per- 
haps you can help us a great deal—” 

I suppose I looked funny, because he ex- 
plained right away: “ An attempt was made 
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last night to open my safe. It did not 
come to anything. The building night 
watchman scared the crooks away. Cap- 
tain Logan here ”—the red faced man—“ is 
from police headquarters and we are trying 
to check up a few points. You need not 
answer anything you don’t care to, and 
anything you say will be strictly confiden- 
tial.” 

The detective began firing questions at 
me. Just as I suspected he wanted the low- 
down on various employees and particularly 
on Dick Cryder, Carlyle Manning, and sev- 
eral other of the boys I knew outside office 
hours. Well, as far as Dick and Manning 
were concerned I could give them an alibi 
for most of the evening, and did, at once. 

It made me a little sore their assuming 
it was an inside job. I said finally: “I 
know most of the men that work for you, 
Mr. Bowman, and know something about 
their affairs. I don’t know of any safe 
crackers among them, so I guess I can’t 
help you much, if that’s what you're 
after—”’ 

Mr. Bowman turned red. “I’m glad 
you said that, Miss Allen! I have already 
told Captain Logan the same thing—” 

“ That’s all right,” Logan said, “ but this 
was an inside job, plain enough, and it’s 
my duty to get the information. Now 
about this Cryder again, Miss Allen—can 
you tell us anything about his family? Did 
he ever say anything to you about his 
folks?” 

“He did not!” I lied like a gentleman, 
looking him straight in the eye. 

Logan lifted his eyebrows with a side- 
long glance at Mr. Bowman. “ H-m!” he 
said slowly. ‘I think we were given to un- 
derstand that you knew—” 

Mr. Bowman broke in. “ Miss Allen an- 
swered your question. I don’t think we 
need cross-examine her, captain.” 

“Tf I did know all about his family I 
wouldn’t tell it,” I went on, getting sorer. 
“But I will tell you this, if you’re trying 
to hang any suspicion on Dick Cryder 
you're barking up the wrong tree! My 
hunch is as good as anybody’s, and my 
hunch is that Cryder is absolutely on the 
level—and about the squarest man working 
in this office.” I felt myself turning red 
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for being such a fool as to volunteer all 
this advice, but Mr. Bowman said: “ Good 
for you!” and I knew he wasn’t any too 
pleased with the detective’s way of work- 
ing. 

Logan didn’t mind this a bit; he had a 
hide like a rhinoceros. “ Just ask Cryder 
to come in, will you, Miss Allen?” he 
grinned. 

I told Dick and I whispered to him: 
“You know what they’re talking about in 
there?” 

“Yes, I know—” 

“Now they’re asking about your family. 
You don’t have to answer that cop’s ques- 
tions. Take my advice and don’t!” 

“Oh, but I will!” he said. ‘“ They’re 
welcome to anything about me they want 
to know.” 

When we closed business for the day 
Dick Cryder was still shut up with Bow- 
man and the Central Office man, and I 
went home badly worried. 

That was all the office mystery came to 
for the time being. There was no plain- 
clothes man around after that and things 
dropped into the usual routine. But outside 
office hours other things began to happen. 

Dick Cryder bought three new suits of 
clothes in one week. And his ties and shirts, 
hot dog! If ever there was a victim of 
jazzmania, Dick was it. 

I said I fell in love with Dick the night 
of the costume party, and so I had, but 
I began to wonder now just what I had 
started. And yet I still was in love with 
Dick, because I had a hunch deep down 
inside of me that he was honest and square 
and all this cake-eater exterior of his was 
just the result of waking up to life a little 
bit late—like when you don’t have the 
measles until you’re middle-aged, and then 
nearly die of it. 

Five nights running he came to see me 
and took me out on a party every night. I 
had to tell him next time: “I’m a strong, 
healthy girl, but I’m not an ox and I can’t 
jazz every night and do my work next day. 
Have a heart!” 

He blushed and said quickly: “ I’m ever 
so sorry, Cora! Forgive me!” 

I forgave him and what does he do but 
start taking out other girls! 
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First it was Miss Cash, then some of the 
flappers in the stock department. One and 
all brought back glowing reports that he was 
certainly lively company. And of course 
they all reported to me, because the word 
got around that I was sort of responsible 
for waking him up. Maybe the girls 
thought I’d be overjoyed to hear good re- 
ports of my pupil, but I guess some of them 
didn’t mind showing me they were capa- 
ble of giving him a post-graduate course 
of their own! 

I wasn’t so very happy. 

“What d’you know?” Carlyle Manning 
reported. ‘ Dick Cryder’s certainly got 
both eyes open at last! I met him in a 
poolroom last night and he was looking for 
a bookmaker to put down some money on a 
horse? Stepping out some, isn’t he?”’ 

“T hope he had sense enough to pick a 
winner?” I said with a grin I didn’t feel. 

“ He’d better, if he keeps on patronizing 
the bootleggers,”” Manning said. ‘He had 
something in a flask that wasn’t water, I 
hope to tell you! Honest, Cora, I think 
there is something in this heredity idea! 
That boy’s stepping fast!” 

I had a terrible empty sensation inside of 
me. I didn’t want to believe it, I wanted 
to scream that it was a dirty lie, but I 
couldn’t. Dick had already told me he 
was drinking. ‘“ Everybody totes a flask to 
these dances nowadays,” he said. When 
I told him I thought that was a pretty sap- 
headed reason for doing it, he just laughed. 

I don’t mean that I think his taking a 
drink condemned him to everlasting hell fire 
or even meant he was headed straight for 
jail like his father. I’ve seen people take 
a drink and live to tell their grandchildren 
about it. But I can have a good time with- 
out it and I like people who can, and know- 
ing Dick’s history I was just scared stiff. 

I knew how much money Dick earned. I 
knew he couldn’t afford to bet on horses 


and jazz around every night. He was show-. 


ing up for work white and sick and neglect- 
ing business. They don’t overlook that sort 
of conduct long at Bowman’s. And it was 
‘all so silly, so utterly sappy! What hurt 
worst of all was the feeling that I had start- 
ed it with a little well meant advice cal- 
culated to make him enjoy himself. 
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If Dick and I had been engaged, if even 
he had ever said right out that he loved 
me, I could have got him aside and handed 
him a straight tip. But he hadn’t ever 
said anything like that. I thought he 
loved me, well—just because. A sort of 
hunch. But a hunch doesn’t give you a 
license to run a man’s affairs. 

I threw myself in his way and we walked 
home from the office. ‘I’m sure mother 
would be glad to see you, if you’re not 
doing anything to-night,” I suggested, hop- 
ing if he came to find an opening for some 
wise cracks about the trouble he was head- 
ed for. Dick blushed and looked confused. 

“T’ve got a date,” he stammered, “ I’m 
so sorry—” 

“ Well, so am I sorry—” 

“But I want you to know I’d rather 
spend an evening with you than anything 
in the world if only I didn’t—if I hadn’t 
made this engagement.” 

“ Forget it,” I said. Then I added be- 
cause I just couldn’t help myself: ‘ Don’t 
mind my saying it, but you’d be a lot bet- 
ter off if you made a date with yourself to 
get a good night’s sleep some time soon. 
This jazzing is beginning to show on you. 
I’m sort of surprised at you after what you 
told me once about this heredity thing you 
were afraid of.” 

Dick laughed. “Oh heredity! That’s a 
lot of apple sauce. Don’t you worry about 
me!” 

He laughed too heartily to suit me. Be- 
sides it wasn’t a good time to laugh, when 
I was wanting to be serious for his own 
good. So I had to laugh as well as I could 
and promise I wouldn’t do any worrying as 
if the very thought of it was a big joke. 

I felt rotten and when Carlyle Manning 
phoned and suggested we go to a show I 
jumped at the chance. Coming home from 
the theater we passed a cheap little side 
street dance hall and both of us saw Dick 
going in. He was with some man I never 
saw before, a flashy looking boy with a 
blue collar, a plaid cap and a striped suit 
—and two cheap looking girls with yellow, 
bobbed hair. 

“Look, that’s Dick Cryder,” Manning 
said, when I was trying to pretend I hadn’t 
seen. “ Say, that’s too bad!” 
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“ What’s too bad about it?” 

“Oh, everything. Especially his play- 
ing a cheap joint like that. That’s no place 
for a decent fellow to play—a lot of gun- 
men and their girls. The police raided it 
last week—”’ 

“T guess that’s Dick’s business!” 

“ Well,” Manning said soberly, “I’m 
darned if I don’t think there is something 
in this heredity thing! Dick’s got me wor- 
tied!” 

IV. 


I lay awake most of the night thinking 
about Dick and giving myself a lot of 
blame that I didn’t deserve. If it had been 
anybody else I could have said truthfully 
that I wasn’t in any way to blame and any- 
body that would make a fool of himself 
the way Dick had had no character. But 
I loved Dick. I couldn’t help it. 

Next morning was ghastly. The news 
spread all over the office when somebody 
found a little paragraph in the morning 
paper telling how the police had raided that 
dance place again and Dick Cryder was 
among those lined up in a night court. 

Dick came in late, looking like a ghost 
and Mr. Bowman sent for him at once. 
When he came out of the private office a 
quarter of an hour later he walked directly 
to his desk, with his eyes fixed off in space, 
cleared one or two things out of the draw- 
ers, took his hat off the tree and started to 
walk out. And every eye in the place 
watching him and guessing what had hap- 
pened between him and Mr. Bowman. 

He stopped suddenly by my desk to say 
in a low, hoarse whisper, “I’m leaving, 
Cora. The reason why will be all over the 
place inside an hour—” 

“Yes,” I said miserably. 

“Well, there’s just one thing!” He 
gripped the edge of my desk hard. “ Promise 
me that youll keep your faith in me,” he 
said fiercely. “If just you will believe that 
I’m all right—that I’m still on the level—” 

“ Forget it!” I whispered. “Of course 
T believe in you! When I like anybody I 
don’t change my mind as easy as that!” 

Dick gave a sort of groan. 

“Come around to the flat to-night,” I 
said. “ We can’t talk things over now!” 
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He looked confused and worried. “I wish 
T could! But—” 

“Well, then to-morrow night — or the 
first chance you get—” 

“The very first evening that’s not taken,” 
he promised. 

But five days went by and he didn’t 
come near me. 

Meantime as he predicted, the dirt was 
all over the office in half an hour. Dick 
Cryder had been fired, not because of his 
jazzing around, as I supposed, but because 
he was suspected of having a hand in the 
attempt to rob Mr. Bowman’s safe! 

I was simply stunned. It was so utterly 
ghastly listening to all that rotten gossip 
and Dick not there to say a word for him- 
self that I finally spoke to Mr. Bowman 
when I brought him his letters to sign. 

“They’re all saying that Dick Cryder 
‘was dropped because he tried to break open 
your safe,” I told him. ‘“ Dick’s not there 
to speak for himself. I think it’s up to you 
to do something about it!” 

Mr. Bowman looked at me steadily for 
perhaps five minutes that seemed half an 
hour. There wasn’t any expression on his 
face. Finally he said quietly, “I’m sorry, 
but I can’t do anything.” 

{ gasped, “ You accuse him?”’, 

“JT don’t accuse him, but the ugly fact 
is that Cryder was trusted with the com- 
bination of my safe. He has been dropped 
because he refuses to clear up certain points 
the police think he knows about. That and 
—his unfortunate history.” 

I saw red. For just a minute or two I 
wasn’t really responsible, I was so mad. I 
blurted right out, “ You fools! I don’t won- 
der at the police—they’re nitwits—but 
you! The idea that you would believe this!” 

Mr. Bowman didn’t get mad. He just 
looked sorry. “‘ The whole business is in 
the hands of the police,” he said quietly. 
“JT can’t interfere. Send in Carlyle Man- 
ning, will you please? I want to talk to 
him about taking over Cryder’s work.” Not 
a word of call-down to me about flaring up 
that way. 

That awful five days! It was all suspense, 
it seems to me, just waiting for something 
to happen, and nothing happening. Even 
the news that Dick Cryder was dead would 
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have been a relief. I couldn’t work and 
didn’t eat and didn’t sleep. I kept argu- 
ing with myself that it wasn’t any fault 
of mine, not anything that happened. But 
there’s no real comfort in that kind of ar- 
gument when you’re in love with a man 
and you know you’ve done something that 
started a whole chain of awful conse- 
quences. 

My work got behind and Saturday noon 
I stayed late to catch up. When I left 
the office Carlyle Manning was the only 
one at his desk. He had sent out for a 
sandwich and said he might stay for hours 
because he had so much to do catching up 
with Dick’s work. 

It was a hot, humid summer day and I 
was fairly wilting. I stopped at a soda 
fountain to get a bite of lunch and while 
I drank it I kept wondering what I would 
do with the long half holiday and Sunday. 
It seemed as if all my life stretched ahead 
of me, a long succession of dreary days like 
that and I couldn’t think of anything to do 
that would make me forget Dick. 

The sky turned black with thunderclouds 
before I left the soda fountain. The streets 
looked weird under a funny, greenish light 
and people were scuttling for the subways, 
the girls grabbing up newspapers to hold 
over their hats, for big, hot drops of rain 
were plumping down and the thunder was 
rolling up. 

I started to hurry along with the others. 
As I passed the door of our office building 
a man hurried past me and into the hall- 
way. His collar was turned up and a cap 
pulled low over his eyes, but I knew it was 
Dick Cryder. I shouted his name. He 
pushed right on without a sign. 

I stopped in my tracks. I wanted to run 
after Dick and find out all about him, but 
I was afraid to throw myself at a man who 


maybe ignored me on purpose. I didn’t 
know what to do. 
The weather settled it for me. All of a 


sudden there was a blast of wind and a per- 
fect deluge of rain. The building entrance 
was closer than the subway and I ran 
for it. 

Dick was not about the corridors. I 
walked all around and saw no sign of him. 
I got to worrying worse than ever. Suppose 
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he had gone back to Bowman’s? What 
other business would he have in the build- 
ing? And what earthly business would: he 
have going back that way after one o’clock 
of a Saturday when he knew everybody 
would be gone? 

Then I remembered Carlyle Mannine 
was left in the office. Suppose Dick did 
go back and he did something he shouldn’t 
and Manning caught him at it! 

Here I was pacing up and down the cor- 
ridor wringing my hands. Luckily it was 
roaring great guns outside and the few peo- 
ple there must have thought I was scared 
of the storm. But I couldn’t stand waiting 
any longer when I imagined all these things 
happening and I went up to Bowman’s of- 
fices. 

The door to the outer offices was closed 
but not locked. I slipped it open a crack 
and peeked in. The big room was empty. 
No sign of Dick or Manning either. 

I hesitated, looking in and feeling pretty 
much of a fool. If that was Dick I had 
seen probably he had other business in the 
building. And Carlyle Manning no doubt 
had quit for the day. I decided I’d be a 
lot better off at home when I heard a sound 
that brought me up on my toes and made 
me slip inside the door and pull it to be- 
hind me. 

It wasn’t much of a sound, a slight plop 
like a notebook being knocked off a desk. 
It came from Mr. Bowman’s office. The 
door to that was almost closed. I hurried 
across the room and looked through the 
crack. Then I almost wished I hadn’t! 

Two men were locked together, wrestling 
around the room. It was Manning and 
Dick. Manning had drawn a pistol and 
Dick had caught that hand and forced 
his arm straight up. They were at it like 
tigers and not a word out of either of them, 
scarcely a sound save their hard breathing. 
Somebody was bound to get hurt before 
that fight ended. 

Somebody got hurt while I looked. How 
Manning did it I couldn’t make out, but 
his left hand got free and he drove a smash- 
ing blow into Dick’s face that sent him 
reeling back. Manning followed up with a 
second blow and jerked his pistol free of 
Dick’s grasp. 
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Then I was in the fight with both feet. 
My brother didn’t teach me boxing for 
nothing. My right caught Manning on the 
ear and sent him staggering, and I fol- 
lowed up my advantage with a couple of 
pokes in his face that decorated his eyes 
for a week afterward. 

It was the surprise of the thing that won, 
because Carlyle Manning had weight and 
reach and skill to give away against any 
man. But he dropped the pistol with that 
first sock to the ear and I had sense enough 
to grab it. 

I covered Manning and looked at Dick, 
who was gaping like a fool. And I saw 
the door to Mr. Bowman’s safe swing open, 
and my heart was like lead. 

I turned on Dick. “ You get out of this 
fast, while the going’s good,” I said. “TU 
look after him—” 

“ Careful, Cora!” Manning replied quick- 
ly. ‘“ You don’t understand—” 

“Oh, I understand all right.” 

“No, you don’t! I caught this chap 
trying to rob Bowman’s safe a second time. 
We all know what he’s after—” 

“ Shut up!” I said. “ Dick, get out. I'll 
hold him until you get a start.” 

Manning gasped. “ You're in this—with 
him?” 

“Ves, I am. With Dick! 
know!” 

I was, too. Awful as the whole thing 
seemed, I was with Dick against them all. 
It was terrible, but I was proud of it, too! 

“Cora!” Dick was gasping. ‘“ Why, 
Cora!” 

“ Get out, for Heaven’s sake!” I snapped. 
“ Get out before somebody comes. They’ll 
send you up for this if they catch you—” 

“You mean you're going to help me, 
even if I am guilty? Do you mean—” 

“ Shut up and get out!” I broke in. “If 
you don’t I'll call the cops myself and 
you'll get what you deserve.” 

That was what I actually said, but what 
I meant was, “I’m for you because I love 
you and can’t help it.” That was what I 
meant and what Dick saw I meant and 
what our eyes said. Funny kind of love- 
making, when you stop to think about it. 

Dick stopped beside me long enough to 
plant a kiss on my hair and give Manning 


Now you 
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a wicked grin. “ Hold him, Cora,” he said, 
(74 I’m off! ”» 

I heard him going through the outer 
office. 

Manning was talking fast. “ Don’t be a 
fool, Cora,” he was saying. “No matter 
how you feel about Dick, they can send 
you up for this. Drop that gun and beat 
it. I promise you I won’t say a word to 
anybody. Listen, I’ protect Dick! No- 
body need know about this! I—TI’ll help 
him all I can to make a get-away! I’m 
your friend. His, too! Listen, Cora, I 
can save you both—or send you up! Be 
reasonable.” 

I was listening. He had me going, too. 
What he said sounded like common sense, 
provided I could trust him. The gun wab- 
bled in my hand. I saw a look of relief 
coming into his eyes. “ Quick!” he said. 
“Drop the gun and let me out of this—” 

Just the way he said it stopped me. 
“Nothing doing,” I told him and prodded 
him back with the pistol. And just then 
came Dick’s voice from the outer door: 
“Hello! ‘You didn’t come any too soon!” 

It was Mr. Bowman answered—Bowman 
and another man. We were caught with 
the goods! I'll never have to wonder now 
how that feels! I’ll never have the heart 
again to look at a rat in a cage! 

“ Here’s our friend—in good keeping,” 
Dick announced at the door, and the gun 
was taken out of my hand while a man 
stepped in front of Manning and laid a 
hand on kis arm. It was the red faced 
cop with the barber’s smile. 

“T caught this fellow Cryder opening 
your safe, Mr. Bowman!” Manning bab- 
bled. ‘“ He’s after that evidence again. 
Lucky you got here in time—” 

“Tt’s lucky, all right!” the detective 
grinned. 

Dick said hotly: “ Stop lying, Manning. 
It won’t help you now.” 

“T tell you I watched him and caught 
him red-handed after your evidence!” Man- 
ning kept repeating. 

But Dick laughed shortly, and Mr. Bow- 
man shook his head. “ It won’t hold water, 
Manning,” he said. ‘“ Because the evidence 
you were after is not in that safe and 
hasn’t been there since the first attempt to 
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rob it. That evidence is in a private safe- 
deposit box, and that box is in Dick Cry- 
der’s name—and Dick has the key!’ If he 
wanted to steal it he wouldn’t bother with 
my safe.” 

Manning stopped talking right there. He 
shut up like a clam. 

Dick grinned at him in a pitying sort of 
way. 

That red haired cop announced with his 
oily, barber’s smile, “I told you it was an 
inside job all along!” 

“You’d never have proved it if Cora 
hadn’t believed in me,” Dick said proudly. 
“ You were slow getting here after I phoned. 
If it hadn’t been for Cora we’d have lost 
Manning and you might be packing me 
home in an ambulance! He was putting up 
a wonderful scrap.” He grinned. “ But 
Cora put up a better one!” 

And so, a little at a time, I got the low- 
down on the whole affair. Captain Logan 
was certain that the interests who wanted 
to suppress that damaging evidence had 
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planted a man somewhere in the Bowman 
staff to find out about it. Mr. Bowman 
trusted Dick and the detective did, too, 
after his investigation. And Dick suggest- 
ed that he be the goat for everything that 
happened in order to lead on whoever was 
trying to get into the boss’s safe. The 
whole thing came to a head when Dick 
learned through one of the acquaintances 
he made in that fast dance hall crowd that 
Carlyle Manning was working for a private 
detective agency that wasn’t at all par- 
ticular about rough stuff. 

So Dick’s sudden wildness was nothing 
but apple sauce. Why, the original idea 
was suggested by Carlyle Manning’s spread- 
ing his insinuating remarks about the ter- 
rible danger of heredity. Manning looked 
pretty sick when he learned that and sicker 
when the court gave him ten years for 
burglary. 

Mr. Bowman is going to give a dance for 
the whole staff when Dick and I are mar- 
ried. 
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TWO RIVALS CHAT 


WE the two women who love you, sit 
And chat with each other gay and sweet, 
Planning to use each weapon of wit 
And lure and soul; one will know defeat: 


One of us two 


Must live life through 
Without the smile and the touch of you. 


Which shall it be? 


She smiles at me; 


I give her a bit of flattery; 

She gives me a gracious touch of praise. 
(Women, women! and women’s ways! ) 
And then, as she rises to go, I speak 

A polite regret, and I kiss her cheek. 


We chat with each other gay and sweet. 
If hate could kill, I’d lie at her feet 

Or she at mine—as we both know, 
We, the two women who love you so! 


Mary Carolyn Davies. 


By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 


Author of ‘‘ Mystery Land,’ ‘‘ Riddle Gawne,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CHANNING DECIDES. 


ee Eve and Channing had left the 


living room following Warren’s de- 

fense of Betty, Warren stood staring 
out of the door through which Betty had 
gone. Later, observing that Eve was at 
the corral fence talking with Channing, 
he went out the front door, crossed the 
level in front of the house and found Betty 
crouched in some grass near the base of a 
tree. 

She looked up at Warren when he ap- 
proached and he saw that she had been cry- 
ing. After a while she returned with him 
to the front veranda, where they both sat, 


silent and thoughtful, while Eve and Chan- 
ning rode away, toward Red Mesa. 

“JT feel terribly—guilty,” said Betty 
finally. 

“T don’t,” said Warren. ‘I suppose I 
ought to, but somehow I feel that when this 
thing is all straightened out we’ll all be 
satisfied that we have done the right thing. 
Eve didn’t take it as hard as I thought 
she would.” 

“« She was splendid,” was Betty’s tribute. 
“ But I think she has begun to realize that 
she loves Channing. She is disappointed, 
and hurt. But I think she will thank me 
when she begins to understand that she 
made a mistake. I am afraid of Channing. 
He has such an odd gleam in his eyes when 
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CHANNING COMES THROUGH. 


he looks at me. It seems to me that he 
knows just how—how worthless I am!” 

Warren had also caught that gleam in 
Channing’s eyes. It had been when Chan- 
ning had faced him a few minutes before in 
the living room, when Channing had warned 
him to be square with Eve. 

“He’s a knowing devil,” said Warren. 
“ But I don’t seem to feel very worthless 
in spite of what has happened. Eve doesn’t 
love me. She never did. She has always 
loved Channing. Some day she will dis- 
cover that we have done her a very good 
turn.” 

Eve and Channing were now out of sight 
from the veranda, and Warren moved to 
where Betty sat, and standing beside her 
placed an arm around her shoulders. 

She sat very still, gazing downward. 

“‘T wonder if we have done right?” she 
said. ‘“ I wonder if you really know me as 
well as you think you do?” 

‘“‘T know a good woman when I see one,” 
said Warren. “I am taking you just as 
you are.” 

“ You heard me admit that I lied when 
I said I had not known Green before I came 
here. You heard me admit that I came here 
at Green’s request to cheat Eve out of this 
property.” 

“ You didn’t go through with it. That’s 
enough for me.” 

‘But it isn’t!” cried Betty. “I want 
you to know that when I came here I fully 
intended to help Green defraud Eve. I—I 
was wicked. I felt wicked! I had no con- 
sideration whatever for the feelings of 
others. I was selfish and cold and design- 
ing.” 

‘“‘ And the first thing you did was to take 
your coat off and start in to nurse me,” 
said Warren. “And the next thing you 
did was to be courageous enough to stand 
before Green and the others and do the 
square thing. And then you still had cour- 
age enough to admit to Eve in my presence 
that you had come here to cheat her. Really 
wicked people do not do those things, 
Betty.” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 

“I was proud and arrogant,” Betty de- 
clared. ‘“ I was ignorant, and yet I thought 
I was wise.” 
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“ You'll find plenty of other people that 
way,” smiled Warren. ‘“ None of us are as 
wise as we think we are. That’s a form 
of conceit. I wouldn’t worry about it.” 

“T was selfish and mercenary. I thought 
I could take things that didn’t belong to 
me. I’d got heartless. I had no sympathy 
for any one.” 

“ And then you found you hadn’t known 
anything about yourself,” smiled Warren. 
‘““ You were posing, Betty, pretending.” 

“TI was an actress for five years,” she 
said; “ with Green’s company. You didn’t 
know that?” 

“An ancient and honorable profession. 
It doesn’t make any difference to me.” 

As the day waned they continued to talk. 
Betty’s revelations of her past life did not 
depress Warren, for he discovered that basi- 
cally she was sound, though she had made 
mistakes. The trouble with Betty was that 
she had worn a mask of worldliness to con- 
ceal her human impulses, which she had 
thought were weaknesses. And she had 
finally discovered that humanness is the 
greatest thing in the world. 

Both were very solemn when the dusk 
came as they sat on the veranda gazing 
into the moonlit plains northward. And 
when at last they made out the shapes of 
two horses coming toward them, they still 
sat, watching. 

When the two shapes drew nearer and 
they observed that one horse was carrying a 
double burden, Warren got up and stood at 
the edge of the veranda. Betty came and 
stood beside him. 

They saw Eve slip out of the saddle and 
stand at Channing’s stirrup, helping him 
down with his burden. 

Betty was first to divine that something 
in the nature of a tragedy had occurred, 
for she cried out in a stifled voice and ran 
forward. 

But Channing was already stalking to- 
ward the house, straight for the front ve- 
randa, carrying Vallon as he might have 
carried a child. 

When Betty reached him he spoke 
shortly: 

“ Get a bed ready. Quick! An’ get your 
workin’ harness on! It’s Ned Vallon. He’s 
been shot bad!” 
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Betty sped across the level and into the 
house. When Channing, carrying Vallon, 
entered the living room Betty’s voice 
reached him. 

“Come right in here, please!” 

She had selected Bassett’s old room. The 
bed clothing was thrown back. Betty stood, 
her hands tight clasped, while Channing 
placed Vallon’s limp form on the bed. Then, 
with Channing, grim and silent, watching 
her, and with Eve and Warren standing 
just inside the door, both pale and motion- 
less, Betty set to work. 

After a time Eve slipped out of the room. 
Later, Warren followed her. Eve was stand- 
ing at one of the veranda columns, her 
shoulder resting against it. She was very 
white and rigid, and Warren walked to the 
opposite end of the veranda and sat on its 
edge. 

Inside the house Channing was standing 
in Bassett’s room, his arms folded, watch- 
ing Betty and Vallon. Betty had taken 
various things out of the bag she had 
brought with her to the Circle B, and among 
them were bottles of medicine, bandages 
and other articles of medicinal value which 
had been left by Dr. Link, the specialist 
who had attended Warren. 

Bending over Vallon, Betty turned and 
looked at Channing. Her eyes were bright, 
alert. She seemed now to have no fear 
of Channing. 

“ He is very weak,” she said. “ He has 
lost a great deal of blood. But the buliets 
seem to have gone clear through, and there 
will be little danger of complications. There 
will be fever. He has some now. But the 
bullets seem to have missed the vital spots. 
The nearest doctor is at Laskar, isn’t he?” 

At Channing’s nod she went on, com- 
pressing her lips: “ That’s fifty miles. It 
would take hours to get there and more 
hours for the doctor to reach here. By that 
time Vallon won’t need a doctor.” 

“ Meanin’ what?” asked Channing. 

“ Meanin’ that if my remedies don’t help 
him the doctor would be too late. If my 
remedies avail we won’t need a doctor. 
There isn’t much to be done except to keep 
the fever down and dress the wounds. If 
there is a chance for him his constitution 
will do the rest.” 
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“Then you don’t think there’s much 
chance?” 

Betty shook her head. 

Channing stood, looking at her, steadily, 
intently. He seemed not to be the Chan- 
ning she had seen this morning, when he 
had stood in the kitchen doorway looking 
into the living room just after she had made 
her confession to Eve. He seemed taller, 
broader, more commanding. It had always 
seemed to her that there had been in him 
a spirit of complacence, a disposition to 
yield rather than to insist. She might have 
got that impression from the humorous glint 
in his eyes, which seemed always to be 
there. Also, it had seemed to her that no 
violent emotion could disturb the cold even- 
ness of his disposition, that no crisis could 
ever startle him out of his quiet, easy im- 
perturbability. She had felt he was immune 
to the passions that governed ordinary per- 
sons. 

She knew better now. She felt that if she 
had touched his face at this instant she 
would have found it cold as marble. His 
lips were so tightly pressed together that 
they seemed to form a straight, blue line. 
And his eyes, as they met hers, reminded 
her of agates; they had the same cold, 
flinty glint. She knew that the shooting 
of his friend had aroused him. 

“So you think he’ll die?” he questioned. 

Betty was amazed at the sound of his 
voice. It was no longer drawling, lingering, 
almost gentle. It was queerly vibrant, in- 
tense, light; it made her think of a steel 
wire, stretched to its breaking point. She 
knew that for all his outward calmness a 
raging fire of passion was flaming within. 

She bowed her head in answer to his 
question. And in the next instant she was 
on her knees at his feet, gripping his hands 
and sobbing. 

She told him that she knew that Vallon 
had been shot by one of Green’s men. She 
had been expecting something like that to 
happen. She had prayed it wouldn’t hap- 

n. 

“Tt’s all because of me!” she declared. 
“T shouldn’t have come! I knew it from 
the first—that—that there would be trou- 
ble! I should have gone away before Green 
came. But I couldn’t—after—after—I had 
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seen Warren. Something just seemed to 
hold me here. Channing,” she pleaded, 
gripping his hands frenziedly, “ please for- 
give me! Please—oh, please!”’ 

Channing lifted her to her feet, placed 
his hands on her shoulders, and looked at 
her steadily. 

“Not actin’ now, eh?” he said bitterly. 
“ You're playin’ her straight now, when it’s 
too late. But I reckon I don’t blame you a 
heap. Bein’ in love an’ not bein’ able to get 
what you want ain’t any picnic. An’ you’re 
only a woman. Shucks,” he said, his eyes 
softening a little and the straight line of his 
lips breaking into little curves at the cor- 
ners, “ you didn’t think I was goin’ to take 
it out on you? I reckon you ain’t responsi- 
ble that there’s men like Green an’ some 
others clutterin’ up this earth.” 

His fingers gripped her arms until she al- 
most screamed in agony, and yet she was 
conscious that he was not aware of the 
strength he was exerting. 

“You do your best with Vallon,” he said 
hoarsely. 

He turned and went through the door- 
way. Betty heard him cross the living 
room, heard his step on the veranda. Then 
she went back to Vallon. 

Eve had not stayed long on the veranda. 
She couldn’t stand it to have Warren sitting 
so close to her, silently staring into space. 
There was nothing to be said between them; 
she felt she never wanted to talk to him 
again; so she had slipped away in the semi- 
gloom. 

Warren was still sitting on the veranda 
edge. When he heard Channing come out 
of the front door he got up. He meant to 
ask Channing if he knew who had done 
the shooting, but when he caught a glimpse 
of the latter’s face in the light that 
streamed out of the front door his curiosity 
waned; for he perceived that Channing was 
tense with emotion. 

For an instant Channing stood near the 
front door, staring outward. Evidently he 
was looking for Eve. So Warren thought. 
Warren cleared his throat. 

“‘ Eve was here a minute ago,” he said. 
“JT think she went around the side of the 
house.” 

Channing strode across the veranda, 
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stepped to the ground near Warren. The 
moonlight shone full in Channing’s face and 
Warren caught his breath in amazement at 
sight of it. 

For the Channing who was looking at 
him now was not the Channing of yester- 
day, nor of this morning. There was a 
queer, cold repression in his manner. His 
breath was coming fast, as though he had 
been running. It seemed to Warren that 
he was fighting to keep his self-control and 
that he did not speak at once for fear of 
losing it. 

And then he moved close to Warren, so 
close that the latter could see the cold flame 
in his eyes. And his voice came, vibrant, 
hoarse, low, but distinct: 

“ Eve’s goin’ east on the ten o’clock, 
to-morrow mornin’. If you ain’t with her 
I reckon you'll never do any travelin’ any- 
where, any more.” 

Warren felt something pressing against 
his chest. He drew a deep, quick breath, 
thinking that the something he felt was 
one of Channing’s guns. Involuntarily he 
stepped back and looked down, to see a 
bit of pasteboard in Channing’s hand. He 
took it, stared wonderingly at it. 

“Your ticket!” said Channing. “Eve 
bought it. I told her to buy it. I reckon 
she wouldn’t have bought it if she’d known 
what it was for.” 3 

Channing turned from Warren and strode 
around a corner of the house, leaving War- 
ren to stand amazed, staring at the ticket in 
his hand. 

Channing went out into the level where 
he had left his horse. The animal had not 
moved far because of the trailing reins. 
Channing swung into the saddle and rode 
to the corral gate near the bunk house. He 
dismounted there, hitched the horse to a 
rail, walked to the bunk house, entered, lit 
a lamp, and stood for an instant in the 
center of the room gazing about. 

He packed a slicker with various articles 
he would need. They were few, for he did 
not care to be unnecessarily burdened. He 
took a coat from a hook, for the other coat 
he had worn he had left at the cottonwood 
where he had found Vallon. He pulled a 
box of cartridges from a shelf, tore the 
cover from it, and dumped the cartridges 
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loosely into one of the coat pockets. His 
belt was already thickly stydded. He rolled 
the cylinders of his weapons, removed the 
cartridges, cleaned and oiled the mechanism, 
and restored the guns to their holsters. He 
examined the rawhide thongs which secured 
‘the bottoms of the holsters to the worn 
leather chaps that adorned his legs, and, 
finding one of them rubbed to a precarious 
thinness, replaced it with a short length 
which he took from a peg on the wall which 
held many others. 

He removed a rifle from its pegs, cleaned 
and oiled it, and tested its working parts. 
He got a box of rifle cartridges from an- 
other shelf, loaded the weapon with some 
of them, and dropped the others into a 
pocket. Then he stood erect and gazed 
at various objects in the room. 

He would miss Vallon. For years Val- 
lon had been his only intimate. At this 
moment he could visualize Vallon at va- 
rious places in the room. He could see him 
sitting on the edge of his bunk, undressing, 
his long, humorous face twitching with each 
muscular effort. He could see Vallon’s eyes 
gleaming quizzically at him, the little laugh- 
ter wrinkles in their corners growing deeper 
daily. No need was there to doubt that 
Vallon had been his friend, for love, re- 
pressed by manly embarrassment, had 
twinkled at him every time Vallon had 
looked at him. Always anxious about him, 
Vallon had been. A mother could not have 
been more solicitous. Arranging for his 
comfort, guarding him, fighting for him, 
saving his life! And now, making enemies 
who had killed him. 

“ You couldn’t get Channing to slope an’ 
leave Vallon behind,” Vallon had said, 
while unconscious, repeating thoughts he 
had had previously. Not thinking of him- 
self, even when facing death. 

“ He knew I was foolin’ that night,” said 
Channing, his voice husky. “He knew I 
wasn’t intendin’ to go away without him. 
But now I’ve got to leave him.” 

His face grew gray and set as he stood 
there; then he turned and blew out the 
light. He stood motionless, for at the in- 
stant the light went out he heard a voice 
from the doorway. Eve’s voice. It was 
sharp, distinct, anxious. 
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“Channing,” it said, “what are you 
going to do?” 

He stood for an instant, silent, uncertain. 
He had hoped to get away without Eve’s 
knowledge. 

“T figure on ridin’ south to the camp,” 
he lied. 

“Ts that why you cleaned and oiled your 
guns and your rifle, and filled your pockets 
with cartridges?” she asked, still from the 
doorway. 

“A man can’t tell when he’ll have to' 
use his guns,” he said, carelessly. 

“ Channing,” she said impatiently; “‘ why 
are you lying to me? You are not going 
to the south camp! I have been standing 
here for a long time, watching you. You 
are going to kill somebody! Why, it sticks 
out all over you! I never saw you look so 
—so—murderous! I want to know what 
you intend to do—where you are going!” 

“Well, if you must know, I’m figurin’ 
to have a look at the guys who shot Vallon,” 
he answered. 

“J knew it!” she exclaimed, from the 
half gloom of the doorway. He could see 
the outlines of her figure now, against the 
background of moonlight. She was stand- 
ing directly in the open doorway; her arms 
were hanging rigidly at her sides; she was 
erect, tensed. He felt that if he could have 
seen her eyes he would have found them 
flashing with determination. 

“T reckon you’d know it,” he said. “ Val- 
lon was my friend. He’d expect me to 
square things for him.” 

There was an instant of silence. 
she said, firmly: 

“T’ll ride over to Red Mesa with you. 
We'll have Sheriff Hale apprehend those 
men.” 

“Jim Hale would wonder when I'd 
turned yellow.” 

“Yet he would catch those men,” she 
said. 

“Likely he would. But afterward he’d 
turn his head when he saw me comin’. He’d 
be mighty ashamed that he ever knew me. 
No; I reckon there ain’t nobody can in- 
terfere.” 

“T don’t want you to go, Larry. I—I 
am very tired of all this trouble. To-day, 
when you whipped Apache Slim, I thought 
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I should die! Will there never be any end 
to it? What good does it do to kill a man? 
He has friends who will try to avenge him. 
Don’t you see what I mean? It will be 
just the same with them as with you. They 
shot Vallon. You avenge him. Their 
friends will seek you out and kill you! And, 
Larry, I don’t want you killed! 

“ Don’t you see? I want you. And— 
and I thought—to-day when you urged me 
to buy that other ticket—I thought you 
wanted to go with me. I thought you too, 
had got tired of it all. I thought you 
knew that—that I wanted you to go with 
me! And now, Larry, I find that you think 
more of revenging yourself than you think 
of me!” 

He stood in the darkness. He was 
trembling. A pulse of great joy had shaken 
him. He was glad she could not see his 
face, for then she would have known that 
his thoughts were dwelling upon the irony 
of life. For ten years he had secretly 
‘longed to have her make the confession 
she had just made; it had been a dream 
_ which he could never hope would come true. 
‘And now, when happiness was within his 
‘reach he found it barred by his rigid con- 
ceptions of duty to his friend. He hadn’t 
known that she loved him, had never even 
suspected it. All along he had been under 
‘the impression that she loved Warren, and 
his sole concern had been for her happiness. 

And yet he knew from her tone that 
though happiness might now be his for the 
asking, he could not attain it. It was near 
and yet beyond his reach. She had never 
condoned violence; her voice had always 
been against it; there had been times when 
he had seen her watching him, studying 
him, as though wondering at the Satanic 
impulse in him that had made him shoot 
other men. He had seen her eyes fill with 
something that was almost like horror when 
she had looked at the guns he wore; and 
to this day she had not fully recovered 
from the shock of her shooting Jay Ventray, 
even though the man had not been killed. 
He knew that he had only to tell her that 
he would leave Vallon’s assailants to the 
law, reclaim the ticket from Warren and 
go with her on the journey to happiness. 
And still he could not. 
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“ve hoped for this day,” he told her, 
his voice hoarse. “I’ve dreamed of it, but 
I never thought it could be. I’m mighty 
glad!” 

“Then you won’t go?” she exclaimed, 
joy in her voice. - 

“ Eve,” he said gently; “I’d sure like 
to please you. More than at any time 
since I’ve known you I want to do what 
you ask. But I can’t forget Vallon.” 

There was a long silence. Eve stood 
perfectly still, and Channing watched her 
from the darkness of the room. 

“You mean that you are going after 
those men anyway? That you think more 
of Vallon than of me?” 

“You're puttin’ it wrong,” he protested. 
“Tt ain’t that. I’ve always loved you. An’ 
there ain’t a thing on earth that I wouldn’t 
do for you. But Vallon was my friend. 
He ain’t here to do what ought to be done, 
an’ I’ve got to do it for him. If you’d 
wait a day or so, until—” 

“ Until the murders are committed,” she 
interrupted. 

The first scorn he had ever heard in her 
voice, directed at him, made him wince. But 
he let her go on, and he knew that what 
she was saying was final. 

“T am leaving here to-morrow morning 
at ten o’clock,” she said steadily, the sting 
still in her voice. ‘I have always abhorred 
violence, shooting. The first day I saw you, 
on the station platform at Red Mesa, I was 
afraid of your guns. I am still afraid of 
them. But I am more afraid of the im- 
pulses that cause you to use them on human 
beings. I know there have been times 
when you had to use them or permit your- 
self to be killed. I can excuse that, be- 
cause I know from my own shooting of Jay 
Ventray just what the instinct of self- 
preservation means. 

“‘ You killed Krell, the gunfighter Bassett 
brought over here from Red Mesa. You 
killed Bassett. Both of them deserved to 
be killed. But the thought that you killed 
them is always with me. I have often 
wondered what your thoughts are. And 
then I see your other self; when you are 
gentle, considerate, kindly. That, I think, 
is the man I am in love with—the Chan- 
ning who wears no guns. 
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“Those other times have gone. I have 
forgiven you. You did what you thought 
was right; you were defending yourself. 
But if you deliberately follow those men, 
and kill them, you will be doing murder. 
And I think—I—I—know, I shall never 
want to see you again.” 

He drew a deep breath. Then he crossed 
the floor and stood close to her in the door- 
way. She turned to permit him to pass 
her and the moonlight shone full upon her 
face, showing him how white she was and 
revealing the firmness of her lips and the 
resolute light in her eyes. 

He bowed to her, his hat dangling from 
a hand, his hair almost touching her cheen. 

“Tm sorry, ma’am,” he said; “I was 
hopin’ it would be different. I’ll say good- 
by to you.” 

He held out a hand to her, but she stood 
very erect and affected not to see it. She 
was looking him straight in the eyes, and 
she saw his face whiten. 

Then he had stepped down from the 
bunk house door. She stood, looking at 
him while he unhitched the horse. Her 
lips opened when he mounted and urged 
the animal down along the corral fence, but 
no sound came. 

He did not look around. And presently, 
when horse and rider grew dim in her vision 
she sank down in the doorway, covered her 
face with her hands and cried: 

“Larry! Larry! Larry!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
“c now! ” 


HANNING rode northwestward, the 
moon at his back. He had not gone 
into the house to take a last look at 

Vallon because he wanted to remember his 
friend as he had known him in the old days 
when he had been full of life and vitality. 

Heading toward Laskar, the ghostly land 
stretching before him and regret for the 
grim necessity of his going making his heart 
heavy, he was aware that it was not upon 
Eve that his thoughts were centering, but 
upon Ned Vallon. 

Because he had never really hoped to win 
Eve he was not afflicted with a very great 
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sensation of loss. She had practically ad- 
mitted that she loved him, and yet he 
could not understand why she should. He 
had never been attractive to women; had 
never tried to be. He had done no posing; 
he had never pretended; he had been him- 
self. He felt right now that Eve was mis- 
taken. She had liked him. That was well 
enough. But it was strange that knowing 
him all these years she had not until a 
few minutes ago discovered that she loved 
him. 

The thing that had really persuaded Eve 
to make that confession was, be believed, 
nothing more than a horror of bloodshed, 
concern for him as a friend. She didn’t 
want any more killing; she didn’t want him 
to be killed. More than once she had 
warned him to be careful. Even while en- 
gaged to Warren she had warned him. 

But even if she did love him he would 
have to go on. It was just like life to 
serve him a mean trick like that, though; 
to bring him within sight of happiness and 
then roughly drag him away from it. It 
was right in line with everything that hap- 
pened to him. He had always just missed 
things that amounted to something. No ful- 
fillment, no complete satisfaction. Never, 
from the beginning. A glimpse, nothing 
more. 

He was wrong there, though. There had 
been complete satisfaction in his regard for 
Ned Vallon. Their friendship had been 
close. They knew each other. There had 
never been any need of words between them. 
He understood Vallon; Vallon understood 
him. 

Could any woman comprehend the com- 
pleteness of the friendship that had existed 
between himself and Vallon? He thought 
not. Eve did not or she would not have 
suggested forebearance on his part. She 
would not have even mentioned an alter- 
native. If she had understood how things 
were between himself and Vallon she would 
have said nothing; she would have known 
that what she had asked was impossible. 

He told himself that the sacrifice wasn’t 
hurting him any. And yet as he rode the 
dim trail northwestward his face was white 
with emotion and deep, new lines had come 
into it. 
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Also, something new had come into his 
heart. A strange yearning had gripped 
him; a savage intolerance, a will to do vio- 
lence. All his life he had kept control of 
himself. He had sternly repressed the ma- 
licious and vindictive impulses that he had 
felt stirring within him; he had managed 
to keep an even temper in times of great 
stress. He had schooled himself to delibera- 
tion of thought and movement, well know- 
ing the danger of yielding to his passions. 
Never yet had he let himself go. 

But as he rode he was conscious of a grim, 
saturnine humor, a cold definiteness of pur- 
pose which had not the slightest thought of 
mercy in it. He had become a killer, and 
he knew that if the time ever came when 
his guns would roar death to the murderers 
of Ned Vallon he would feel not ‘a twinge 
of remorse or regret. 

Shortly before midnight he was riding 
a long ridge at a distance of perhaps twelve 
miles from the Circle B ranch house. He 
halted his horse on a bare spot on the ridge 
and turned in the saddle to gaze backward. 
The trail had led gradually upward, and 
when he looked back he saw a big basin 
basking in the moonlight, silent, deserted, 
slumberous. He could detect a pinpoint of 
light glimmering faintly in the distance, 
against-a long, low black line which he 
knew was the timber that flanked the ranch 
house. The light, he was certain, came 
from the ranch house windows, and for an 
instant his thoughts dwelt upon Warren 
and Betty. 

They’d be gone when he returned. For 
he had talked ‘ pretty plain” to Warren, 
in a language that the other was sure to 
understand. Warren would take Betty 
away. For despite his warning to Warren 
he had no expectation that the latter would 
return to Eve. Warren’s love for Betty was 
real, he felt. Eve was definitely out of 
it. She’d not have Warren anyway, after 
discovering that he had other preferences. 
Eve was not the kind to play second fiddle! 

Eve had spirit. She’d leave at ten o’clock 
in the morning, as she said she would. 

And with Eve gone; Warren and Betty 
disappearing to pursue their clandestine 
courtship; and Ned Vallon dead, what 
would there be left at the Circle B for him? 
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Nothing. Dismal recollections of the 
past and a blank, cheerless, hopeless future. 

He’d never go back, of course. There 
would be no need, no advantage. 

And yet he had found much joy there. 
Even in his defeats there had been joy. For 
he had watched Eve grow. He had taught 
her many things; he had enjoyed her mo- 
ments of happiness; and even when she had 
suffered sorrow there had been the solemn 
satisfaction of being able to console her. 

His lips were set tightly as he rode down 
the slope of the ridge. He looked back 
again as the horse under him descended, 
for he knew this would be the last time he 
would see the basin which had been his 
home for so many years: Once it was defi- 
nitely out of his vision he did not look back 
again. 

He rode through a little flat where tall 
saccaton grass clutched at his stirrups; he 
rode the horse up a bench where some 
manzanita bushes grew against an overhang. 
He followed a dim trail downward, into 
a gorge filled with scrub trees and a dense, 
wild growth. He knew where a stream 
of water trickled between some rocks and 
formed a smooth, clear pool in a hollow 
surrounded by a grassy level, and he urged 
the horse through some brush toward it. 

Near here was a nester’s shack; a struc- 
ture of adobe inhabited by a slim, scare- 
crow sort of a man the Circle B outfit knew 
as Abe Catherson. Catherson had drifted 
in some years before. There was a story 
that he had had a daughter who had mar- 
ried and gone East, and that Catherson pre- 
ferred to live alone, not liking his son-in- 
law. 

The Circle B had not been curious about 
Catherson. He seemed honest, and the Cir- 
cle B had suffered no inconvenience be- 
cause of his presence. 

Channing rode into the little level sur- 
rounding the water and slipped from the 
saddle. A shaft of moonlight filtered down 
through the leaves of the scrub trees and 
made a silvery flash upon the smooth sur- 
face of the pool. Channing knelt at the 
edge and drank. His horse slaked his thirst 
with steady, audible seeps and a muffled 
clanking of the steel bit against his teeth. 

At last both Channing and the horse 
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finished. The horse heaved a sigh of satis- 
faction; Channing was wiping his lips with 
a handkerchief. There was a heavy silence 
except for an occasional impact of the 
horse’s hoofs against the damp earth at the 
edge of the pool. 

And then Channing became aware of a 
strange sound. He leaped back into the 
shadows of the trees, and crouched, both 
guns drawn. 

Standing there, straining his ears to lis- 
ten, he again heard the sound. Something 
was breathing heavily, stertoriously. 

Channing’s gaze roved here and there into 
the brush that surrounded the pool. And 
when he discerned a black blot against a 
background of ledves that were gleaming 
in the moonlight, he finally made out the 
figure of a man. The man was lying face 
down; he seemed to be asleep. If the man 
had ridden there his horse would be near, 
unless he had staked it or hobbled it, and 
therefore Channing’s first thought was that 
the man was Catherson. 

He moved toward him, keeping back in 
the brush against the chance of there being 
other men near. But the brush was sparse 
and Channing could observe no signs of 
other men. So he finally reached the man 
and cautiously peered down at him. 

The man was Monty; the young man 
whom Vallon had characterized as a “ lost 
dog.””, When Channing turned him over 
and looked closely at him he saw that the 
faded eyes were closed and that the way- 
ward lips were white ‘and bloodless. With 
a lighted match Channing continued his 
examination. 

Monty had been shot from behind. The 
bullet had entered his back on the left side 
near the shoulder blade. It had emerged 
from the chest and it seemed to Channing 
that whoever had done the shooting had 
held his gun low and aimed it upward. The 
powder had ourned the shirt. 

Monty had had no chance to use his own 
gun. It reposed in the holster at his hip. 
There had evidently been no warning, and 
it seemed Monty lay where he had fallen. 

The blood over the wound had congealed 
and therefore Channing estimated that the 
shooting had been done hours ago. He 
did not speculate over the identity of 
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Monty’s assailant. The dust cloud which 
Eve and himself had watched had been 
traveling in a direct line with this spot, and 
there were Vallon’s words, to the effect that 
Monty had been with those who had shot 
him. 

“ That Monty kid was arguin’ that there 
ought to be no shootin’,” Vallon had said. 

Monty had made a mistake. If he had 
felt an impulse of mercy toward Vallon he 
should have kept it secret. But they hadn’t 
killed Monty just there, for to do so would 
have left evidence of the identity of Val- 
lon’s murderers. They had let Monty ride 
on with them, no doubt saying nothing 
about his mistake, and when they had got 
this far they had effectually silenced him. 

Such, perhaps, had been their thought. 
And if the man who had done the shooting 
had not aimed upward, he would have done 
what he had intended. But Monty was 
still breathing, and Channing got him to 
Catherson’s cabin, 

There, after he had done what he could 
for Monty, and the boy was lying white and 
motionless in Catherson’s bed, he ques- 
tioned the latter. 

“Td been huntin’ up some strays south 
of here,” Catherson said. “ I’d got within 
a mile of the shack about sundown, when I 
seen three men ridin’ the Laskar trail. One 
was leadin’ a horse. It sort of struck me 
that they was pretty close to my shack, 
an’ I was mighty curious about them. But 
when I got to the shack an’ seen they was 
not anything disturbed I figured likely they 
was Circle B men ridin’ to town. I didn’t 
go to the water hole, because I’d packed 
plenty of water in before I left. Them guys 
must be hellions to plug a guy like him. 
Why, he’s only a kid!” 

“ [’m headin’ to Laskar,” said Channing. 
“Tf there’s a doctor there, I’ll send him 
here. But it don’t look to be any use.” 

“ T wouldn’t give a heap for his chance,” 
declared Catherson. ‘“ But I'll take care 
of him an’ give him what chance there is.” 

He peered closely at Channing’s face. 

“H-m!” he exclaimed, startled. “It 
ain’t the first time you’ve heard of them 
guys, I reckon. Still, I might have knowed 
you didn’t just wander over here. What’s 
been happenin’?” 
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“They've killed Vallon,” answered 
Channing. ‘‘ He was shot from behind.” 
“Why, hell!” exclaimed Catherson. 


“ Vallon was your friend!” 

He stared at Channing with a new inter- 
est, and a glow of knowledge came into his 
eyes. And when presently Channing left, 
Catherson stood out in the open in front 
of his shack and spoke aloud. 

“You shot his friend, eh?” he said, as 

though he were addressing the murderers. 
“Well, I reckon before you get through 
with him you’ll wish guns had never been 
invented.” 
' Channing rode northwestward. He had 
spent two hours at Catherson’s shack, and 
he still had about twenty mile to ride. He 
rode leisurely, for he felt that Givens and 
the others would have no fear of pursuit, 
because they must have believed they had 
killed both Vallon and Monty. They would 
be in no hurry. Possibly they would meet 
Green in Laskar, for Channing had a sus- 
picion that Green was in the latter town 
and that he knew what Givens and the 
others had done; perhaps Green had sent 
them to the vicinity of the Circle B for that 
purpose. 

Channing came in sight of Laskar shortly 
after dawn. The town’s dozen or so build- 
ings were scattered along a level at the base 
of a ridge behind which rose the bare peaks 
of some low, black hills. A creek that came 
down from the mountains many miles west- 
ward flowed past Laskar. In the spring 
of the year the stream was a torrent that 
sometimes burst its banks, but now there 
was the merest trickle of water through the 
center of its sandy bottom, except directly 
in front of the town’s street where civic 
enterprise had artificially created a shal- 
low. In the shallow was a pool, fringed 
with green slime. The slope leading to 
the pool was cut by many hoof tracks, 
where cattle and horses had watered. 

Between the bed of the creek and the 
town’s one street was a rickety corral. The 
corral was empty; its single gate yawned 
open. Half a dozen hitching racks fringed 
the fronts of some of Laskar’s buildings, 
and between buildings various open spaces 
were reserved for a litter of rubbish of all 
kinds. 
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Laskar made a dismal picture. It was 
dead, dry, and coated with a pall of gray, 
light dust. The unpainted board fronts of 
its buildings were seamed and cracked. The 
narrow trail that entered town from the east 
and undulated westward was so deeply 
windrowed and rutted that a solitary prairie 
schooner which was swaying westward at 
a distance of perhaps half a mile seemed 
in danger of overturning. 

Channing watered his horse at the pool 
and sat in the saddle scanning Laskar’s 
buildings as the animal drank. 

It was not Channing’s first visit to Las- 
kar. He knew Joe Breen, who owned the 
only restaurant in town. A sign above its 
doors, bearing the legend, ‘“‘ Eating House,” 
distinguished it from the other buildings. 

After watering his horse, Channing rode 
to the hitching rack in front of the build- 
ing, tied his horse to the rail, dismounted, 
and entered. 

Half a dozen men were seated at tables 
toward the rear of a big room. A slattern 
woman wearing an apron that had once 
been white attended them. In the front 
of the room, behind a glass case filled with 
cigars, sat another man. He was big, florid, 
and his eyes were cordial as his gaze met 
Channing’s. 

“Howdy, Channing,” he smiled. “I 
thought it was you when I seen you water- 
ing your hoss. “ You still ridin’ for the 
Circle B?” 

Channing looked straight at Breen, and 
the latter grew uneasy. 

“Not that I’m tryin’ to get nosy,” he 
apologized. ‘“ But it seems I heard some 
one say Bassett wasn’t around any more.” 

You got your information straight,” said 
Channing. ‘ Are you rememberin’ who 
was tellin’ you about Bassett?” 

“Sure! It was a guy named Givens. 
Used to ride for your outfit. Him and 
three of his friends was in here gassin’ 
about Bassett. Seemed mighty upset. Fel- 
lows with him was named Douglas, Mon- 
tana an’ Monty.” 

“Seems I remember them,” said Chan- 
ning. He bought a cigar, lit it, and stood 
with folded arms, smoking. He had al- 
ready observed that the men he sought were 
not in the room. 
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“They eat here, I reckon?” he asked. 
“ Once in a while. Not regular. Seems 
they ain’t hooked on nowheres yet. They 
come an’ go. There’s a fat guy comes in 


here with them once in a while. I’ve heard 
them call him Green.” 

“ Green in town?” 

“He was here yesterday. I seen him 


ridin’ south yesterday at dusk.” 

“ Givens an’ his friends in town?” 

“ Ain’t been here for two or three days.” 

“ You’d know if they was here?” 

‘ Shucks!” laughed Breen. “ Them guys 
sure have to eat!” 

“ Doctor in town?” Channing asked, af- 
ter a pause. 

“ Gone to Denver. Won’t be back till 
next week.” His eyes brightened. “ Some- 
body sick? Why, hell, of course they 
must be! That’s why you hit town at this 
hour of the mornin’! Shucks; it’s too bad. 
But I’ve noticed that when doc’s needed 
he’s never around.” 

Breen watched Channing while the latter 
ate at a table near by. Those men who had 
been eating when Channing came in had 
gone. Some of them knew Channing, and 
they nodded to him as they paid their bills. 

One man’s unconcern was too apparent. 
He had been seated alone at a table when 
Channing had come in, and he had watched 
Channing with veiled interest. Also, he 
had listened intently to all Channing and 
Breen had said. And when he paid his 
reckoning at the cigar case he had not 
looked at Channing as the other men had 
done, but had stood, staring out of a front 
window, his back to Channing as he had 
waited for his change. 

Then he walked out. As he moved west- 
ward along the front of the building he 
was compelled to turn his profile momentar- 
ily toward Channing, and the latter saw 
that his eyes were glittering as for a flash- 
ing instant he gazed through the window 
near Channing. 

Channing walked outside and sat on a 
wooden bench in front of the eating house. 
Apparently he had small interest in what 
was going on around him. He was still 
sitting there when Breen came out, and he 
talked to Breen at some length about con- 
ditions in the section. 
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But he had been covertly watching the 
man who had tried to conceal interest in 
him. The latter was talking with half a 
dozen other men at a little distance down 
the street, westward; and while Channing 
watched he observed the man slouch to- 
ward a pony hitched to a rack. He stood 
beside the pony for a few minutes, evi- 
dently continuing his talk with the men, 
and then he vaulted into the saddle and 
rode southward. 

“ New man, I reckon,” said Channing. 
“T ain’t seen him hangin’ around Laskar 
before.” 

“ Mellert,” grunted Breen. “ Locks civi- 
lized. But get him talkin’ an’ you’ve sure 
enough got his breed.” 

“ Him an’ Givens friendly?” asked Chan- 
ning. 

** So you noticed him sizin’ you up when 
you asked about Givens! I wasn’t thinkin’ 
you was lookin’ his way.” Breen’s gaze 
narrowed; he felt a new respect for Chan- 
ning. 

“Well,” he continued, “a man’s got 
to be a heap careful how he talks. I ain’t 
wantin’ no trouble with Givens an’ his 
friends. But that guy Mellert is sure 
bad medicine. I ain’t never followed his 
movements none, but I’ve heard he hangs 
out at Pete Nelly’s place, over on Wolf 
River. An’ I’ve had it straight that that’s 
where Givens puts in a lot of his spare 
time. An’ I’ve seen Green headin’ that 
way.” 

When Channing finished his talk with 
Breen he walked slowly down the street. 
Lounging in front of a store, he carefully 
followed Méellert’s movements. He ob- 
served the man riding rapidly ina flat 
gully between some hills. Later he appeared 
on a rise. A dust cloud trailed him. 

“ He’s burnin’ it,” was Channing’s 
thought. His eyes gleamed with suspicion 
and saturnine humor. “He wasn’t so 
damned active in town, here. The way 
he was hangin’ around that hitchin’ rack, 
gassin’ with that gang he’d been with, 
you’d have thought that him an’ time didn’t 
have a heap in common. He was wastin’ a 
mighty lot of it. Not wastin’ it now, 
though.” 

In an hour Mellert had ridden out of 
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view, and Channing retraced his steps until 
he stood at the hitching rack where he had 
tied his horse. He led the animal back to 
a stable behind the restaurant, where he 
gave him a light feed. He settled with 
Breen for the feed while the horse was in 
the stable. Afterward, nodding shortly to 
Breen, he mounted and rode back the way 
he had come. 

“That guy’s a fooler,’ mentally re- 
marked Breen, who was covertly watching 
Channing as the latter rode. ‘“‘ You don’t 
know how to take him. One of them quiet 
kind. First he asts about Givens. Then 
he wants to know about a doctor. He ain’t 
none flustered because neither Givens or 
the doc is around. But somethin’ is boilin’ 
in him!” 

Channing kept his horse going southeast- 
ward until he was certain he could no longer 
be seen from Laskar. Then, where the land 
began to slope downward he vanished into 
a forest of spruce. At a distance of several 
miles from where he entered the forest the 
trees grew sparse. He veered off and got 
into some broken country, where a growth 
of wild brush concealed him from view. 
He finally rode out of the brush, spurred his 
horse across a ridge and for several miles 
traveled along its base. About mid-after- 
noon he reached a river. The river was the 
Wolf, mentioned by Breen as running past 
Nelly’s place. 

Channing dismounted, built a small fire 
and lunched frugally upon dried soda bis- 
cuit and jerked beef, obtained from his 
slicker. The food had been taken from the 
chuck box in the mess house the day be- 
fore yesterday, when he and Vallon had 
laid plans to ride to the south camp. 

That plan had been spoiled along with 
others he had made. He would ride no 
more with Vallon. So great was his emo- 
tion over thought of Vallon that he could 
not eat after he got to thinking of Vallon. 
He restored the food to the slicker and 
stretched himself upon some grass in the 
shade of a tree and stared at the sky. 

Dusk was upon him when he watered the 
horse, mounted and rode on. He now trav- 
eled southwestward, close to the river, skirt- 
ing the trees and brush that grew along 
its bank. Where there were open spaces 
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upon which no brush or trees grew he 
halted the horse and sat for long periods 
scanning the country in all directions. 

However, when darkness came he pressed 
on steadily, though he continued his vigi- 
lance. 

In Laskar he had seemed to Breen to be 
unhurried and unconcerned, but all the time 
he had been in Laskar he had been seeth- 
ing with a terrible impatience. He had 
definitely determined upon the nature of his 
revenge upon Givens and the others. He 
might have waited in Laskar for the three 
men to appear; he had thought of waiting. 
Sooner or later they would have come. 

But he had no intention of forcing a 
meeting at a time when the three would 
be together. The odds would be too great. 
And when he had observed how Mellert 
had looked at him he felt that Mellert had 
suspected his mission in town and had gone 
to Pete Nelly’s place to warn Givens. And 
Givens, knowing him to be alone, would 
come to Laskar to look for him, bringing 
Montana and Douglas and perhaps some 
others, with him. 

Channing wouldn’t be caught that way. 
He wanted to meet the men, but he wanted 
to bring about the meetings in his own way 
and in his own time. If he had met the 
men in Laskar when he had got there he 
would have taken his chance, for they would 


’ have been surprised and unprepared. Now, 


with Mellert warning them, they would 
move with great caution. 

That was perfectly proper, of course; he 
could not object to that. Nor could they 
object if he attempted to match his cun- 
ning against theirs. 

He rode on. He knew the country fairly 
well, for he had ridden over it many times 
in the past. And about nine o’clock, when 
the moon rose and flooded the country with 
a soft, mystic light, he again kept close to 
the screening brush and trees. 

Later he rode down into a basin, through 
a maze of tangled bushes that covered the 
spaces between big cottonwood trees and 
gnarled, spreading fir-balsam. He found 
the river again at a point where it tumbled 
down a rocky slope to spread broadly into 
shallows on the floor of the basin; and he 
followed the stream until he caught a flick- 
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ering gleam of light southward, away from 
the river. 

Half an hour after leaving the river he 
was sitting motionless in the saddle at the 
edge of some timber near a house. The 
house was built of logs. He had seen it be- 
fore, in the daylight, in the days before 
Pete Nelly had come to live in it. 

He knew the house contained four rooms. 
The big room, the front room, faced east. 
Through one of its windows streamed the 
light he had seen when he had been riding 
through the basin. There were two other 
rooms, directly in line with the big one. 
They extended westward. Southward was 
an L, forming the fourth room. 

The other rooms were dark. From where 
Channing sat on his horse he could see the 
corral. There were half a dozen horses in- 
side the inclosure; two others, saddled and 
bridled, were outside, hitched to a rail of the 
corral fence. 

Channing rode around the house at a 
distance, carefully scrutinizing every object 
in sight. He saw nothing that appeared 
suspicious to him; there was no evidence 
that any human beings except himself and 
whoever happened to be in the house, were 
in the vicinity. 

It seemed, so far, that his wits were as 
keen as Mellert’s. For he divined that Mel- 
lert had ridden directly here, to inform 
Givens and the others of his presence in 
Laskar. And he had no doubt that Givens 
and some of his friends had ridden to Las- 
kar with Mellert, to serve him as they had 
served Vallon. 

He trailed the reins over the head of his 
horse, slipped out of the saddle and moved 
cautiously to a point where he could look 
into one of the windows. 

Inside, seated near a table upon which 
were a bottle and some glasses, were Pete 
Nelly and Douglas. They were laughing 
and talking, and as Channing stood silently 
at the window he heard Douglas saying, 
boastfully : 

“So he’s in Laskar, eh? I’m right sorry 
I didn’t get here in time to go along with 
the boys. I’d sure admire to burn him like 
I burned that squint eyed Vallon!” 

“‘ Montana says there was three of you in 
that,” said Nelly. 
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Nelly was dark, black bearded. He was 
facing Channing, and the latter saw that his 
eyes, black, lambent, cruel, were gleaming 
with satisfaction. 

“Three,” answered Douglas. “ That’s 
right. One of us missed. They was two 
holes in Vallon when we looked at him. 
One would have been enough.” 

“ An’ Monty didn’t come through, eh?” 
said Nelly. To Channing it seemed that 
Nelly’s question had been put with a mild 
desire for corroboration; that he had heard 
the story before. 

“* Monty’s been a weak sister right along,” 
said Douglas. 

“Near Catherson’s?” asked Nelly. 

“cr Yes.” 

“Served him right!” declared Nelly. 
“ Give him time an’ he’d have got the whole 
gang into trouble.” 

“ Sorry I wasn’t here,” repeated Douglas. 
“It’s mighty curious how you get to hatin’ 
aman. Ever since I first laid eyes on that 
damned Channing I’ve been yearnin’ to 
throw a gun on him. I’ve had all f could 
do to keep from it!” 

Nelly laughed. 

“You'd better be sure you start soon 
enough when you try that on Channing!” 
he warned. “ He’s poison!” 

“ Hell!” sneered Douglas. “A guy 
downs a couple of chromos which ain’t got 
no right to tote a gun at all. He gets a 
reputation an’ folks are scared to death of 
him. Not me! I’d ask nothin’ better than 
to have Channing walk in that door right 
now! I’d show him how a man ought to 
throw a gun! I’d show him—” 

His voice ceased, his mouth popped open. 
He sat, his eyes bulging, staring at the open 
doorway in front of him. 

Nelly turned in his chair. He, too, 
stared. Like Douglas, he seemed nerveless, 
paralyzed. 

Channing stood in the doorway. He was 
rigid, his feet were spread a little distance 
apart; his arms were bent at the elbows 
and both hands were hovering just above 
the butts of the guns at his hips. 

“So you’re showin’ me, eh?” said Chan- 
ning. His voice was dry, light, but steady. 

“ Well, I’m here!” he went on when the 
men did not answer. “ Get up on your feet!” 
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Both men slowly rose. They stood, pallid 
with fear, staring at Channing. 
“ Now!” he said. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IRREVOCABLY COMMITTED. 


HERE was a period between Chan- 

ning’s brief command and the first 

stirring of the muscles of the two men. 
It was an infinitesimal space in which it 
seemed that an eternity of time was press- 
ing into the room; a moment of strange un- 
reality, of terrifying, breathless indecision. 
And then, as though by prearrangement, 
Nelly and Douglas moved, backward and 
a little to one side. 

At the same instant the right hand of 
each sought a gun butt. 

Nelly’s hand was the more rapid. His 
fingers were wrapped around the holster 
of his pistol when Channing’s bullet struck 
him. He shuddered, staggered, his mouth 
opened and his lips grew bestially loose. 
Unspeakable rage and amazement lighted 
his eyes. He coughed, leaned both hands 
upon the table where sat the bottle and the 
glasses, and for an instant stood there sway- 
ing. 

Douglas, despite his boasting, seemed 
slow and awkward. His fingers grasped at 
his gun butt, missed it, grasped again. The 
second effort was made with Channing’s 
second bullet in his chest, for when his 
fingers did finally grip the gun they were 
powerless to draw it from the holster. His 
hand dropped to his side; he slumped for- 
ward, within a step of Channing and seemed, 
with sagging knees, to be on the point of 
sardonically bowing to his master. The 
light of a great incredulity was in his eyes. 

Then, without uttering one of the many 
words that seemed to be struggling for ex- 
pression, he pitched forward at Channing’s 
feet, face down. 

Nelly had gone down in a sitting posture. 
He was swaying back and forth. He seemed 
not to know that Channing was near him, 
peering intently at him in an effort to de- 
termine how badly he had been wounded. 

Channing was satisfied, for he stepped 
around Nelly, drew a small piece of paper 
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from a pocket, and with a pencil he fished 
from his vest, bent over the table and wrote: 
Vallon’s friend. 

One more glance he threw at Nelly. Then 
he crossed the threshold of the doorway he 
had entered, stepped outside into the dark- 
ness and reloaded his guns. 

At midnight, a dozen miles from Nelly’s 
house, Channing was rolled in his blankets 
in a grass plot far down the river. He was 
wide awake, and was gravely contemplating 
the stars. The mystery of the satanic im- 
pulses of men engaged his thoughts. 

“They can’t be straight,” he mused; 
“some of them. The devil gets a grip on 
them mighty soon. An’ there’s others just 
the other way.” 

His thoughts now dwelt on Vallon. 

“You was there, watchin’ me,” was his 


conclusion. ‘“ Would you have wanted me 
to be merciful? They didn’t show you 
any.” 


It seemed he was troubled, for he 
squirmed and twisted, and he could not 
bring sleep to close his eyes 

“They wasn’t like men,” he thought, 
and he almost spoke the thought aloud. 
“ They were afraid.” He would have been 
afraid too, he decided, but he thought he’d 
manage not to show his fear to his enemy. 

“That was what made me feel like that 
—Douglas lookin’ so—so unprepared. Seems 
he thought it wasn’t his time yet, an’ he 
didn’t want to go. But did they give 
Vallon any time?” he argued. 

Was Vallon any more prepared than 
they? 

But he thought Vallon was. And he 
would have wagered his life that Vallon 
hadn’t been afraid. 

“Vallon couldn’t be like that. Why, 
there was times when it seemed he was 
goin’ to laugh. What bothered him most, 
I reckon, was him thinkin’ that they’d 
trapped him like that. 

“But she didn’t laugh!” His thoughts 
were now on Eve, and as a pleasant warmth 
stole over him he could faintly visualize 
her as she stood in the moonlit rectangle 
of the doorway watching him as he stood 
in the center of the room. In the actual 
scene, her face hadn’t been visible to him, 
but he had no trouble seeing it now. 
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Her lips were very straight and white and 
her eyes were alight with scorn and con- 
tempt. He could even hear her voice as 
she spoke to him; the words he would 
never forget: 

“You killed Krell, the gunfighter Bassett 
brought over here from Red Mesa. You 
killed Bassett. Both of them deserved to 
be killed. But the thought that you killed 
them is always with me. I have often 
wondered what your thoughts are. And 
then I see your other self; when you are 
gentle, considerate, kindly. That, I think, 
is the man I am in love with—the Channing 
who wears no guns. 

“ Those other times have gone. I have 
forgiven you. You did what you thought 
was right; you were defending yourself. 
But if you deliberately follow those men, 
and kill them, you will be doing murder. 
And I think—I—I—know, I shall never 
want to see you again.” 

As when she had actually spoken the 
words, he drew a deep breath. 

Well, he had killed one of Vallon’s mur- 
derers. He was irrevocably committed to 
‘go on; he had definitely destroyed his last 
chance to win Eve. 

That he had had a chance was at this 
moment crushingly brought home to him. 
He had had a chance right along, only he 
hadn’t known it. He had been too slow 
witted to discover it. 

Well; he wasn’t too slow witted to stick 
to his friends. His lips curved into a slow 
smile as he dropped off to sleep. Once, in 
his dreams, he whispered: 

“ Shucks! I was only foolin’, Vallon. 
Why, I meant all along to take you with 
me.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TOWARD LASKAR! 


OR more than an hour after she had 
watched Channing ride away, Eve sat 
motionless on the step leading into the 

bunk house. She did not know what was 
going on around her; she did not care. Not 
once did she look up or change position. 
She huddled there, no sound coming from 
her. She had not cried long, for she knew 
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the futility of that. But over her had 
settled a dismaying consciousness of com- 
plete loss. Not until this moment had she 
realized how deeply she loved Channing. 

And she knew that she had loved him all 
along. She had loved him from the moment, 
ten years before, when she had first seen 
him sitting on the post of the corral fence 
in Red Mesa. She had loved him through 
the days of her girlhood right on down to 
the present. And now that she had sent 
him away from her she loved him more than 
ever’ 

She didn’t in the least care for Wayne 
Warren. She could think of him dispassion- 
ately, just as she thought of strange men. 
She didn’t know him; she didn’t want to. 
She had no interest in him whatever. 

But there was an ache in her heart when 
she thought of Channing. She knew him; 
she revered him, honored him, worshiped 
him! She had idealized him from the 
minute she had first seen him, and now, 
through an impulse of repulsion for his 
determination to use his guns to avenge 
Vallon, she had sent him from her. And 
she knew he would never come back to her. 

She was chastened, strangely calm when 
she finally rose from the step’ She stood 
for some time in the moonlit space between 
the bunk house and the corral fence. She 
was oppressed with a sense of complete 
isolation. For the first time in her life she 
had no friend upon whom she might depend. 
There was no Channing near her to give her 
a feeling of security. He had always loomed 
behind her, valiant, trustworthy, eager to 
defend her, to serve her. Every time any- 
thing had happened to her she had but to 
tell Channing about it to be certain that 
no harm would come to her. 

Her calmness at this minute was the calm- 
ness of unconcern. She didn’t care what 
happened to her; she had no interest in 
anybody or anything. When she walked 
along the path that led to the front veranda 
and saw Betty and Warren sitting close to- 
gether in a patch of moonlight she was 
aware of no twinge of jealousy. She had no 
feeling whatever toward them. Yes, she 
was conscious of a pulse of contempt for 
Warren as she observed that he moved 
slightly away from Betty at her approach. 
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She mounted the veranda without speak- 
ing to them and walked through the front 
door. Crossing the living room she paused 
in the doorway of the room in which they 
had placed Vallon and stood for a time 
looking at him. 

A light burned dimly on a small table and 
in its feeble beams she observed how ghast- 
ly gray Vallon’s face was. His eyes were 
closed; his hands, lying idly on the cover 
of the bed, were pitifully limp. A chill of 
sympathy for him ran over her; she 
clenched her teeth and her eyes filled. For 
she had liked Vallon; had almost loved him 
for his friendliness to Channing. She won- 
dered if she knew how Channing felt. Was 
there, after all, some justification for his 
savage impulse to avenge his friend? 

The men who had shot Vallon were very 
likely at this minute enjoying themselves. 
They were eating, sleeping, drinking, riding; 
taking an animal-like pleasure in all those 
things. 

They were care-free; could go and come 
according to any whim that moved them. 
But Vallon was doomed to lie there and 
suffer until death relieved him. 

A flash of rage shot through her, brought 
some color to her cheeks. 

“ Channing,” said Vallon suddenly, com- 
placently. “Sure. He'll square things 
with you. If you knowed that you wouldn’t 
be standin’ around me so unconcerned— 
like you had plenty of time!” 

It was as if some one had thrust a lance 
through her, this evidence of Vallon’s con- 
fidence in Channing. There had been not 
the slightest hint of doubt in Vallon’s voice. 
The men who had shot him had had their 
day. They could stand near him, exulting 
over their deed. But let them beware of 
Channing! 

“T ain’t dead yet,” resumed Vallon. 
Watching him intently. Eve observed that 
his lips moved only a very little. But there 
was grim humor in his voice. “I reckon 
I'll die, all right, before I can get to talk 
to Channing. But he’ll sure know. There 
ain’t nobody else in this section that would 
shoot a man in the back an’ stand around 
gigglin’ at him.” 

Vallon laughed derisively and suddenly 
subsided. There was now a flush in his 
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cheeks, heightening his bronze color. Fever 
was gripping him. 

Eve was aware of Betty’s presence be- 
hind her. She had heard the rustle of 
the girl’s dress and she moved a little to 
one side to permit her to pass if she wanted 
to get into Vallon’s room. She did not look 
around, gave no sign that she knew Betty 
was near. 

“ T heard him talking,” Betty said. “Tl 
give him something right away for the 
fever.” 

There was awkward constraint in Bet- 
ty’s manner, a vague appeal. She flushed 
to her temples when Eve gazed straight at 
her and did not answer. She stiffened a 
little when Eve turned away, but before 
Eve could move through the doorway Betty 
called to her. 

“Eve!” she said; “I am very sorry!” 

Eve turned and faced her. Betty’s hands 
were clasped over her breast, the fingers 
were twining and untwining. There was 
supplication in the movement of her fingers. 

“ Sorry for me?” said Eve. She laughed 
with quiet contempt. “I assure you that 
I have no need for sympathy, Miss Blair. 
You are quite welcome to Mr. Warren; if 
that is what you mean.” 

“JT don’t, Eve!” protested Betty. Her 
voice quavered and her head drooped. “TI 
am sorry for everything! I am sorry I came 
here. I have upset everything. I am re- 
sponsible for Vallon having been shot. Oh, 
Eve, won’t you forgive me?” 

Eve divined that the girl was in a frenzy 
of self-reproach. And somehow, she didn’t 
feel bitter toward her. For Betty had 
taken something from her that she now 
valued very little, if she had ever valued it 
at all. She owed Betty something for 
bringing on this crisis, for helping her to 
analyze her feelings toward Warren. If 
Betty had been the slightest bit vain or 
arrogant in her conquest of Warren, Eve 
could have steeled herself against her plead- 
ing. But there was no trace of vanity in 
the eyes of this contrite and repentant girl. 

Eve wavered, then held out her arms. 
Betty ran into them, sobbing. 

For a time they stood there, close to- 
gether. And then Betty whispered: 

“T love you, Eve! I have loved you 
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from the first! And I didn’t want to take 
Wayne from you. I fought against it, but 
it wasn’t any use. And—and I think I 
would have succeeded, if it hadn’t been that 
I knew you loved Channing; that you didn’t 
love Wayne at all!” 

“ Hush,” said Eve. 

She tried to speak calmly, but Betty 
caught the queer vibration of her voice and 
looked up quickly, startled. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; “I knew some- 
thing had happened! I told Wayne some- 
thing had happened. I saw Channing rid- 
ing away.” 

She caught her breath as Eve refused to 
look at her; and she observed how Eve 
pressed her lips tightly together. 

“Eve!” she demanded; “where did 
Channing go?” 

“He has gone to look for Vallon’s—the 
men who shot Vallon.” 

Betty seemed to sigh with relief. 
then he’ll come back!” she said. 

Eve shook her head. “I told him if he 
went after those men he needn’t—” 

“ Eve!” cried Betty; “ You didn’t!” 

Eve nodded, smiled wanly at the other 
girl’s reproachful look. She turned from 
Betty and went out into the living room, 
where she stood, both arms resting on the 
mantel shelf, staring downward into the 
empty fireplace. 

Later she went outside and walked to 
the clearing which held her mother’s grave. 
She stood there for an hour or so, and at 
times she scanned the silver-flooded plains 
for sight of a lone horseman riding there. 
She half expected to see him coming back. 
But when at length she could detect no 
movement in all that vast space she sighed 
and with bowed head returned to the ve- 
randa. 

She knew she would not sleep this night, 
and so she seated herself on the edge*of the 
veranda. Outwardly she was calm, but 
her eyes were brimming. 

She had seen no sign of Warren or Betty 
when she had seated herself, though she 
had not been there very long when she ob- 
served Warren walking toward her from 
around a side of the house. 

He approached and stood near her, look- 
ing down at her. 


“ Oh, 
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“Eve,” he said in a low voice; “I’m 
mighty sorry. Ive been a coward all 
through this deal, I suppose. I’ve been 
wanting to tell you how things stood be- 
tween Betty and myself, but I never got 
the courage to do so. 

“ Betty has been telling me about you 
and Channing. It’s too bad you had to 
look at it like that. Channing is a real 
man. There wasn’t anything else he could 
do. He'll be back.” 

“ Never!” she declared. 

She looked up at him and he saw that 
she had been crying. But there was no 
reproach or other emotion visible in her 
eyes. 

“T don’t blame you for falling in love 
with Betty,” she said. ‘I can understand 
how it happened. And I am sure I never 
loved you, Wayne. I think I began to 
realize that right after we brought you 
here from the wreck. And Channing was 
so—so—” 

She paused. 

“Was Channing,” supplied Warren. “T 
think you have always been in love with 
him. 

“TJ don’t see how you could help it, 
having been near him all the time. I think 
the knowledge that you loved him must 
have been why I thought you were not 
much hurt by my turning to Betty. She 
knew it, and I knew it. It didn’t seem 
to be much of a crime to let you find out 
that there had been a mistake. 

“ And I don’t think he knew that you 
loved him, Eve. Do you know that he 
threatened to kill me if I did not marry 
you? Fact! And here is what he did 
this very night!” 

He shoved the railroad ticket before her 
eyes. 

“<¢Eve’s going East on the ten o’clock, 
to-morrow morning. If you ain’t with her 
I reckon you'll never do any traveling any- 
where, any more!’ ” 

“ Channing told you that, to-night!” said 
Eve. 

“To-night. When he gave me the ticket. 
And he meant it. Eve, he thought he was 
doing you a great service. He was deter- 
mined to guard your happiness.” Warren 
shook his head. “I don’t see how any 
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woman could send a man like that away!” 
he declared. 

“ Eve,” he added reproachfully; “ you 
must have known that he loves you!” 

She sat very still for a time. Her face 
seemed suddenly white and drawn. At 
last she looked up at Warren and spoke 
quietly: 

““ Wayne, I want to be alone.” 

Eve did not sit long on the veranda 
after Warren left her. She got up and 
walked slowly down to the corral fence op- 
posite the bunk house. She stood there 
for many minutes, white and still, looking 
at the open door of the bunk house. The 
moonlight made an oblong patch on the 
bunk house floor. Just beyond the patch 
of moonlight was where Channing had 
been standing when she had talked with 
him just before he had left her. 

She hadn’t been able to see his face 
while she had been talking to him, and so 
she had no knowledge of how he had taken 
what must have been, to him, the blow 
that had shattered his dreams. But she 
knew he had received the hurt as he had 
always received adversity—with a steady 
gravity-of expression which revealed noth- 
ing of his emotions. 

But his voice was so vivid in her memory 
that she could hear it even now, ringing in 
her ears with its old, lingering drawl. Only 
once while she had been speaking to him 
had she detected emotion when he had 
replied. It had been when he had said: 

“ve hoped for this day. I’ve dreamed 
of it, but I never thought it could be. I’m 
mighty glad!” 

His voice had leaped, vibrated. The 
memory of it thrilled her. And then there 
was the solemn gentleness with which he 
had delivered himself of the words which 
had destroyed his dream: 

“Eve; I’d sure like to please you. More 
than at any time since I’ve known you I 
want to do what you ask. But I can’t for- 
get Vall®n.” 

And then his last words. She cringed 
as she mentally repeated them: 

“Tm sorry, ma’am. I was hopin’ it 
would be different. I'l say good-by to 
you.” 

His last words! 
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He was gone! She would never see him 
again! 

She stood near the fence. She was now 
breathing fast, her heart was sending the 
blood in a surging flood through her veins. 

Ah! What a fool she had been! Here 
was a man who had spent ten years of his 
life in her service. He had sacrificed, en- 
dured; had worshiped her! He had had 
no thought but for her happiness. He had 
been courageous enough to lose his own 
happiness rather than prove false to his 
friend Vallon! 

There had not been the slightest hesita- 
tion on his part when she had given him 
the alternative. He had uttered no word 
of. blame or of reproach. 

“T’m sorry, ma’am. I was hopin’ it 
would be different. Il say good-by to 
you.” 

That had been the extent of his reproach; 
that had been the way he had told her of 
the frail quality of her love for him. And 
he had ridden away without another word 
to her. Never would she forget the light 
in his eyes as when passing her to go out 
of the door he had looked at her! Con- 
siderate and kindly to the end. 

Her breast heaving from emotion she 
walked to the house, entered her room and 
changed her clothing. She put on her rid- 
ing togs, her boots, an old felt hat. She 
strapped her cartridge belt around her 
waist, examined the small pistol she some- 
times carried, and shoved it into its hol- 
ster. 

Then she went out, taking care that she 
was not seen by Betty or Warren. 

A few minutes later she was roping her 
horse in the corral. 

She had selected Mazeppa, and while she 
was strapping the bridle on the animal’s 
head she drew his muzzle to her and hugged’ 
it. 

“ We'll find him, Mazeppa!” she whis- 
pered. 

A few minutes later she was riding north- 
ward, away from the house, and keeping a 
low ridge between herself and the buildings 
so that she might not be seen. When she 
was certain that the corrugations of the 
land would keep her invisible from the view 
of Betty and Warren she gave Mazeppa his 
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head, and he fied like a black thunderbolt 
northwestward, toward Laskar. 


_ CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE LIGHT IN THE CABIN. 


“* VE had never been to Laskar; she did 
not even know that a trail led to that 
town. But when she and Channing 

had seen Vallon’s assailants riding north- 
westward and Channing had remarked that 
they seemed to be headed toward Laskar, 
she had observed the salient features of the 
country through which they rode. Also, 
she knew the location of that section of 
land which Channing had referred to as 
Elk Bottom. It was a great flat rimmed 
by hills on its northerly and southerly sides; 
a wild place where sometimes cattle grazed, 
and which had been given its name because 
in winter elk might be found there. 

So now as she rode she guided Mazeppa 
toward the place. There was no trail that 
led to Elk Bottom, though she supposed 
that if Vallon’s assailants had ridden 
through it she would have no trouble in 
following them. Channing’s words: ‘‘ Seems 
they’re headin’ toward Laskar,” seemed to 
indicate that if one followed the course the 
man had taken one would in time reach 
Laskar. 

After she had crossed several miles of 
level and the land began to slope downward, 
she found riding dangerous, and she won- 
dered why anyone would ride in that direc- 
tion. She did not know that the trail to 
Laskar ran a good many miles southward, 
beyond the range of hills that rimmed Elk 
Bottom. 

And Elk Bottom had a different aspect 
at night than when she had gazed at it 
during the day while she had been riding 
with Channing. From a distance it had 
appeared green and inviting, alluring. With 
the moonlight shining on it, it had a sinister, 
threatening appearance. Menace seemed to 
lurk all about her. But she urged Mazep- 
pa down the slope into it, grimly determined 
not to turn back. 

She was two hours traveling the length 
of the flat, and when Mazeppa finally clam- 
bered up the slope at the farther end and 
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halted at the crest to regain his wind, she 
looked back at the shadows and shuddered. 

A stretch of country more wild and grim 
than the flat she had just crossed confronted 
her. She rode into a tangle of trees and 
undergrowth which seemed to spread into 
interminable distances around her. She 
could find no trail, no unobstructed aisle. 
She halted Mazeppa and gazed back. She 
would have ridden through the flat again 
in the hope of finding a better way, if she 
had not been so frightened at the brooding 
silence of the place. 

Reasoning that the men she had seen rid- 
ing toward Elk Bottom must have known 
of an open space somewhere in this region, 
and deciding that such an open space should 
be northward, because Laskar was in that 
general direction, she wheeled Mazeppa and 
guided him by the north star, which at 
times she could see through the trees. 

She rode northward for several hours. A 
gray light on the horizon informed her that 
dawn was not far distant. She pulled Ma- 
zeppa to a halt and stared helplessly about 
her. 

Below her, extending for perhaps a hun- 
dred miles, swathed in the gray light of 
the steadily advancing dawn, was a wilder- 
ness of country of whose existence she had 
never dreamed. It was so colossal a vision 
that her senses reeled in an effort to com- 
prehend it. That it would appear different 
in clear daylight she had no doubt. But in 
the shadowy light which bathed it now it 
appeared ghostly, unreal, phantasmargoric. 

At her feet was a precipitous rock wall. 
It dropped, almost sheer, to depths that her 
eyes could not fathom. Out of the im- 
penetrable shadows somewhere below 
stretched a range of hills with broad, black 
crests. The hills were featured by gigantic 
knobs and crags, and they stretched away 
northward in a heavy, sinuous line until 
they vanished into a gray mist. Half a 
dozen flats like Elk Bottom stretched be- 
fore her vision. They lay silent brood- 
ing, calmly indifferent. A mist, floating 
like a veil of fleece above them, gave them 
an appearance of having just emerged from 
the chaos of creation. A mighty gorge, be- 
tween the range of hills and some red scoria 
cliffs eastward, was fringed by a tangle of 
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wild growth that clung to its walls. It was 
a dry gorge. It, too, seemed to have been 
recently created, and Eve would not have 
been surprised to see a torrent of water 
tumble out of the sheer wall upon which 
she stood, to go raging down into the mystic 
land below. 

Eve sat, swaying, awed by the majesty 
of the scene. 

Suddenly, assailed with a feeling of gid- 
diness, she wheeled Mazeppa and sent him 
back the way he had come. 

She rode for some hours southward. The 
sun had come up and she had no fear of 
losing her sense of direction, though she 
was now in a frenzy of anxiety lest she 
arrive at Laskar too late to overtake Chan- 
ning. 

Noon had come when she reached the 
southerly limits of the forest in which she 
had been riding. The land took a down- 
ward trend, and she thankfully rode down 
a slope upon which there was no sign of 
verdure of any kind. 

Down, down she rode until, gazing back, 
the slope she had descended seemed like a 
steep wall behind her. When she at last 
reached a level she was so relieved that she 
dismounted and hugged Mazeppa. 

When she rode on again it was with a 
knowledge that she was desperately hungry. 
She had noticed that Mazeppa was rest- 
less, that he whinnied often, champed im- 
patiently at the bit and tugged at the reins 
in an effort to choose his own direction. 
She knew what was wrong with him; he 
wanted water. 

She let him have his head and he sud- 
denly veered southwestward. In an hour 
he reached the bed of a small river. He 
splashed down into a shallow, buried his 
muzzle deeply, and drank. After he fin- 
ished Eve urged him to the bank, where 
he grazed while she stooped, and quenched 
her own thirst. by cupping her hands. 

She wanted to go on, but Mazeppa was 
stubborn. He wanted to graze, and so for 
an hour she sat in the shade of a tree and 
watched him. 

The sun was far over in the west when 
she again mounted. She was aware that 
she was lost. She knew that she had only 
to ride in an easterly direction, however, to 
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at last find her way to the Circle B. But 
she had no thought of going back. She 
meant to go to Laskar. 

At dusk, far south of the river, she came 
upon a narrow trail. She recognized it 
as a cattle trail. The thirsty beasts, seek- 
ing water, would take the most direct route 
to it. The earth was cut and trampled by 
the many hoofs that had been over it. 

After a while she came to a point where 
two trails diverged. She paused and ex- 
amined both of them and distinguished a 
difference between them. One was cut by 
the cloven hoofs of cattle; the other had 
been made by horses. 

Almost elated, she rode the horse trail. 
It led in a sinuous, undulating course over 
the land. She followed it across a level, 
through a gully, up a slope, across a pla- 
teau, and gradually downward to another 
level. When the moon rose she was still 
riding the trail, though she was not con- 
vinced that it led to Laskar. It might, but 
if it did so it would presently have to make 
a sharp turn northward, for she knew she 
was riding almost straight westward. 

She had heard that there were ranches 
west of the Circle B. She had heard 
Channing speak of some of them. One, 
which he had described to her belonged 
to a man named Carter. She had 
heard Channing say the ranch was on the 
Wolf River, and if that were the case she 
must soon come to it, for she was certain 
that the river at which she had watered 
her horse was the Wolf. 

Carter, she now remembered hearing 
Channing say, had a “ pretty respectable ” 
house. In the idioms of the country she 
knew that description meant comfortable 
or pretentious. Four or five rooms, there 
were. A log house. It was in a little 
basin near the Wolf. If she could only 
reach there she could get some food for 
herself and Mazeppa and then ride on to 
Laskar. They—the Carter’s—would surely 
be able to tell -her how to reach Laskar. 

But she had no idea how far Carter’s 
ranch was. Channing hadn’t said anything 
about distance. Carter’s ranch was “ west.” 
That was all. 

She judged that midnight could not be 
more than an hour or so away when the 
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trail took a sharp turn and she saw the 
water of the river gleaming near her. There- 
after she rode on with more confidence, 
for she felt it would not be long before 
the Carter ranch house would loom in the 
moonlight ahead of her. She kept strain- 
ing her eyes for a glimpse of a light, and 
when at last she detected a tiny pinpoint 
gleaming in the distance she urged Mazeppa 
toward it. 

The light grew larger in her vision, and 
when it assumed the shape of a rectangle 
she was almost on the point of crying aloud 
with joy. She grew calm when the house 
itself took shape before her; it seemed to 
her like a fairy house with its outlines 
traced in the silver light from the moon, 
looming against a somber background of 
trees. 

Near the front of the house she dismount- 
ed. She trailed the reins over Mazeppa’s 
head and eagerly walked forward, knowing 
that the presence of a light in one of the 
rooms meant that some one was still astir. 

She mounted the front porch and walked 
to the front door. She was not surprised 
to find that the door was open. Most doors 
in this section of the country were open 
nearly all the time. 

She paused in the open doorway, flushed, 
eager, embarrassed. 

For she saw a small table near the center 
of the room with a bottle and glasses upon 
it; and lying on the floor near the table 
were twomen. They were huddled queerly, 
and it seemed to her that the presence of 
the bottle and the glasses told mutely of a 
drinking bout which had resulted in the in- 
ebriation of the two men. 

Shocked, she shrank back. The scene be- 
fore her convinced her that if this was Car- 
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ter’s house it could not be the orderly place 
that had been implied by Channing’s de- 
scription of it. And then, as she stood for 
an instant in the doorway, meditating flight, 
she saw a dark pool of something spreading 
—or that had spread—from beneath one of 
the men. 

She gasped, pressed both hands over her 
chest. She stood in the doorway for a long 
time before she could summon courage 
enough to enter the room. And when she 
timidly approached one of the men and 
looked down at his fate she stifled a scream. 
For the man at whom she was looking was 
Douglas, one of the men who had accom- 
panied Givens on the day the latter and 
Montana and Monty had appeared at the 
Circle B to kill Channing. 

She stood, again meditating flight. But 
a piece of paper on the table near the bottle 
and glasses caught her view and she stepped 
forward and read what was written upon it. 

“Vallon’s friend,” were the words. 

She knew! Channing had been here! 
She stood, pallid of face, staring down at 
the paper, shuddering with horror. 

How long she stood there she did not 
know. She turned at a sound to see Givens 
standing in the doorway looking at her. 
Behind Givens were Montana and a man 
she did not know. Their eyes were wide 
with astonishment, but she observed that 
Givens had quickly comprehended that trag- 
edy had visited the room, for his eyes were 
narrowing and chilling. 

He stepped into the room and moved 
close to Eve. 

“Well, hell’s fire!” he ejaculated, a 
strange, wild leap in his voice. ‘‘ Some- 
body’s cleaned up on Nelly an’ Douglas, an’ 
left Eve Winthrop here to square things!” 
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By VIVIEN 


2 O I look all right, Gran?” 
D “Taffy” Thurston appeared in 
grandmother’s doorway, a military 
brush in either hand, vigorously straighten- 
ing the unruly mop of blond hair, which 
had earned him his nickname. 

Grandmother Thurston rose smiling, lean- 
ing on her gold-headed cane. “ Why, I think 
you look wonderful, Theodore. Why so 
anxious?” 

Taffy laid the brushes down, picked up 
his grandmother’s hand-glass, and frowning- 
ly viewed his back in the mirror. ‘! Doesn’t 
this coat shine somethin’ fierce?” he asked. 
“When I was brushing it, I was almost 
blinded by the glare from the elbows.” 

“ Nonsense!”’ laughed his grandmother. 
“ Nobody’s going to ask you to hold your 
arms up like that.” 

Taffy smiled teasingly. ‘ That proves, 
my dear grandmother, that you aren’t used 
to strolling around New York much at 
night. I assure you, it’s a very ordinary 
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request.” He gave another disgusted glance 
in the mirror. “ Doggone it! Whoever 
pressed these trousers, pressed ’em for a 
bow-legged man!” 

“Oh, my dear! Aren’t they right? I 
pressed them myself! I ought to have 
known I couldn’t do it properly. Have I 
spoiled them?” 

“Not a bit of it.” Taffy gave her a 
reassuring hug. ‘It was just the way the 
light struck ’em, or the way I was standing, 
or something. They look fine.” 

“T know yow’re just saying that to com- 
fort me,” said the little old lady, almost in 
tears, “ but we do seem to spend so much 
money, and I try to save a little, here and 
there.” 

“T know you do!” cried Taffy wrath- 
fully, “and I don’t want you to do it! I 
won’t have you saving and scrimping. It 
isn’t necessary. I’ll bet you didn’t have 
that maid in to-day, to clean up, now did 
you?” 
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His grandmother blushed guiltily. “ Well, 
there was hardly anything to do,” she ex- 
plained, apologetically. 

“T thought so!” exploded Taffy. ‘“ Next 
thing I know, you’ll be taking in washing, 
to help meet expenses. Don’t I make 
seventy-five dollars a week, and am I not 
the most promising young reporter in New 
York? Didn’t I sell an article to that 
trade paper last month? And am I not 
fairly bursting with assorted talents?” 

“Certainly you are,” agreed his grand- 
mother. “ You are going to do great things, 
Theodore. It is to be expected of you,” 
she added proudly. “‘ You come of a literary 
family. All of us were gifted. Why I, 
myself, was a very talented writer in my 
youth. When I was only eighteen years 
old, my novel, ‘ Severed Hearts,’ appeared 
serially in our weekly newspaper. And I 
had two poems published in The Ladies 
Repository. But, of course, I received no 
pay from them. The honor was considered 
sufficient, in my day.” 

“A lot of editors feel that same way 
to-day,” Taffy assured her solemnly. 

“Ts it Sheila to-night?” asked his grand- 
mother, as Taffy glanced at the clock. 

“ Of course, Gran,” he said happily. “ It’s 
Sheila to-night, and every night, now and 
forever.” 

“T’m so glad it’s Sheila,” said his grand- 
mother. ‘I admire her more than any girl 
I ever met. So plucky, and so merry al- 
ways, and she’s had a hard battle.” 

“You're right, Gran,” said Taffy en- 
thusiastically, “Sheila Kildare is—” he 
paused for a simile, “ the eel’s insteps!” he 
finished fervently. 

“ Theodore, what an expression!” 

“ Well, there aren’t any words for Sheila,” 
Taffy apologized, “ that’s the worst of her, 
she’s so all-fired wonderful that she makes 
me feel like a dub. I’m not half good 
enough for her, and never will be.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” snapped his grandmother, 
tapping her cane, “Sheila’s a very fine 
young woman, but she’s none too good for 
Theodore Thurston. Why, the Thurs- 
tons—” 

“T know, Gran,” interrupted Taffy, “ but 
Sheila is making more money than I am. 
She gets a hundred a week, writing copy 
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down in that advertising agency. Makes a 
fellow feel like a two-spot, when his girl 
is making good so much faster than he is.” 

“ A hundred a week! That’s splendid!” 
said his grandmother softly, “but I guess 
the poor child needs every penny of it, with 
that big family of hers.” 

“Seven of ’em,” grinned Taffy ruefully, 
“ and Sheila’s the only one working. Every 
week Timmy breaks a leg, or Katie breaks 
an arm. They’re certainly the most brittle 
family I ever heard of. Looks like wedding 
bells are far away for us.” 

“Yes,” agreed his grandmother sadly, 
“ Sheila has that unlucky family, down in 
Tennessee, to help, and you have me to 
take care of—” 

“You blessed angel,” broke in Taffy, 
“taking care of you is the very happiest 
thing in my life. Why, I’d never get any- 
where without you to keep me straight.” 

His grandmother smiled. ‘You are a 
very gallant gentleman, Theodore. All the 
Thurstons were.” 

“ Just you wait,” boasted Taffy, “‘ when 
this deal with Stockton goes through you 
shall have a permanent wave, and a low 
necked limousine, and—” 

“ Have you told Sheila about Mr. Stock- 
ton’s proposition?” put in his grandmother 
gently. 

“No, I’m going to tell her to-night.” 
Taffy’s face lit up. ‘Say, gran—his scheme 
is a world beater. Wait till I show you his 
folders.” He vanished and reappeared 
beaming, his hands full of vari-colored 
papers. 

“Look at that clock, Theodore!” scolded 
his grandmother. “ You’ll be late. Where 
were you to meet Sheila?” 

“Oh, some new dump she’s discovered 
down in the village. She won’t let me take 
her to a regular place. This one—” he 
paused, anticipating his grandmother’s 
pained eyebrows—“ is called ‘The Dead 
Polliwog.’”” He bent and kissed the soft 
old cheek. ‘‘ Now don’t move the piano, 
or calcimine the kitchen while I’m gone.” 

She sat down at the window, in her little 
rocking chair, and watched him as he went 
swinging off down the avenue. What splen- 
did shoulders he had, and how well he 
carried himself. A fine boy. Too bad he 
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and Sheila had to wait so long for their 
happiness. Still, she thought, with the 
wistful wisdom of age, the waiting and the 
hoping were the best part of it, after all. 


Ii. 


“ Hi, Taff-ee!” screamed a group around 
the piano, as Taffy entered the little base- 
ment restaurant, ‘“‘ you’re in for it! Sheila’s 
been waiting half an hour!” 

Taffy pushed by them, to the little table, 
far in the back of the room where Sheila’s 
flaming hair made a bright spot in the 
dimness. 

“‘ Well, you’re a good thing!” she hailed 
him wrathfully, “I’ve outgrown all my 
clothes, waiting for you. I was a gay young 
girl when I came in here, and look at me 
now—a vision of neglected old age!” 

“‘ Couldn’t help it,” grinned Taffy cheer- 
fully. ‘Went clear to the Bronx to doll 
up. S-a-a-y, but you look spiffy in that 
new hat!” 

“Taffy Thurston!” she said severely, 
“this is the identical hat that I’ve been 
wearing for seven weeks.” 

“ Well, it looks different,” he insisted 
stoutly, ‘“‘ maybe you’ve got it on hind side 
before, or something. Anyhow, it looks 


stunning.” 
Sheila dimpled. “A bus ran over it 
last night. That probably softened its 


outlines,” she laughed. She was a little 
thing, not pretty, save for a pair of disturb- 
ing Irish eyes, but with a coloring so vivid, 
and a smile so heart-warming, that few 
people denied her a beauty she did not 
actually possess. 

Taffy leaned across the table. “Do you 
know, Miss Kildare,” he said confidently, 
“ that you haven’t at all a repulsive sort of 
face?” 

Sheila stabbed him playfully with a bread 
stick. ‘“ Go on wid yer blarney! You must 
have been up to something, showering me 
with all these kind words. What did you 
do last night? Play poker again?” 

“Nope. Took Gran to the movies,” 
said Taffy, serving the soup, “it was her 
birthday, you know.” 

“ Sure, the old darlin’,” rejoined Sheila. 
“ Did she get the flowers I sent her? I 
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found a little pot of heliotrope that looked 
just like her.” 

“Yes, and she was pleased to death with 
it. Do you know, Sheila, Gran thinks 
you're just the elephant’s eyebrows.” 

“T’m sure those were her very words,” 
said Sheila. ‘“ What did you give her?” 

‘““A hundred dollars,” answered Taffy 
proudly. 

Sheila pushed her plate aside, and leaned 
over and patted Taffy’s hand. “Good 
boy!” she applauded, “ that was that hun- 
dred you won playing Red Dog, wasn’t 


it? You couldn’t put that sinful money to 
a better use. What was that promise you 
made me?” 


Taffy held up his right hand. ‘“ Look not 
on the dog when it is red!” he intoned 
solemnly. 

“ Right!”’ she laughed, “I thought may- 
be you’d forgotten. And now what was 
that perfectly frabjous news that wouldn’t 
wait?” 

“It’s business, Sheila, my big chance!” 
said Taffy eagerly, ‘but I don’t want to 
tell you, till I have you all to myself some- 
where, and we can really talk. I suppose 
you’ve got something framed up for to- 
night, haven’t you?” 

““Yes,” said Sheila, “I have. Three of 
Orloff’s little plays are to be put on down 
here at the Pill-Box Theater, and I prom- 
ised the bunch we’d go.” 

“Oh, darn!” muttered Taffy gloomily. 
“T hate those Russian things! I know 
just what Orloff’s piece de résistance will 
be. Home life of a dope fiend. Crazy 
husband and consumptive wife. He catches 
his bride crocheting a baby sock, strangles 
her with said sock, and staggers out into 
the night, muttering: ‘He mighta been a 
hop-head!’ ” 

Sheila choked with laughter. “ Oh, Taffy, 
you have no soul at all!” 

“Well, isn’t that a fair synopsis of a 
Pill-Box play?” demanded Taffy. “ And 
then a lot of old hens in horn spectacles 
will moan rapturously, and sigh: ‘Oh, Mr. 
Thurston! Wasn’t that intriguing?’” 

“ Come on, eat your spumoni. It’s all 
melting!” urged Sheila, ‘and you might as 
well smile about the Orloff evening, for 
you’re in for it. I believe Orloff’s sincere, 
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and I’m with anybody, heart and soul, that’s 
sincere about what he’s trying to do.” 
“You're a great little booster, Sheila 
girl,” said Taffy admiringly, “I hope you'll 
never quit believing in me!” 
“T never will,” declared Sheila happily. 
“Td scalp you first!” 


Til. 


“ AND now,” said Sheila, three hours 
later, unlocking the door to her tiny apart- 
ment, ‘“‘ now for the big scheme that going 
to make us millionaires. Sit down there, and 
light your pipe, and elucidate. But let me 
tell you first, that this proposition had 
better be good, for I had a little one of 
my own, I wanted to put up to you.” 

“‘ What is it, dear? That agency again?” 

“Yes,” said Sheila excitedly. “Oh, 
Taffy, if you only would come in with me! 
Mr. Markham gives me all the encourage- 
ment in the world. And I know of two 
trade papers we could get out, for two new 
concerns that will spend real money. Those 
alone, would float us till we got started. 
Only I haven’t any money, and I just don’t 
dare give up my job and take a gamble. 
You have five hundred dollars saved, Taffy. 
That would be plenty to start us. I could 
work evenings, and show you the ropes, 
and as soon as we got on a paying basis, 
I could quit Markham’s, and give all my 
time to it.” Sheila’s vivid little face was 
alight with enthusiasm. 

“T dare say we could make a go of it,” 
said Taffy indifferently, “but it’s piker 
money, Sheila girl. This proposition of 
Stockton’s is so much bigger.” 

“Not Carey Stockton!” exclaimed 
Sheila, a stricken look in her eyes. 

“ Nobody else!” laughed Taffy. “ You 
know he and I weresold pals in college. 

“ Yes, I know all about it,” said Sheila 
in a toneless voice. ‘“‘ How he got you into 
his fraternity, and into the glee club, and all 
of it. But I can’t stand him!” 

“ Why?” asked Taffy in hurt amazement. 
“ Stockton’s the best friend I have.” 

Sheila ran a nervous hand through her 
red curls till they stood on end. “I don’t 
know, Taffy,” she said breathlessly, “TI 
honestly don’t know! His clothes are too 
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well tailored. His smile is too flashing. 
His nails are to shiny—he’s too—every- 
thing! And—” she finished bitterly, “ he 
calls me ‘ little girl!’ ” 

Taffy let out a whoop of laughter, in 
which there was a note of genuine relief. 
“Gee, Sheila, you had me goin’ for a 
minute! I thought maybe you really had 
something on Stockton.” 

“T have,” gaid Sheila, “ but I can’t put 
it into words. I feel it here.” She pressed 
one little hand to her heart. 

“ Well, if that isn’t just like a woman!” 
rejoined Taffy disgustedly, ‘‘ just because 
Stockton doesn’t run around looking like 
a hod carrier, you think he must be a crook. 
Most women are crazy over Stockton.” 

“Very likely,” said Sheila. “He has 
that melting, lady-killer look in the eye, 
that incites to murder. ‘ And how’s the little 
girl, this morning?’ ” she beamed, in hateful 
imitation. “‘ He’s so soft he almost runs!” 

Taffy rose. ‘‘ Well, I guess there isn’t 
any use of my telling you anything about 
it, then, if you’re going to be so prejudiced 
and unfair. But—but—I had sort of 
counted on you to help us in it. Whatever 
you say, Sheila, Stockton’s been a mighty 
good friend to me, always.” 

At the hurt look in Taffy’s eyes, Sheila 
capitulated. “Don’t be a goose, darlin’,” 
she said, pushing him back into his chair; 
“I'd take a vicious tarantula to my buz- 
zum, and make a household pet of it, if it 
was a friend of yours.” 

Taffy was only slightly mollified. ‘ Well, 
this proposition,” he began, “is a school 
of scenario writing.” 

“Mail order?” asked Sheila crisply. 

“Ves, the usual thing—correspondence 
course. Only Stockton really knows how 
to run one. He’s had one for three years 
in Kansas City, and he’s just cleaning up 
on it, so he wants me to start one here.” 

“ Wants you to put in your five hundred 
dollars, doesn’t he?” 

““ Why, yes!” Taffy snapped, in some em- 
barrassment. Some way telling Sheila 
wasn’t at all like he thought it was going 
to be. ‘Of course he wouldn’t take me 
in, if I didn’t have a little something, to 
even up for his pull with producers, and 
his knowledge of the ropes.” 
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“Fair enough,” said Sheila evenly. 
““What’s his proposition?” 

“Why to sell the work of scenario writ- 
ers, all over the country—put it in proper 
form, and submit it to the producers.” 

“T see,” nodded Sheila. 

“In addition, he gets out a ro: thly bul- 
letin, keeping clients informed ci prize con- 
tests, and so forth.” 

“What are the terms, Taffy?” 

Taffy fidgeted. Somehow, with Sheila’s 
clear eyes upon him, the terms did sound 
a little preposterous. ‘“ Forty-seven fifty 
for putting one story in shape, and guaran- 
teeing to submit it to ten producers, and 
for a hundred they get this service, the 
monthly bulletin, and our complete course 
in scenario writing, thrown in.” 

“Do you give any blue granite stew- 
pans, or enlarged crayon portraits, as pre- 
miums?” asked Sheila, her eyes dancing. 

“No kidding, this is really a good course 
—on the square it is, honey!—you don’t 
deny that scenario writing can be taught 
by mail, do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” admitted Sheila, ‘“ but 
I do deny that producers buy stories from 
any such sources. And what’s more, you 
know it as well as I do. You and I have 
been pegging away for years, trying to sell 
scenarios. What’s the result? We can’t 
even get ’em read! We are both writers of 
some ability—at least, we both make a liv- 
ing by it. If we can’t get a look-in, what 
chance do these poor amateurs stand?” 

“At least they stand a better chance 
then they would if their work weren’t put 
in proper form. Every man, woman and 
child in the United States believes that he, 
she or it, can write a good movie. They’re 
bound to fall for somebody, sooner or later. 
Why not us?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Sheila. 

“T tell you,” enthused Taffy, pounding 
his pipe on the table, “ it’s just too good 
a game to stay out of! Why, Stockton’s 
profits on a single month, would just make 
your eyes bulge out!” 

““ My eyes bulge easily,” said Sheila. “ In 
fact, they even protrude slightly at the 
sight of a five-dollar bill. Only—don’t be 
mad, honey—I like it to be an honest five- 
dollar bill.” 
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“This is honest,” maintained Taffy 
stoutly ; “at least as honest as most busi- 
ness is nowadays. Maybe we'll unearth a 
genius, who knows?” 

Sheila’s head drooped. “I’m awfully 
tired, dear,” she said, ‘so I think maybe 
we'd better talk it out some other time. 
What was it you wanted me to do for you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Taffy, reaching for his 
overcoat; ‘‘ I wanted to leave these folders 
and come-on letters from the Kansas City 
office, and have you write some just like 
em, for us to use here. See?” he unfolded 
blue sheet. ‘“‘‘ Beginner at Sixty Writes 
Three Plays,’ ‘ Servant Girl Sells Comedy.’ 
You can write ’em better than I can. Don’t 
do it unless you want to, though.” 

“ Sure,” said Sheila listlessly; “ I’ll write 
them. Take me to lunch to-morrow, and 
I'll have them for you.” 

“ Atta girl!” crowed Taffy, giving her an 
impulsive hug. ‘I knew I could depend on 
you!” 

IV. 


Promptly at twelve-thirty the next day 
Taffy rode up in the elevator of a down 
town office building, got off at the eleventh 
floor, sauntered through the impressive out- 
er rooms of the Markham Advertising Agen- 
cy, with the nonchalance of a privileged 
character, and opened the door marked 
“ Miss Kildare.” The office was empty, but 
on the massive mahogany table lay a long 
manilla envelope, marked in Sheila’s round 
childish writing: “ For Mr. Thurston.” 

“Good little scout,” said Taffy to him- 
self. ‘‘ She always keeps her word.” He 
opened the envelope with a pleased smile, 
which vanished at the second line of Sheila’s 
neatly typed manuscript. 


WRITE SCENARIOS FOR MOVING 
PICTURES! 
EASY—PAINLESS—SURE. 
Thousands are doing it. Why not YOU? 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


No literary ability necessary. In fact, it is a 
positive detriment. 


CAN YOU READ, WRITE, THINK? 


If you cannot, it will make no difference, 
but if you can, it will enable you to grasp 
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the principles of our SIMPLE SYSTEM OF 
SCRIBBLING SCENARIOS all the more 
quickly. 


BIG MONEY PAID TO ALL. 


Producers are paying fabulous sums for 
little things our students dash off in their 
spare moments. Never in the history of the 
world has there been such a dearth of pic- 
ture material. The supply of scenarios simply 
cannot meet the demand. Every morning the 
leading producers, or their representatives, 
meet in our office to wait for the morning 
mail, bringing in the scenarios from the stu- 
dents of our SIMPLE SYSTEM. 


!—SEND NO MONEY—! 


(Simply pay the postman $47.50, plus a few 
cents for postage) and our SIMPLE SYS- 
TEM OF SCRIBBLING SCENARIOS IS 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING! Sent in plain 
sealed package, so that o one will know what 
you are taking. 

Here are a few sample letters from success- 
ful students. We do not give their full 
names, because we do not wish them to be 
deluged by letters of inquiry. However, these 
may be obtained by calling in person on our 
Editor, at 1068 Bunk Street, Nova Scotia. 


BEGINNER AT 78 SELLS THREE PLAYS. 


GENTLEMEN: 

I am having my daughter write this for me, 
as I have the palsy, and never learned to 
write, anyway. 

At the age of 78, I determined to be a 
writer. My children discouraged me. They 
did not wish me to spend the $47.50, plus a 
few cents for postage, to become a famous 
writer. They said they would rather take 
the $47.50, plus a few cents for postage, and 
put me in the Old Peoples’ Home. 

But I said: “No! I am going to be a 
writer!” 

Then they said they would not write the 
letter for me, to order your system, but I 
foiled them. I wired for it. And the next day 
I paid the postman $47.50, plus a few cents 
for postage, and received your Simple System, 
elegantly bound in calf. 

Then my children said: “Pa, you have 
palsy. You cannot be a writer.” 

But I replied: “ Children, go to bed! I shall 
write three plays to-night. No palsy can 
stop me!” 

And, sure enough, the three plays were 
written that night. I sat down, and simply 
shook them out! 

Next day I gave the three plays to my 
grandson, and sent him down to the pro- 
ducers on his velocipede. ‘“ Don’t come back 
without the money,” I warned him, And sure 
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enough, the obedient lad came back from the 
producers with three thousand dollars. 
HeEzex1aH L—, 
Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


TURN YOUR IDLE HOURS INTO 
DOLLARS. 


Mrs. B——of Hoboken writes: 


PRESIDENT OF Simp. System, Ltp.: 

Dear Sir—A year ago I was a discontented, 
unhappy housewife. My husband and I led 
a prosaic, humdrum life, devoid of zest or 
beauty, yet I knew of no way out of the 
dreary round. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day I chanced to 
see your advertisement: “Turn Your Idle 
Hours Into Dollars.” I pondered. My hus- 
band was a German, and demanded six meals 
a day, so I had no idle hours. 

Then it occurred to me that I had half 
an hour's spare time every morning, while 
waiting for the iceman. It might be that I 
could profitably employ this time by writing 
scenarios. 

I sent for your Simple System, and wrote 
a play the first morning, while waiting for 
the iceman, This play I sold for $100. 

The next day, while waiting for the iceman, 
I wrote two plays, which I sold for $200. 

The third day, while waiting for the iceman, 
I wrote three plays, and sold them for $300. 

The next day I took my $600, and left my 
husband and ran away with the iceman, and 
now I don’t have to be an author any more. 

Mrs. SappHira B——, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


WHAT ONE GIRL DID. 
Dear Sir: 

I am only a little girl, just 13 years old, 
and have never been considered very bright. 
My father took me out of school because my 
teacher said I was a moron. 

To amuse me, father invested in your Sim- 
ple System and gave it to me for a birthday 
present. 

The very first night I wrote the following 
comedy, “ Fun in a Cemetery,” which I sold 
for $500. I sold it at that cheap price, be- 
cause I am only a little girl, and do not 
know much about business. 

Now my friends go to see my pictures, and 
they no longer suspect me of being a moron. 
They know it. 

I give you permission to print this, my first 
scenario, in your booklet, as I hope it will 
helo some other struggling writer. 

Your grateful little friend, 
GotpIe GUGGENHEIMER, 
Q——, New Mexico. 


“ Damnation!” said Taffy. He did not 


read the scenario. He rose, flushing darkly, 
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and walked to the window, where he stood 
staring unseeingly down at the crowded 
street below. 

The door opened, and a curly red head 
appeared furtively in the opening. 

“Have you the papers?” hissed the red 
head melodramatically. 

The boy wheeled about, his eyes blaz- 
ing. “I suppose you think this is funny?” 
He indicated the papers crumpled in his 
hand. 

Sheila’s laughter fled. “‘ Why, Taffy!” 
she said. “ Why Taffy-boy! I didn’t dream 
you’d take it that way!” She walked around 
the table, and put her hand on his arm. 
“ Listen, dear.” 

Taffy threw off the little hand so violent- 
ly that the girl staggered backward. He 
faced her furiously—a red-faced, ugly Taffy 
that she did not know. “ Sheila,” he said; 
“T’m through! I come to you, in all seri- 
ousness, for help in something that means 
my whole future and you turn it into cheap 
ridicule!” 

“Ts that so?” All Sheila’s Irish was up. 
She rushed at him like an infuriated little 
terrier, every red curl bobbing defiance. 
“Well, Taffy Thurston, I gave you credit 
for having a little sense! Evidently I 
honored you too much. I felt that ridicule 
was the only thing that would wake you 
up. I could see last night that you were 
so carried away by this fool scheme, that 
there was no use reasoning with you. I 
can’t argue, and I won't plead; so I tried 
to kid you out of it!” 

“Well, you’ve kidded me a little bit too 
far, this time. I’m going to stick with 
Carey Stockton, and I’m going in for this 
thing, heart and soul. I’m going to stick, 
I tell you!” 

“Well, ‘stick then,’ ”’ flamed Sheila, “ till 
yow’re known as the Glue Brothers, for all 
I care! But don’t ask me to come and see 
you in jail!” 

“You're prejudiced against Stockton, 
and you can’t be fair,” said Taffy hotly; 
“but understand once and all, Sheila, that 
I won’t let any woman dictate to me, or 
run my business!” 

Sheila glared at him. He returned the 
glare. 

“Take this ring back then,” she said 
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tensely, drawing off the little diamond, and 
throwing it on the table, “I’m going to 
find myself a respectable b-b-bootlegger!”’ 
With that she threw herself into a chair, 
bowed her bright head on the table, and 
cried stormily for a few moments. 

Taffy stood watching her, his eyes hard. 
Sheila reached blindly for her handkerchief, 
and the ring fell on the rug, Taffy shrugged 
his shoulders, picked up the ring, put it in 
his pocket, and slammed the door. 


V. 


“J TELL you, my boy, we’ve got ’em 
comin’ and goin’, lyin’ down, rollin’ over, 
and eatin’ out of the hand.” Stockton 
hailed him jubilantly, looking up from his 
shabby little desk, piled high with mail. 
“Look at this telegram from the lad in 
Kansas City! Five new suckers bit yester- 
day, without the aid of a chloroform sponge. 
And the Favorite Film Company gave me a 
new sucker list as long as your arm. Looks 
like we could get temporary desk room in 
the Longacre Building. There’s a little lady 
rents an office there that kind of likes my 
style, and she’ll take us in for a sweet 
smile, and occasional theater tickets. I tell 
you, Taffy, ol’ top, we’re going to be sitting 
on the top of the world, a year from now.” 

Taffy tried to look him over dispassion- 
ately. What was that Sheila had said? 
“Too everything.” Well, perhaps Stock- 
ton was a little exuberant, but, hang it all, 
the fellow was a born salesman! You had 
to hand it to him. 

Two awful Sheilaless weeks dragged by. 
Taffy gave up his job, and spent his every 
waking hour with Stockton, dashing about 
interviewing printers, photographers, and 
hangers-on of picture concerns. But fill his 
days as he would, Sheila’s red head and 
saucy face gave him no rest. Seemed as if 
she might at least call a fellow up, he 
thought sulkily. He was very careful not to 
mention her to Gran. Gran must not ever 
be allowed to suspect anything. 

“You look so gloomy nowadays, Theo- 
dore. Anything wrong between you and 
Sheila?” she inquired one morning at the 
breakfast table. 

Taffy dropped the lid of the marmalade 
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jar into his coffee cup with horrid results. 
“ Why—no!” he blustered, very red in the 
face. ‘“ Everything’s lovely—Sheila’s fine!” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said his grand- 
mother placidly, ““I had such a dreadful 
dream about her last night. I dreamed she 
was dying, and sent for me.” 

Taffy turned pale. Sheila dying! How 
could grandmother say it so calmly? All 
day long the vision persisted—a wan, frail 
Sheila stretching out a wasted and for- 
giving hand across a white counterpane. 

“Wake up!” said Stockton. “I’ve been 
doing arithmetic for an hour. I asked you 
if you’d come across with about two hun- 
dred to-morrow. And do you know what 
you said? You said, ‘ Yes, dear ’!” 

Taffy flushed scarlet. But that night he 
sheepishly entered the “‘ Dead Polliwog ” 
and gave a furtive glance at the back table. 
Sure enough, there was Sheila’s dazzling 
red head—and leaning close to it, in hateful 
proximity, was Orloff’s oily black one. That 
Russian writing chap! 

Taffy almost upset a fat waiter with a 
soup tureen in his effort to make a speedy 
and inconspicuous exit. His blood boiled. 
Sheila and Orloff! That greasy Russian! 
He would go home to dinner. He would 
take Gran to a movie. At least Gran was 
on the square. She was the only woman 
that was. 

Gran received him radiantly. She was all 
dressed up in a lavender taffeta, and there 
was an unaccustomed air of excitement 
about her. Her cheeks were softly flushed, 
and she fluttered about with little incoher- 
ent exclamations of surprise and pleasure. 
“Oh, my dear! How happy I am to have 
you dine at home to-night! It’s just too 
wonderful!” 

Taffy winced inwardly. What a selfish 
brute he had been for two weeks—eating 
around at cafeterias and beaneries, so that 
he could indulge his grouch, and leaving 
little Gran all alone. He summoned his 
most radiant smile. 

“Gran, you look scrumptious to-night. 
Vou’re getting younger every day. Goin’ 
to have a flapper on my hands if you keep 
on. What you been up to? You have all 
the ingratiating airs of the guilty woman.” 

His grandmother tossed her head, and 
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gave him a sidelong. glance. “I’m just 
happy, I guess. Now eat your dinner. It’s 
rather a nice one, and we have pineapple 
mousse for dessert.” 

They made a gay occasion of it. Taffy 
could be very charming when he chose, and 
his guilty conscience caused him to outdo 
himself. He related some of his choicest 
newspaper experiences, and soon had the 
little old lady in gales of laughter. 

“TI know what you’ve been doing,” he 
said as he helped her to rise from the table. 
“ You spent that birthday hundred to have 
yourself rejuvenated.” 

“ Well, something like it,” she said. 
“Theodore, my dear, I have a perfectly 
marvelous secret to tell you. A very great 
happiness has come to me to-day. Bring 
me my bead bag, hanging on the back of 
that chair, and hand me my glasses.” 

“Tl bet,” said Taffy, dropping the bag 
in her lap, “ that you’ve saved an animal 
cracker for me.” 

His grandmother adjusted her glasses, 
dived into the bag, and produced a letter, 
her frail little hands trembling with ex- 
citement. ‘ Theodore,” she said, “ listen— 
just listen—to this: 


“My pear Mrs. THURSTON: 

“We are immensely pleased to have re- 
ceived your story, ‘Severed Hearts,’ for ex- 
amination. After a careful study of your 
remarkable story, we are happy to be able 
to tell you that we consider it an excellent 
subject for a moving picture production. We 
are submitting our contract to you, because 
we believe that when properly worked up, 
your story will make a good salable photo- 
play. Our methods spare you the trouble 
of many weeks of tiresome study to secure 
the knowledge of plot construction. We shall 
make every endeavor to effect a quick and 
profitable sale for you. 

“Tf you will sign one of the inclosed con- 
tracts and return with remittance of forty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents we shall start 
work on your story immediately. 

“Yours FOR COOPERATION.” 


“Who wrote that letter?” asked Taffy, 
in a queer voice. 

“Why, the Stockton Scenario Corpora- 
tion in Kansas City,” said the old lady 
complacently. ‘Isn’t it the loveliest thing 
that ever happened?” 

“ Er—you haven’t sent them the forty- 
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seven fifty yet, have you?” inquired Taffy 
weakly. 

“T did better than that!” laughed his 
grandmother triumphantly. “I sent the 
whole hundred!” 

“ Vour birthday hundred?” 

“Ves,” she chuckled. ‘“ They couldn’t 
get the best of me! I couldn’t see why I 
should pay them forty-seven fifty to put 
each story in shape, when I could get their 
whole course for only fifty-two fifty extra, 
and learn to do the work myself.” 

“When did you send the money?” 

“To-day, as soon as I got this letter. 
Why?” she asked. “‘ Isn’t it all right?” 

Taffy gave her a reassuring hug. “ Why, 
of course it’s all right, dear, only—why 
didn’t you tell me about it?” 

She laughed self-consciously. ‘“ Well, 
once I read ‘ Severed Hearts’ to you and 
Sheila, hoping you’d see its possibilities, 
and though you were both very nice about 
it, I could see that you only praised it to 
be polite. We never think much of the abil- 
ity of our own kinfolk, you know. It’s too 
close to home.” 

Taffy shudderingly remembered an eve- 
ning when he and Sheila had sat, outward- 
ly decorous, but inwardly convulsed, as 
Gran read her masterpiece. Mirthful quo- 
tations from its stilted dialogue had been 
part of their lovemaking ever since. 

“You don’t act half pleased enough!” 
scolded his grandmother. “To think that 
I might have gone along contentedly 
enough, in my humdrum fashion, and never 
realized my talent. Why, I might zever have 
been discovered,- if I hadn’t happened to 
read one of Mr. Stockton’s folders. Doesn’t 
it open your eyes?” 

“T’ll say it does!” shouted Taffy, pick- 
ing his grandmother up, chair and all, and 
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kissing her violently. ‘“ As an eye opener, 
it has the real pre-Volstead kick!” He 
grabbed his hat. “ Got to go phone Sheila 
the good news.” 

“ Can’t you use our phone?” His grand- 
mother looked puzzled. 

Taffy gave her an ingratiating smile from 
the doorway. ‘This is sort of private. 
Soft stuff, you know, Gran.” 

“T understand,” she smiled. 
along!” 

Taffy’s hand shook as he took down the 
receiver, and gave Sheila’s number. Of 
course she wouldn’t be home. But what 
should he say if— 

“ Hello!” came a soft, little voice over 
the wire. 

“ Hello! Is it you?” 

“Yes. Is it you?” Whereat they both 
laughed foolishly. 

“ Sheila, are you listening?” 

“ No ”—blandly—‘ I’m __ not listening. 
Why? Were you going to say something 
you didn’t want me to hear?” 

“ No—yes—er—oh, hang it, Sheila! Do 
you want a triple-plated, sublimated trans- 
cendental ass for a husband?” 

“Why, yes,” Sheila’s voice came back 
over the wire, and in it was the throaty 
chuckle he loved. ‘I reckon that’s the 
kind of a husband that would just suit 
ae By the way ’—a smothered giggle— 

“you didn’t tell me your name.” 

“ Sackcloth, Ashes & Co.,” responded 
Taffy promptly. 

“A very fine firm!” said Sheila approv- 
ingly. ‘When will their—their—repre- 
sentative call on me?” 

“ Be right over!” shouted Taffy. ‘‘ Oh, 
say, Sheila—I might be ten minutes late. 
I’ve got to stop off long enough to punch 
the head off a dear old college friend!” 


“ Run 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
REUNION. 


EORGIE and Dee gazed from their 
& hovering plane at the empty surface 
of the level rock face below them. 
Somewhere in time-—Azeela was lying there 
—unconscious, killed perhaps, for the 
thought messages from her were stilled. 
Had Toroh gone on? Or had he stopped 
to try and find her? 

They were anxious moments for Georgie 
and Dee—moments that by Georgie’s watch 
stretched into an hour or more. They were 
both at the point of exhaustion. They had 
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eaten a little—the plane was provisioned— 
but they had not slept throughout the trip. 
Georgie made a close calculation; he knew 
the time-speed of Toroh’s plane; he could 
estimate closely what Toroh’s dials must 
have read at the instant Azeela jumped. 
They found her at last, lying on the 
rock unconscious. They stopped, carried 
her into the plane, and before they start- 
ed again they had revived her. There was 
a heart stimulant among the plane’s medi- 
cines; she drank it gratefully. She was 
not injured, though badly bruised by her 
fall. She had been knocked unconscious 
as she left the plane. The instant her body 
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parted contact with its vibrations, black- 
ness had come to her; she did not remember 
striking the rock. 

Georgie was jubilant. Had he been able 
to rest, he would have wanted to go on 
after Toroh. But he did not dare rest. 

“ We'll go on home,” he said. “ You’re 
a brave girl, Azeela.” He smiled down at 
her as she lay stretched on the leather seat. 
“Tl start slowly; you’ve had all the shock 
you can stand.” 

That same night in which the flying lens 
had been destroyed found Georgie piloting 
his plane into the cavern at Anglese City. 
Fahn and Rogers were there to greet it. 
Georgie handed down the girls, and de- 
scended with a flourish. In the excite- 
ment of his triumphant return he forgot 
how tired and sleepy he was. 

Loto at the moment was in another part 
of the cavern. He came hastening forward. 
He did not see Azeela at first. 

“ Georgie!” 

“ Hello, Loto! 
worried?” 

Then Loto saw Azeela. 

“TI brought her back to you,” Georgie 
said softly. There she is, old man—all safe 
and sound.” 

But Loto did not hear him; his arms 
were around Azeela. 

Georgie turned to Dee. “ You think he’d 
sacrifice her for the whole nation of An- 
glese? I should say not!” 


Here we are. Were you 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DEPARTURE FOR BATTLE. 


MONTH went by—days and weeks of 
activity throughout the island. To 
the Scientists it was a time of un- 

paralleled stress and anxiety. The govern- 
ment was in their hands for the first time 
in history, and a war—the first that any 
individual of that time-world had ever faced 
—was impending. 

With Toroh’s return his attack would 
not long be postponed. Fahn knew it. 
The radio proclaimed it to the Bas every- 
where. An army must be trained at once; 
the Bas, Arans and Scientists were appealed 
to for volunteers. 
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It was Fahn’s plan not to wait for the 
Noths to land on the island; but to an- 
ticipate the attack and send an army to 
meet it. The nation responded to the ap- 
peal. Conscription had been considered, 
but within a day the Bas had offered them- 
selves in such numbers that it was obvious 
any form of conscription would be un- 
necessary. 

The second day after the radio appeal 
for volunteers the fact became evident that 
the Arans were refusing to go to war. In 
every village recruiting stations were list- 
ing the names of the young men of the Bas 
who presented themselves; and no Arans 
came. By the audible broadcasting Fahn 
called them severely to account; but still 
they remained away, or in hiding. They 
were sought out. Cowardice, sullenness, 
declaration that their birthright made it 
unnecessary—they seemed to have a score 
of reasons, but the fact remained they 
would not willingly serve. 

Scenes of violence were reported the next 
day. A Bas father, giving two sons to the 
coming war, had struck down an Aran 
youth whom he encountered; a party of 
Bas, angered into unlawfulness, had entered 
an Aran household in Orleen, beaten an 
Aran gathering who were holding festivi- 
ties; an Aran woman had been killed. 

“ Serves them right,” Georgie exclaimed 
indignantly. “I’d kill them all.” 

Fahn was perturbed; then he shrugged. 
“We have far more young men from the 
Bas than we can use. I shall tell them 
to ignore the Arans. And in warfare such 
as this an unwilling fighter is worse than 
none.” 

“ Damned cowards,” Georgie muttered. 
“ We'll save their hides for ’em, while they 
stay home and have parties.” 

The Scientist had caught the words. 
“Yes, Georgie. Because now that is eas- 
iest for us. I want no trouble here on the 
island. But afterward—when we have won 
—then we can deal with the Arans.” 

“YT wouldn’t have ’em on the island,” 
Georgie declared; and he would have been 
an unfortunate Aran youth who had en- 
countered Georgie during the days that fol- 
lowed. 

.The recruiting—hand in hand with the 
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manufacturing activities of the cavern— 
went steadily on. In every principal village 
the Bas youths were registered,-and drilled, 
as yet without weapons, officered by older 
men of the Bas, waiting for the equipment 
and orders to come to them from Anglese 
City. 

The information Fahn held regarding 
Toroh and his Noth army was vague, un- 
satisfactory; and its very meagerness 
seemed to forecast disaster. Somewhere 
beyond the mountains the Noths were 
gathering along the Atlantic Coast. Men 
and fighting dogs in hordes were coming 
southward. But their scientific equipment 
of weapons was practically unknown. The 
thunderbolt globes—of what power Fahn 
could not say—were all that he was positive 
they possessed. 

It was Toroh’s trip back into time that 
seemed to hold the greatest menace. He 
had secured some apparatus. What was it? 
Something invincible, perhaps—something 
so completely different from anything with 
which the Anglese were familiar that they 
could not hope to cope with it. 

There were no answers to these ques- 
tions. 

The flying lens—the only one the Anglese 
possessed—had been destroyed. Others 
were now being hastily constructed. With 
them Fahn intended to reconnoiter exten- 
sively over the Noth territory. The infor- 
mation thus attained would be immensely 
valuable. 

The principle of this radio-controlled 
flying platform, as Fahn had said, was 
newly invented. It was not yet wholly prac- 
tical. The dais at the Festival was the 
first crude model; the flying lens was the 
second. It had been so successful a model 
for a beginning that Fahn was encouraged 
to use it with a broader scope. Larger 
platforms were now being built. On them 
thunderbolt projectors were to be mounted 
—projectors with an effective radius of a 
thousand feet. A number of these flying 
platforms would constitute a mechanical 
army. Controlled by radio whose operators 
stayed safely at home, it could be sent forth 
to battle—with the human army to follow 
behind it. 

The perfecting of the electric fabric re- 
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pulsive to the earth—an invention revived 
out of the past and brought to practica- 
bility only within the last few months—was 
the basis of the equipment for the Anglese 
army now being mobilized. It was kept 
secret until the last moment. 

Two weeks after Georgie’s return the first 
flying organization was equipped. Two 
hundred young men selected from the ranks 
of the Scientists began drilling secretly at 
night in an open space near Anglese City. 
Among them were Georgie and Loto. To 
Georgie the experience was the most ex- 
traordinary he had ever undergone. The 
fabric was like thin black gauze. A loose 
suit of it incased him, bound tightly at his 
wrists, throat and ankles. About his waist 
was strapped a broad cloth belt with sev- 
eral pockets in which he would carry va- 
rious weapons. There was some sort of a 
battery attached to the belt, from which a 
current was turned into the gauze suit. 

Adjustments of the current to Georgie’s 
normal weight were made by one of Fahn’s 
assistants, while Georgie stood eying the 
man fearsomely. He could feel the current 
as it was turned on. It was not unpleas- 
ant; it made him tingle all over. 

In another moment Georgie was ready. 
Thin cloth slippers were on his feet; by the 
pressure against the soles he felt as though 
he weighed not more than five pounds. 
Involuntarily he clutched at Loto, who 
stood beside him. He felt that a breath of 
wind would blow him away. 

“ Let go,” Loto grinned. “ Make a leap, 
Georgie.” 

Obediently Georgie leaped gingerly into 
the air. He floated upward, turned over, 
arms and legs flying, and floated downward, 
landing gently on his face in the sand. But 
after a few trials he could hold his balance; 
the air seemed fluid, like water. With wings 
fastened to his arms and legs, he could have 
swum through it. 

He suggested that to Loto. Why, with 
practice, a man could swim through the air, 
darting about like a fish through water. 

Loto laughed. ‘“You’d make an in- 
ventor, Georgie. That probably was the 
first crude way it was used. But later they 
developed a much better way of propulsion, 
and we have revived it now.” 
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The motive power consisted of a single 
metal cylinder to be held in the left hand 
—an apparatus which in weight and shape 
was not unlike an ordinary hand flash light. 
As Georgie understood its fundamental 
principle, the thing altered the density 
of the air in whatever direction it was 
pointed. 

Loto tried to explain it with as few tech- 
nical words as he could. A spreading, in- 
visible ray from the cylinder penetrated the 
air for a distance of some ten feet. It sep- 
arated the molecules of the air, drove them 
apart. Its action was incredibly swift. 

“ Well,” demanded Georgie. 

‘“‘ The atmosphere exerts a pressure here 
now of some sixteen pounds to the square 
inch,” said Loto. ‘“ The air immediately 
in advance of this cylinder mouth is almost 
instantly thinned out. The ray charges the 
molecules of air—makes them slightly re- 
pellant. The result is, Georgie, that imme- 
diately in advance of your body the at- 
mospheric pressure is somewhat lessened. 
Thus, your body moves forward, pushed by 
‘ the pressure of the air behind you. Try it.” 

The cylinder had a sliding lever by 
which its ray was turned on or off. 
Georgie held it over his head and moved 
the lever. His body left the ground—shot 
straight up at increasing speed. There was 
no rush of wind toward him; instead the 
air from below seemed to be wafting him 
upward. 

The ground was dropping away. Fifty 
feet! A hundred feet! Panic struck 
Georgie; all he could think of to do was 
shut off the cylinder power. At once he 
floated down, turning over helplessly. He 
landed quite gently, several hundred feet 
from where he had started, with Loto run- 
ning there to meet him, laughing at his 
discomfiture. 

You couldn’t very well get hurt, that was 
the beauty of the thing. Georgie plunged 
with enthusiasm into learning how to handle 
himself in the air. 

Within a week this organization of two 
hundred Scientist young men were fairly 
expert with the new flying apparatus. There 
were several thousand Bas youths now regis- 
tered in different parts of the island; but 
the suits and air cylinders for them were 
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not ready. Finally, another hundred were 
released; and at Anglese City, Mogruud, 
the Bas leader and a hundred selected Bas 
young men began learning to use them. 

In spite of the indignant protests of 
Loto and Georgie, both Fahn’s daughters 
urged that they be allowed to try the 
apparatus; and Fahn gave his permission. 

“T have no sons to give,” he said quietly. 
“ And this warfare is of skill, not strength 
or endurance. If my girls can help their 
country, it is their duty—and mine to make 
the sacrifice.” 

With this precedent, other Scientist girls 
—several at Orleen, and twenty at Anglese 
City—enthusiastically volunteered. With- 
out exception, the girls proved superior to 
the men. The new art demanded a deft 
agility—a quickness of thought and move- 
ment—a lack of giddiness—which to the 
girls seemed to come more naturally. 

Within a few days Azeela and Dee could 
dart through the air with incredible dexteri- 
ty. The cylinder held in the left hand could 
be pointed quickly in any directioneand the 
body would be drawn that way. Dee 
especially, became proficient. She could 
dart upward, turn, come swooping down 
head-first or with slow somersaults, grace- 
ful as a diving girl, to right herself a few 
feet above the ground and land on tiptoe. 

The result of the girl’s proficiency was 
that they were organized into a separate 
squad. There were twenty-eight girls in 
all; thirteen commanded by Azeela, and 
thirteen by Dee. 

During all this time, the Arans had re- 
mained in seclusion, keeping off the streets 
as much as possible. The Bas, drilling 
without weapons, were eager to be equipped. 
The king and his council confined them- 
selves to the palace at Anglese City. 

There were no boats, except crude sail- 
ing canoes, on the island. A few of the 
newly equipped flying corps went north- 
ward; but Fahn, anticipating the completion 
of other flying lenses, ordered them not to 
cross the channel. In the cavern, day and 
night, operators watched the mirrors, flash- 
ing the viewpoints from every coast tower 
on the island, to guard against a surprise 
attack, 

A month had passed since Georgie’s re- 
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turn in the plane. He had suggested several 
times that the plane might be used in the 
war. But Rogers refused this. Georgie 
had exhausted the Proton current to the 
point where now there was barely enough 
left for a return to Rogers’s time-world. 
And the plane in itself as a means of flying 
through space, would have been of little 
value in this warfare. 

The flying discs, mounted with observing 
lenses, and with thunderbolt projectors, 
were now ready. They were sent out one 
night, controlled from the cavern. 

It was the first aggressive act of the war 
—a mechanical army of a hundred thunder- 
bolt globes, sweeping northward to attack 
the enemy. 

In the cavern room, Fahn and his friends 
sat watching the mirrors, which showed the 
scene from the viewpoint of the flying 
mechanisms. 

The discs swept northward, following the 
coastline. Beyond the mountains, far ahead, 
loomed a great encampment close to the 
shore, dim and vague in the moonlight. In a 
few minutes the mechanisms would be there. 

Suddenly, one of the mirrors in operation 
went black. In the others, the scene 
showed that Toroh was sending up some 
opposing mechanisms. Dots of silver were 
mounting from the encampment. They 
floated slowly upward, but they seemed to 
seek out the Anglese flying platforms— 
pursuing them as though with human in- 
telligence. 

One by one the mirrors were going black, 
as the flying lenses were being destroyed. 
In a moment, only one was left. It was al- 
most over Toroh’s encampment—almost in 
range where it could have discharged its 
bolt. 

In the mirrored scene, a white dot was 
growing as it came closer to the lens. Its 
image grew; it resolved itself from a dot, 
so what Fahn saw was a thin, gleaming 
disc. It looked as though it might be 
whirling. The thing turned, pursued the 
lens—overtook it— 

The last mirror went dark. 

The operators left their instruments and 
gathered around Fahn in perturbation. 
Toroh had sent up some unknown mechan- 
isms; the flying thunderbolt platforms had 
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crashed to the ground before any of them 
had come within range of the enemy. 

It was during this same night that Toroh 
first used his broadcasting radio. Fahn’s 
radio voices in the air had constantly been 
encouraging his people. Now, abruptly, the 
air burst forth with other voices. Some- 
where in the mountains across the channel, 
Toroh had erected a broadcasting station. 
He was sending threats through the air to 
the Anglese! 

It was a surprise; and it disturbed Fahn 
greatly. Everywhere on the island aerial 
voices of the enemy were leering, threat- 
ening, boasting of the coming triumph of 
the Noths. Would the Bas be intimidated? 
It might be disastrous; for with the defeat 
of the flying discs, more than ever now 
Fahn was depending upon the Bas army. 

All that night and the next day, the 
radio from the cavern sent forth its cheer- 
ing messages. 

By the following noon information began 
coming to Anglese City that the Bas were 
apparently not alarmed. They were jeer- 
ing back at Toroh’s aerial voices; but they 
were demanding vigorously that the 
Scientists give them weapons. 

“In a week we shall be ready,” Fahn 
told Rogers. ‘‘ Five thousand air-pressure 
cylinders we have now at the last process 
of manufacture. The other weapons are 
ready. One week more is all we need.” 

Amid Toroh’s aerial threats that day, 
had come the reiterated triumphant state- 
ment that in two weeks more his attack 
would come. Two weeks still! It was 
more than Fahn had hoped for. 

The statement was Toroh’s trickery. 
Eighteen hours later—the next morning at 
dawn—a member of the aerial patrol over 
the channel returned hurriedly to Anglese 
City with the news that Toroh’s expedition 
had started by water. Huge barges were 
coming down the coast, pulled by the giant 
dogs swimming before them—barges crowd- 
ed with men and dogs and apparatus. 

That morning was one almost of chaos. 
The invaders would enter the channel near 
Anglese City. The thunderbolt projectors 
which had been distributed thinly about 
the coast were rushed eastward and con- 
centrated at the channel-mouth. There 
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was no time now to equip the main Bas 
army. The attack would have to be re- 
pelled by the coast defense, and by the 
small aerial army already formed—one 
hundred Bas led by Mogruud, two hundred 
Scientists with whom Loto and Georgie 
were to serve; and the twenty-six Scientist 
girls, led by Azeela and Dee. 

The radio that morning ordered every 
able-bodied Bas man on the island to come 
toward Anglese City with every dog that 
could be procured. If the invaders landed, 
the dogs could best oppose them. 

It was at this juncture that the king an- 
nounced the change of his royal capital to 
Orleen. The royal family, the councillors, 
their retainers—all fled in their dog car- 
riages from Anglese City. Orleen, much 
further down the channel, would be safe. 
News of the king’s action spread over the 
island. Arans from everywhere fled after 
him, huddling in Orleen. 

In the confusion of those hours, the con- 
tempt for the Arans passed almost without 
comment. Orleen was the safest place, and 
the Bas there—men and women both— 
scorning to remain among the cowards— 
came eastward. 

By noon the flying army was fully ac- 
coutered and ready—in a field near Anglese 
City. Loto, equipped to remain in constant 
telephonic communication with Fahn, was 
virtually its leader. Georgie, with his sev- 
eral weapons in his belt, stood beside Loto. 
Mogruud had his hundred Bas around him. 
The girls were in two small groups apart. 

At a signal from Fahn, the little army 
rose swiftly into the sunlit sky. The watch- 
ing throng was stricken silent with awe. The 
figures in the air arranged themselves in a 
broad arc, with the officers tiny specks in 
front; and then swept forward, over the 
channel toward the mountains and the dis- 
tant sea. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE BATTLE IN THE CHANNEL. 


HE palm-dotted island fell silently 
away. Ahead lay the blue channel; 
to the right the open sea. To Georgie 

the flight—the first of any duration he had 
9A 
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taken—was exhilarating. It was soundless; 
the absence of any rush of air against him 
made it totally unlike flying ina plane. He 
seemed to be wafting forward as though the 
air were his native element. 

Loto was just ahead of him. Behind him 
came the army, maintaining its arc-like for- 
mation. A little in front and at a slightly 
lower level, were the two squads of girls. 
They were all slim, graceful creatures, most 
of them under twenty. The black gauze— 
loose trousers and blouse—showed the 
white of their limbs beneath. Their heads 
were bound in deep-red rubber cloth, tight 
over the forehead and tied in back with 
flowing ends. With cylinders extended 
from the left hand they slid forward 
through the air head-first, in attitudes as 
though plunging gracefully in a horizontal 
dive through water. 

Though Georgie felt no rush of air, he 
found he could not talk to Loto even though 
no more than twenty feet separated them. 
The rushing wind between them tore away 
the words. 

Soon they were over the channel. The 
girls were drifting much lower now. Georgie 
saw Loto dart down a few feet; then as 
though he had changed his mind, he came 
up again. Georgie saw him reach for a 
mouthpiece that dangled under his chin. 
He fitted it to his mouth. His voice, magni- 
fied to a stentorian roar, rolled out. 

“ Azeela! Dee! Come higher! You must 
not go so low!” 

Obediently the two girls rose to the high- 
er level, their little squads following them. 

When they were over the mouth of the 
channel, Georgie saw Toroh’s barges—tiny 
dark smudges on the water some miles up 
the coast and a mile or so off shore. His 
heart leaped, began pounding in spite of 
his efforts to quiet it. 

Following Loto he swept diagonally up- 
ward and forward. Presently he saw that 
there were six of the barges. They were 
tremendous things, crowded with men and 
dogs and mechanical apparatus. Spread 
over each was a huge caging of flashing 
silver metal. One barge was some distance 
in the lead; the others straggled out ir- 
regularly behind it for perhaps a mile. All 
the Noth vessels were being drawn slowly 
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through the water by ranks of harnessed 
dogs swimming before them. 

Loto momentarily had shut off his cyl- 
inder; his speed was slackening. Georgie 
overtook him, put an arm on his shoulder. 
The nearest of the barges was now less 
than a mile ahead. 

A flash upward from the leading barge 
was followed in a few seconds by a crack 
of thunder. The bolt dissipated harmless- 
ly into the air. But obviously it was power- 
ful, with an effective range of some two 
thousand feet—twice the range of the An- 
glese coast defense. 

Toroh’s plan now became apparent. He 
could batter the Anglese coast projectors 
while still beyond reach of them, and then 
make his landing. The cages over the 
barges were for protection from the smaller 
thunderbolts of the attacking aerial army. 

Georgie knew the cages were only partial- 
ly effective. A bolt was difficult to aim but 
it did queer things when it struck. From 
a short distance—a hundred feet or less— 
the barges could be set on fire and sunk. 
Their thin metal hulls were not protected. 
They could be pierced. The wooden super- 
structure could be fired; the swimming dogs 
struck and killed. 

In hurried whispers Loto was constantly 
talking with Fahn back in the cavern. The 
Scientist’s orders he repeated with his elec- 
trically magnified voice that could be heard 
easily by everyone of the little aerial army. 

For a time they circled about, above the 
barges but keeping well beyond the two 
thousand-foot range. Against the blue of 
the sky their figures must have shown plain- 
ly to the Noths. Occasionally a bolt would 
flash up—harmless at that distance. And 
the barges pushed steadily forward. 

At last Fahn decided the moment for at- 
tack had arrived. Loto repeated the order. 
Georgie’s division and Mogruud’s, separated 
from the rest. One hundred turned sea- 
ward, the others toward the land. They 
dropped swiftly—straight down, like divers 
heavily laden with lead, dropping through 
water. And then—a darting, twisting 
swarm of insects—from every side at once 
they attacked the leading barge. 


In the depths of the cavern at Anglese 
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City, Fahn sat in his room of mirrors. A 
metal band about his head held a receiver 
to his ear. A black mouthpiece hung 
against his chest; by lowering his head he 
could bring his lips to it. Rogers was at 
his side. The mirrors in every part of the 
room were lighted—the viewpoints of the 
coast towers near the mouth of the channel. 
In several of the mirrored scenes, over the 
distant water and in the air, black specks 
were visible—the enemy and Fahn’s army 
above it. 

But these were not the vital crystal mir- 
rors. A small one—a foot square perhaps 
—stood on the table before Fahn. He and 
Rogers were gazing into it intently. The 
mirror was connected with a tiny lens 
strapped to Loto’s forehead; it gave Loto’s 
viewpoint of the battle—showed the scene 
exactly as Loto saw it. 

Fahn was silent—a stern, anxious old 
man, with all his science around him, sit- 
ting in seclusion to direct this warfare upon 
which the fate of his people depended. Oc- 
casionally he would murmur something to 
Rogers; and the other man would speak 
into a mouthpiece—an order for the oper- 
ator of the broadcasted aerial voices, con- 
trolled from another part of the cavern. 
Then, throughout the island, cheering words 
to the Bas would resound—news of the 
progress of the battle. But Fahn’s gaze 
at the little mirror never wavered. 

Georgie’s and Mogruud’s divisions de- 
scended upon the leading barge. The barge 
spat forth its bolts, but it could discharge 
only one or two against a hundred of the 
tiny ones of its attackers. Looking down, 
from Loto’s viewpoint overhead, the barge 
was assailed on every side by the pencils 
of electrical flame. Figures dropped inert 
into the water; others, wounded, wavered 
upward. The wire cage over the barge was 
sizzling and crackling; the swimming dogs, 
a dozen or more of them, crumpled in the 
water and were dragged forward in their 
harness by the others. 

The engagement had lasted no more than 
a minute when the air about the barge was 
suddenly plunged into blackness. Every- 
thing down there was blotted out—a patch 
of solid ink on the sea. The Noth vessel 
had. exploded a bomb whose etheric vibra- 
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tion absorbed all light over a radius of five 
hundred feet from its source. 

Fahn smiled grimly. The darkness there 
would pass presently. His own leaders, 
Loto, Georgie, Mogruud and the two girls, 
were so equipped. Each of them could dis- 
charge such a bomb—a puif of darkness, 
cloaking everything around them in tem- 
porary invisibility. 

Fahn heard his own orders roared by 
Loto. The attacking figures came up. But 
there were not two hundred of them now— 
a score perhaps Jay down there in the water. 
A dozen more were wounded; a few were 
moving slowly homeward through the air. 

Around the attacked Noth vessel the 
darkness still hung. But it was thinning 
out; in it now the vague outlines of the 
barge could be seen. Within a minute the 
dark patch was gone. One end of the barge 
was blazing; but the Noths were extinguish- 
ing the flames. Other figures were cutting 
loose the dead dogs in the water—dogs were 
leaping overboard to take their places. 

The attacked barge presently moved on. 
ward; slowly, inexorably, they were all com- 
ing down the coast. They were no more 
than a mile or two now from the estuary of 
the channel-mouth. 

* Three times more Fahn ordered a division 
down at the same barge. The Noth tactics 
were repeated. The barge discharged a few 
of its bolts and then enveloped itself in 
blackness—an absence of light that even 
the thunderbolts could not illumine. 

These brief engagements were largely a 
matter of individual action. Warfare was 
new to the Anglese, but they were learn- 
ing. The huge bolts from the barge could 
not parallel for long the water level; in- 
evitably they turned downward to discharge 
themselves. Close to the water the attack- 
ers were comparatively safe. 

When the Anglese came up after these 
attacks and re-formed themselves in orderly 
array, there were but ten more of their 
number missing. But it was fifty in all; 
and a score of wounded. 

The attacked barge now was blazing end 
to end. Its crowded deck was a turmoil of 
figures. They were plunging overboard— 
men and dogs—to avoid the flames. In a 
moment the barge tilted upward at its stern. 
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Its torn bow was admitting the water; it 
slid downward, hissing, and disappeared 
beneath the surface. Figures bobbed up 
from the swirl—inert, charred figures; and 
others among them, still alive, swam about 
in aimless confusion. 

One barge! But there were five others. 
And these others had all pushed forward un- 
til now they were almost down to the chan- 
nel. Fahn realized that there were five hun- 
dred Noths and as many dogs crowded upon 
each of them. They could take to the 
water when still beyond range of his coast 
projectors and come forward swimming in- 
dividually—each man mounted upon his 
dog. The coast defense could strike down 
no more than a few of them if they came in 
that fashion. Twenty-five hundred men 
and giant brutes, landing on the island. 


Azeela and Dee were hovering close to 
Loto; they were asking their father’s per- 
mission to try a new plan. The battle could 
not be maintained as it was going; the hand 
thunderbolt globes held but ten charges 
each, and the equipment of each individual 
was only three globes. A third of the thun- 
derbolts were already exhausted in sinking 
one barge. 

Fahn’s expression did not change; only 
the grip of his fingers as he clenched them 
and the rising muscles under his thin cheeks 
betokened his emotion. His voice was steady, 
grim as always when he ordered “his 
daughters to their desperate venture. 

Azeela and Dee, with their twenty-six 
comrades, selected the barge that was now 
leading. In a closely knit group they hov- 
ered above it. Its thunderbolt shot up, but 
could not reach them. From the girls a 
pure-white beam of light shot downward— 
twenty-six tiny rays blending into one. 
Rogers, bending over Fahn to gaze into 
the little mirror, was amazed. Unlike any 
beam of light Be had ever seen, this one 
was curved. It descended from the girls 
in a slightly bent bow, ending at the barge. 

Fahn whispered a swift explanation to 
Rogers. To the Noths, looking upward 
along the beam, it would not appear curved, 
but straight. The figures of the girls, by 
an optical illusion, would be seen, not where 
they actually were, but to one side. 
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The girls held their curved white ray 
steady. And plunging down the beam, 
following its slightly curved path, were the 
figures of Azeela and Dee. 

The Noths saw them coming; a dozen 
bolts leaped into the air, one upon the other; 
but they flashed harmlessly to one side of 
their mark. 

Within twenty seconds the two girls were 
close to the barge; yellow-red spurts of 
flame lept from their weapons—flame that 
could be hurled thirty feet but no farther. 
It enveloped the barge—licking, seething, 
burning liquid gases that withered every- 
thing they touched. A puff of darkness 
which the retreating girls had left behind 
them blotted out the scene; and out of it 
an instant later Azeela and Dee came safe- 
ly. The shaft of light from the girls above 
was extinguished as the two mounted to 
join them. 

When light came again around the barge, 
it was sinking. Soon the swirling water 
held nothing but black, twisted figures. 

The maneuver could not be repeated suc- 
cessfully. From the other barges the Noths 
would have seen the curved beam—under- 
stood it and made allowances for it. Azeela 
and Dee, triumphant and flushed with their 
success, pleaded to try it again; but Fahn 
would not let them. 

The afternoon was waning; the western 
sky was red; overhead clouds were gather- 
ing. And then Fahn ordered a general 
attack on all the barges. 

The sun had set; the twilight deepened 
into night—a night of flashing lights, crack- 
ling artificial thunder; spurts of lurid flame; 
hissing of fire against water. At intervals, 
rockets came up; bursting, they cast a blue- 
white glare that for the space of a minute 
illumined for the Noths the menacing, dart- 
ing figures. 

The atmospheric disturbance of the past 
hours suddenly brought from the sky an 
electrical storm. Nature, more powerful 
than man, shot forth her own bolts to add 
to the din. They were in character, very 
different from the harnessed, man-made 
lightning. Forked, jagged, crackling with 
their nearness, they leaped downward out 
of the low-hanging clouds. 

The storm was brief as it was severe. It 
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swept away. The moon had risen blood- 
red; it cast now its lurid light over the 
water—a full moon, transmuted through 
gold to silver as it mounted higher. 

Another Noth vessel had been sunk. 
There were but three of the barges afloat. 
They were in distress. Many of their swim- 
ming dogs lay dead in the harness. Aboard 
all three of them, figures were fighting with 
flames. They clustered in a group near the 
center of the channel. 

Loto had withdrawn his forces, reduced 
now to half their original number. With 
ammunition almost exhausted, they hovered 
out of range above their adversaries. The 
wounded were still straggling back through 
the air; a few of them already had arrived 
at the cavern. 

Again Fahn ordered his army down. It 
would be the last attempt. 

In the cavern room of mirrors, Fahn had 
not moved from his seat for hours. Often 
he could not see the battle plainly, for 
Loto, disobeying orders, had many times 
cast himself into the thick of it. 

But now Loto was aloft; by the moon- 
light and the glare of the rockets and bombs, 
Fahn saw that another Noth vessel had ap- 
peared—a very small barge. It was close 
inshore, coming swiftly forward and from 
it little objects of gleaming silver were 
mounting. One after the other they came 
sailing up. 

Fahn rasped an order; Loto’s voice 
roared it out. The men and girls who were 
descending to the attack halted, circling 
about—wondering what had happened. 

The first of the white objects came sailing 
horizontally across the channel. It was 
moving slowly. It seemed to be a whirling 
white disc some foot or two in diameter. 

Loto was still some distance away from it 
when a group of girls passed between him 
and the disc. The thing seemed to turn 
toward them. One of the girls became con- 
fused; it struck her. She fell. The disc, 
its rotation halted, fell also. Loto saw 
then what it was—broad, thin, crossed 
blades of steel, inclined to each other like the 
blades of a propellor. It had mounted and 
sustained itself in the air by its rotation. 
Loto remembered the defeat of the flying 
thunderbolt platforms which Fahn had sent 
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northward to Toroh’s encampment. These 
whirling knives were what had destroyed 
them! 

The newly arrived barge was now send- 
ing up in every direction a slow but steady 
stream of the whirling knives. They seemed 
so easy to avoid that the aerial army at 
first paid them little heed. Loto’s warning 
from Fahn rang out; but it came almost 
too late. The knives sought out the figures 
in the air. They began falling—cut, 
mangled by the whirling blades. There was 
confusion. The army mounted; but other 
knives had been sent straight upward and 
were floating down. Uncannily, they seemed 
to single out their victims. 

Fahn understood now. This was the 
weapon Toroh had procured from that time- 
world of the past. These whirling knives 
were strangely powerfully magnetized; 
they followed the human bodies passing 
near them, seeking contact. 

The Scientist leader had ordered his 
fighters to the sea level; the knives as they 
came lower seemed to have spent themselves. 
They could be avoided. But nearly forty 
of the Anglese had met death before the 
lesson was learned. 

The three larger barges were again ad- 
vancing toward the Anglese coast. With- 
out warning, without orders from Fahn, the 
little remnant of girls led by Azeela and 
Dee, darted at them. It was a movement, 
not fool-hardy, but well and swiftly planned. 
The girls, holding close to the surface, got 
themselves between two of the barges. The 
Noths could not fire, for they would have 
struck each other. A puff of inky darkness 
spread; out of it at close range jets of fire 
sprang at the Noths; then the girls came 
back. One of the Noth vessels was a mass 
of flames; the other two wavered—began 
retreating. 

For a moment there was silence and 
darkness, lighted only by the moon and the 
flickering light from the blazing barge. The 
whirling blades were no longer being 
launched; the Anglese were again poised 
in the air. 

Fahn had ordered that the small barge 
be attacked when, abruptly, from it a low 
hum sounded. Georgie and Loto were hov- 
ering together at the moment; the barge 
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was some five hundred feet below them and 
slightly off to one side. There seemed no 
dogs on it; only a few men under its wire 
cage, and a single large piece of appara- 
tus. 

The hum grew louder, more intense, as 
though some gigantic dynamo had been set 
into motion. 

“ What’s that?” Georgie demanded. 

But Loto did not know. 

Mogruud, with the remains of his 
division, was in the air half a mile away. 
He was on the other side of the small 
barge; his men, moving in scattered groups 
began passing over it. 

The hum was rising in pitch, up the scale 
until it became a shrill electrical scream. 
Mogruud’s men wavered—struggled as 
though to avoid being pulled downward. 

Then Loto knew what it must be—the 
rest of the apparatus Toroh had secured 
out of the past—a giant electromagnet of 
some unknown variety. It was pulling at 
every figure in the air—drawing them ir- 
resistibly toward it. 

Loto and Georgie could feel the pull— 
invisible fingers snatching at them. The 
girls near at hand were fighting against it. 
Mogruud was coming forward with an effort, 
like a swimmer struggling with the clutch of 
an undertow. Several of his men, closer to 
the barge, had been drawn to it—flattened 
helplessly against its wire caging. Fire 
was leaping from their burning bodies. They 
were electrocuted. 

In the cavern Fahn sat tense, impotent. 
He could hear, as plainly as though owt 
there over the sea, the scream of that un- 
canny thing that was reaching out its in- 
visible electrical fingers to gather in its 
victims. 

At his side, for an hour past, Rogers had 
been operating the larger mirrors—flashing 
into them scenes from the various towers 
along the coast. Now Fahn heard him give 
a sharp, horrified exclamation. 

Rogers was staring at a mirrored scene 
from a coast tower near Orleen. Moon- 
light; purple, starry sky; the deep purple 
of the channel; to one side, the dim out- 
lines of the Orleen houses. And from the 
channel off Orleen, lights were flashing; a 
bomb burst; its glare showed crowded 
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barges ciose inshore! One of them, already 
at the beach, was disgorging its men and 
brutes! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A NIGHT OF CONFUSION. 


NCE again, Toroh’s trickery was dis- 
closed. To Fahn, the tactics of the 
Noths in the battle off Anglese City 

were now understandable. This Noth at- 
tack, at which Fahn had hurled all his 
armed forces, had been no more than a ruse 
to cover up Toroh’s main offensive at Or- 
leen. 

Toroh’s orders, doubtless, had been to 
prolong the engagement, until, under cover 
of night, his main forces could effect their 
landing at the other end of the island. This 
small barge with the magnet, had perhaps 
been ordered to slip by—hugging the north 
shore of the channel—and proceed to Or- 
leen. But its commander had, at what he 
must have considered a decisive moment, 
used it against the remnant of the little 
aerial army. 

Toroh’s landing at Orleen was taking 
place; the channel expedition had served 
its purpose. The two remaining barges off 
Anglese City were in full retreat toward 
the open sea. The smaller barge, with its 
screaming magnet, was heading swiftly down 
the channel toward Orleen. The figures in 
the air were struggling against its pull. 
Some were losing, being hurled forward 
with control of themselves lost; others were 
forcing their way down to the water-level 
where the attraction seemed less. Still 
others had succeeded in escaping upward 
beyond range. High overhead they circled, 
seeking some way of helping their unfor- 
tunate comrades. 

The double disaster was more than Fahn 
could cope with, or even watch closely in 
the two mirrors. Orleen lay on a peninsula 
some ten miles broad—water on three sides 
of it. The Noths were landing, spreading 
around the shores; across the land from 
shore to shore they were massed, but as 
yet they had not entered the city. Thou- 
sands of Arans were there—the king and 
his royal family—penned like rats in a 
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trap. And there was only the small cavern 
with its meagre garrison of Scientists to 
defend them. 


Georgie found himself near the outer 
edge of the magnetic attraction. He could 
see the figures in the air nearer the barge, 
struggling to escape from it. He did not 
know where Loto was; or Azeela or Dee. - 
He saw Mogruud, with fifteen or twenty of 
the Bas about him. They were passing 
swiftly below. 

Georgie wondered what he should do. 
The two larger barges were withdrawing. 
Some of ihe aerial figures were following 
them. Georgie started that way, uncertain- 
ly. The figures were attacking the barges, 
from low, near the surface of the water. 
Mogruud and his men were there now. 
Georgie hastened. 

This last attack of the Anglese was one 
of desperate fury. Georgie could see the 
flash of the bolts, close to the water. One 
of the barges must have fired through its 
own darkness and struck its mate. As the 
blackness cleared, Georgie saw that both 
the Noth vessels were blazing. One of 
them sank a moment later; from the flames 
or the other, figures were plunging into the 
water. 

The Anglese—one of them mounting— 
cast loose a light-bomb. In the brilliant 
glare, the aerial figures were darting about 
over the surface of the water, seeking out 
the Noth men and dogs who were swimming 
toward the island—striking them with the 
little thunderbolts, or with spurts of yellow 
red flame at closer range. Georgie arrived 
to join them. It was ghastly, but neces- 
sary work. He used his weapons until they 
were exhausted. 

The battle was won—all but the giant 
magnet. In the distance its blood-curdling 
scream still sounded. 

And then Georgie saw Dee. She had 
been several thousand feet up, flying with 
another girl, when the magnet was first put 
into operation. They were not close enough 
to feel its pull. A whirling knife had ap- 
proached them; it struck the other girl— 
killed her. It was spent, but a corner of it 
had knocked Dee’s motor-cylinder from 
her hand. She had begun floating down. 
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Ever since she had been trying to swim 
through the air, with arms and legs kicking, 
she had fought to sustain herself. 

She was almost at the surface when 
Georgie saw her struggling ineffectually like 
a swimmer exhausted. He darted to her 
and gathered her into his arms. His cylinder 
drew them both upward. 

“ Dee,” he whispered. 
You're safe!” 


“ My little Dee! 


Loto had dropped close to the surface. 
The magnet was pulling him; but with his 
cylinder held against it, he could make 
headway. The magnet now had done most 
of its work; those in the air had either suc- 
cumbed, or escaped beyond range. 

To one side, Loto could see the attack 
on the other two barges. Fahn’s voice in 
his ear told him of the landing at Orleen;: 
The Scientist ordered them ali back. They 
were needed at Orleen; they must return. 

But the magnet barge was heading down 
the channel. It would be used at Orleen. 
It must be’ stopped—destroyed now. Loto 
disobeyed Fahn. He headed for the little 
barge. 

It was a plunge of no more than a few 
minutes. Soon Loto was well within the 
magnetism; he could not withdraw now. 
He tried to think clearly. Those others of 
the Anglese who had met this death, had 
lost control of themselves in the air. They 
had plunged forward, struggling, whirling 
- go that they had not been able to use their 
weapons. 

Loto had no thunderbolts remaining. His 
only weapon was the flaming liquid gas 
which he could project some fifty feet. 

Just above the surface, head first, like 
an arrow he slid forward through the air. 
He did not fight against the magnet; he 
used his cylinder only to keep himself from 
turning sidewise. 

He was conscious of the dark outlines 
of the barge rushing at him. He fired his 
jet of flame; but though he did not know 
it then, he had fired too soon. The flames 
fell short. A downward thrust of his cylin- 
der power forced him upward. He barely 
missed the wire caging as his body shot 
over it—past it. 

The magnet’s scream was deafening. The 
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Noths on the barge had fired a small thun- 
derbolt between the wires, but had missed 
the swiftly passing mark. 

Loto’s momentum carried him a hundred 
feet or more beyond the barge. The mag, 
net stopped him, drew him swiftly back. He 
was turning over now. He had lost control 
of himself. The sea, the sky, the approach- 
ing barge—were mingled in whirling con- 
fusion. He knew he could never escape; he 
must strike the magnet with his flame, this 
time or never. A moment more and his 
body would be electrocuted against the 
cage. 

A tiny bolt cracked past him. He turned 
over again, righted himself momentarily, 
and fired. The electrical scream died into 
abrupt silence; the flames had caught the 
magnet, burned out its coils. 

Released suddenly, Loto’s body shot up- 
ward with the pull of his cylinder. The 
cage, with flames spreading under it, 
dropped away beneath him. 

He righted himself, and at a distance of 
about three hundred feet, hung poised. The 
flames spread over the barge; its few Noth 
figures plunged frantically into the water. 

Loto mounted upward to join his com- 
rades. Barely seventy-five of the original 
three hundred and twenty-eight, were left. 
Ten of them were girls. Loto found Azeela 
safe. Georgie still carried Dee in his arms. 

The flames from the burning barges died 
out; the silent moonlit channel was strewn 
with floating bodies. It seemed almost 
futile to search for their wounded; but they 
descended, and for a time moved about near 
the surface. Two, they found still alive— 
one burned, the other, a girl, mangled by a 
flying knife. 

Silently, with their burdens, they took 
their way back through the air to the 
cavern. 


It was a night of confusion. The Noths 
were clustered around Orleen, waiting for 
the dawn before they entered the city. They 
were still coming across the channel—swim- 
ming dogs, mounted by men. All night 
they came. The puny garrison of the Or- 
leen Cavern was powerless to stop them. 
It exhausted its bolts; it began sending out 
calls for help. 
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The Bas around Anglese City were mobil- 
izing with their dogs. Hastily Fahn 
equipped them with weapons—hand thun- 
derbolts and flame projectors. An hour and 
a half before dawn they were ready to start 
—an almost hopeless attempt to stem the 
horde of invaders who now held the entire 
west end of the island. 

The little rag-end of aerial army that re- 
turned from the battle was exhausted, but 
in a few hours, it too was ready to start. 

Fahn, with his two daughters, and Rog- 
ers, Loto and Georgie, took the Frazia 
plane. On its platform Fahn mounted a 
single projector—the most powerful he pos- 
sessed. 

They started an hour before dawn—si- 
lent as they gazed down at the island of 
palms that was passing beneath them. 
They overtook their Bas army—left it be- 
hind them. In the air, back over Anglese 
City, tiny specks showed that the aerial 
army was starting. Above the hum of the 
Frazia motors, aerial voices of the Anglese 
City radio sounded—voices that told the 
Bas peasants living between the two cities 
to come eastward. They were obeying; 
little groups of refugees—old men, women 
and children—were moving backward along 
all the roads. Ahead in the sky occasional 
flashes shot up from Orleen. 

“ The Arans went there to avoid the del- 
uge,” Rogers said suddenly; and his laugh 
was grim. 

But no one answered him. 

Behind them presently the eastern sky 
was brightening. Loto was driving the 
plane, with Rogers beside him. The day- 
light grew—began reddening. 

“ Father! See, there is Orleen!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE DAY OF THE DELUGE, 


HE second largest city of the island, 
Orleen lay in a hollow, with twin 
peaks close behind it, the mouth of 

the channel and the gulf in front and to the 
sides. It was an Aran city, more beautiful 
even than the capital. 

The plane, flying high, was circling. 
Loto’s gaze went to the dawn. An omen 
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of bloodshed! Azeela had called the crim- 
son moon that, the night of the Festival. It 
was more than an omen—this dawn. The 
sun came up a huge, distorted ball of crim- 
son fire, with lines of flame radiating from 
it to the zenith. A dark mass of rain cloud, 
hanging low above Orleen, lost its black- 
ness as it soaked up the crimson light. The 
sky, even to the western horizon, was 
steeped in blood; the water reflected it; the 
air itself seemed to hold it suspended. 

“The day of the deluge,” murmured 
Loto. ‘‘ Who could doubt it, seeing this? 
The blood that will be spilled to-day—” 

As though to symbolize his words, the 
cloud above Orleen began spilling its rain. 
And as the water fell, it caught the crim- 
son sunlight—a myriad tiny drops of blood 
falling upon the Aran city. 

The storm was transitory; the rain cloud 
swept past; but the blood in the sky re- 
mained. 

In the hour that had passed since the 
plane left Anglese City, the Noths had oc- 
cupied Orleen. Its cavern was taken. The 
Noth men and dogs stood in solid ranks 
around the mountain base; the beaches 
were black with them. Across the chan- 
nel they were still coming—riders mounted 
upon swimming dogs—an occasional barge. 

There were no sounds of thunderbolts 
in the city—no flashes. But as the plane 
descended, human sounds were heard— 
faint screams. And the city streets were in 
confusion. 

Fahn was staring down into the city 
through spectacles with lenses mounted in 
short black tubes. He murmured some- 
thing that his companions did not catch. 
His face was white and set; he was strug- 
gling to hold his composure. 

“ Descend, Loto. They are not armed 
with thunderbolts; those are all with Toroh 
and his men in the cavern.” 

The plane glided down, circling low above 
the city. The scene of carnage there be- 
came a series of brief, fragmentary pic- 
tures. Above the drone of the Frazia mo- 
tors, the snarling of fighting dogs sounded; 
the screams of men and women, the shrill 
treble of children—human screams of death 
agony from the fangs of brutes tearing at 
them. 
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The plane passed low above a city street, 
following its length to the blue water that 
lapped on the white sand at its end. The 
street seemed full of dogs. A Noth rider 
—-sinister, animal-like with his black bound 
head and his naked torso covered with 
black hair—arrived at a silent white house, 
with it white columns, splashing fountain, 
and vivid trellised flowers. The Noth dis- 
mounted, rushed into the house; he came 
out dragging an Aran woman—flung her 
white body to the eager, snarling brute. 
At the beach hundreds of terrified Arans 
sprang into the water; but the dogs fol- 
lowed them, pulled them under, released 
them at last, and the surf flung back their 
mangled bodies to the sand. 

There was a public square, where a hun- 
dred or more Arans had gathered. The dogs 
charged them—tore at them—flung them 
into the air—fought over their broken bod- 
ies long after life had gone. 

To every corner of the city the dogs 
spread simultaneously. A child climbed a 
pergola—a little Aran boy, white skinned, 
with long golden curls and a plump baby 
face. The dogs could not reach him. A 
Noth man climbed up, pulled him down. 

Loto had given the Frazia controls to 
his father. With a small thunderbolt globe 
at his belt he went to the platform outside 
the cabin. Presently he found Azeela be- 
side him. Her arm was around him; to- 
gether they clung to their insecure footing, 
watching the scenes below as the plane 
made its swift circle over the city. 

What could Fahn do? The thunderbolt 
projector, here on the platform, could kill 
a few Noths—a few dogs here and there. 
But of what avail among these hordes? 
The Orleen Cavern? Could they attack 
that? Toroh was probably there in the 
cavern. If they could kill him, these Noth 
barbarians, without a leader— 

Confused, and sick from what he was 
seeing, Loto tried to force Azeela into the 
cabin, but the white lipped girl would not 
go. The plane approached a house where 
on the roof top an Aran woman crouched 
with two little girls huddled at her feet. A 
Noth appeared from below, dashed at them 
across the roof. Beneath the eaves a dozen 
dogs stood with bared, dripping fangs held 
upward, 
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The plane was almost over the house. 
Loto pointed his globe downward, pressed 
its lever. There was a flash; a miniature 
crack of thunder; the globe recoiled in his 
hand. On the roof top the Noth man and 
the Aran woman and her children lay 
dead. The woman’s white robe was black- 
ened; the children’s bodies were black— 
shriveled; a cornice of the building was 
ripped off; the woodwork was blazing. 

It was so useless! Loto flung the globe 
from him, loathing it for having killed that 
woman and her little girls. He drew Azeela 
back with him into the cabin. 

The king’s palace of Orleen stood near 
the water front, in the midst of broad, mag- 
nificent gardens. A mob of Noths surged 
around it, into the lower doors, on the bal- 
conies and roof top. As the plane passed 
overhead, its occupants caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the queen and her children, the 
girl wives of the king and the king himself 
—in the face of death with petty barriers 
at last broken down—all huddled together 
in a corner of the roof. The Noths rushed 
at them—broad, heavy swords flashing. 

The plane swept past. 

The twin peaks of Orleen stood six hun- 
dred feet apart, just behind the city. The 
one that housed the cavern had a broad, 
circular base, with a ragged, volcanic look- 
ing cone above. The other peak was con- 
siderably higher; it looked down upon its 
fellow. 

To the higher of the peaks Fahn had 
directed Rogers to fly the plane. The Sci- 
entist had hardly spoken. He was pale, 
grim as ever, but his gaze upon his daugh- 
ters held a curious softness. What were 
his plans? What were they going to do? 
Georgie asked the questions; but Fahn ig- 
nored them. 

The little aerial army approaching from 
Anglese City was now in sight. Fahn’s 
radio spoke to it. He ordered it back, and 
ordered it to descend and stop the Bas 
army and its dogs. All of them were to 
return to the capital. 

The plane landed on a small level rock 
near the summit of the higher peak. Over 
the cavern, six hundred feet away, a soli- 
tary male figure stood. The blood light of 
the sunrise fell full upon it. Toroh! He 
was standing there, regarding the city. 
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Fahn leaped to the projector; but Toroh 
had disappeared. 

“ Hurry!” exclaimed the Scientist. He 
still would not let them question him. He 
was unlashing the projector; they helped 
him lower it to the ground. He leaped 
down after it, adjusting it, swinging it to 
bear down upon the lower peak. 

“We must hurry,” he repeated. He was 
back on the cabin platform. “ They will 
be out of the cavern, firing upon us.” 

The Noths down there were gazing up; 
others were now pouring out of the cav- 
ern entrance. 

Fahn’s projector was trained on the 
crater of the lower mountain. From this 
greater height its depths were visible. 

In the cabin of the plane the Scientist’s 
arms went around his daughters. ‘ Good- 
by, my girl—for a little time,” he whispered 
in their own tongue. 

They were frightened; suddenly Dee was 
crying. But he pushed them from hifm. He 
would attack the cavern; they must all stay 
in the plane—rise high—very high. 

Something in the man’s look—the com- 
mand in his voice—struck them all silent. 
They obeyed. He climbed down to the 
rock. The plane’s helicopters drew it 
swiftly into the air. 

The sun was above the eastern horizon; 
the sky seemed an inverted bowl of blood. 
Beneath the plane Fahn’s figure, standing 
beside his projector, showed clear cut 
against the black rock under him. At the 
base of the cavern-mountain Noths had 
appeared with apparatus. They were ad- 
justing it hurriedly. 

A blue-white flash from Fahn’s projector 
spat downward across the six hundred feet 
and into the crater mouth. Thunder rolled 
out. Another flash. Another—until they 
became almost continuous. Far down in 
the earth within the crater the slumbering 
forces there began to answer. A rumbling 
sounded—a low, ominous muttering, preg- 
nant with infinite power. Steam hissed 
~ upward; a puff of smoke— 

The plane had been ascending rapidly; 
it was thousands of feet up now. Fahn’s 
thunderbolts persisted; and at last the 
angered fires of the earth were unleashed. 
The mountain seemed to split apart; the 
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report was deafening; flaming gases, cin- 
ders and ashes were hurled upward and 
outward. 

The main force of the explosion was 
sidewise toward the city; but even so the 
plain barely avoided the torrent of molten 
rock and blazing gas that mounted from 
below. 

The city was engulfed in flame over 
which a heavy smoke hung like a pall. A 
tremendous lake of viscous liquid fire lay 
where the peaks and the cavern once had 
been. The earth was rumbling, shaking, 
splitting apart. The scene was vague—dull 
with a lurid red glare that struggled with 
the blackness of the smoke. 

A mement, and a rift appeared. The 
smoke seemed to part, roll aside. Through 
the rift the burning city showed for an 
instant clear and distinct—the crowded city 
in which now no single human or beast 
could have remained alive. 

Still not content, the earth was heaving 
over the whole western end of the island. 
And from the sea a great tidal wave came 
rolling up over the sinking land—hissing, 
quenching the fires, obscuring everything 
in a cloud of steam. Like a mist the steam 
presently dissipated. The turgid waters 
lashed themselves into furious waves that 
gradually were stilled. 

It was daylight— sullen red day—with 
only the wreckage on the waters—charred 
fragments of bodies, thousands of them 
floating for miles around—mute evidence of 
what had gone before. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE RETURN. 


NCE again the plane hung like a 
shimmering ghost above the towering 
piles of steel and masonry—New 
York City at the peak of its civilization. To 
Azeela and Dee it had been a brief trip 
of awe and wonder—a trip northward 
through space and back through time. 
After the cataclysm, they had stayed but 
a week back in Anglese City. The entire 
western end of the island had sunk into the 
gulf, carrying Toroh and his Noths and 
the Arans and their king to destruction. 


THE 


In Anglese City a new government was 
formed—a democracy of the Bas, with Mo- 
gruud at its head. 

Rogers was impatient to return to his wife 
in the New York City 6f his birth. Azeela 
and Dee, left orphans, had no wish to 
stay. Unobtrusively as it had come, the 
Frazia plane departed. 

In the humming, glowing cabin of the 
plane the voyagers were waiting for the 
dials to reach the time world for which 
they were heading. On one of the side 
benches, the ghostlike figures of Loto and 
Azeela sat a little apart from the others; 
they were talking softly as they gazed down 
through the window beside them. 

“ You think Mogruud will make a good 
leader?” she asked. ‘“‘ My father would 
have been so strong—stern, but always just 
and fair—” Her eyes had filled with tears. 

He pressed her hand sympathetically. 
“T know, Azeela. But you mustn’t grieve. 
He gave his life for his people—-” 

“Yes. And he said ‘ Good-by—for a 
little time,’ Oh, Loto—I did not realize 
then what he meant.” 

“ He knew—beyond this life—you would 
be with him again. And you will.” His 
arm went around her tenderly. “TI shall al- 
ways try to make you happy. I promise it, 
Azeela. Always, as long as we live.” 

“ Beloved,” she murmured. “ Beloved, 
who always understands.” 


Rogers had been talking to Georgie and 
Dee. He left them to attend to the motors. 
Dee was watching the scene beneath the 
plane. As they fled back through the cen- 
turies the great city was melting away. 

“Your city that we’re going to,” she said 
after a long silence, ‘‘ Georgie, is it like this? 
Are we almost to its time now?” 

“No,” he laughed. “It’s a very little, 
puny city I have to show you, Dee. I used 
to think it was wonderful! But it’s only a 
conceited child—learning as fast as it cam 
and thinking it knows everything. I used 
to be like that myself. But this sort of 
trip changes one.” 

She did not answer. 

“I’m glad you’re coming back with us, 
Dee.” 

“Yes,” she said abstractedly. 
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“Dee,” he persisted out of another si- 
lence, ‘“‘I wonder if you know how happy 
it makes me to have you—here where we’re 
going? I’ve wanted to tell you for a long 
time. I mean—maybe you don’t know 
how I feel. I—” 


On this return journey the plane had now 
reached the height of its time velocity. 
The swiftly changing form of the city 
blurred the scene into a confusion of shift- 
ing details, among which only the broadest 
fundamentals were discernible. The north- 
ern section of Central Park presently lay 
open. Then the great building that cov- 
ered its southern end melted into nothing- 
ness; and trees and water were in its stead. 

Georgie was at the dials. ‘“‘ One hundred 
years! We’re almost into our own century.” 

Through decreasing intensities of the Pro- 
ton current, they slackened their time ve- 
locity. The park, whitened with winter, 
turned green again as the previous summer 
was reached. Soon the days separated from 
the nights. The sun came up from the 
west, plunged swiftly across the sky, and 
dropped into the east. 

It was spring, but the retrogression soon 
brought winter again. A January snowfall 
lay white beneath the naked trees of the 
park. But it was autumn in a moment. 

Rogers was watching the dials closely. 
Summer again; then spring. In one of 
the brief periods of night he threw the 
switch to the first intensity. The plane 
began drifting to the south. The dim stars 
were swinging eastward, overhead in a 
murky sky. The city lights shone yellow. 

The roof of the Scientific Club came into 
view among the buildings south of the plane. 
Rogers threw off the current completely. 


“Look, Dee!” cried Georgie. ‘“ Look, 
Azeela! There it is at last! See the board 
inclosure?”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE NEW LIFE. 


N evening in March. In the large liv- 
A ing room of the Banker’s Park Ave- 
nue apartment, a group of his friends 

were gathered. Dinner was over; a digni- 
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fied butler was serving coffee; the men were 
lighting their cigars. 

A matured woman and four men—all in 
evening dress—were sitting in a group; min- 
gled with their voices came the soft, limpid 
tones of a piano. It stood in a secluded 
alcove—a, grand piano of carved mahogany. 
On a bench before its keyboard, a young 
man in a Tuxedo was sitting playing. 
Georgie. Dee stood beside him, leaning 
against the instrument. She was gazing at 
the page of music with a puzzled frown; 
then at his fingers as they roamed the keys, 
and then, in admiration, at his face. 

On a high-back davenport before an open 
fireplace, Loto sat with Azeela. There was 
an artificial black flower in her spun gold 
hair—the mourning custom of her time 
world. Her milk-white throat was bare; 
her clinging blue dress made her seem taller 
and older, and the blue was mirrored in her 
eyes. She was silent, staring into the flames 
licking upward from the huge logs. 

“That’s very pretty music,” she said 
finally. “So big an instrument—this piano 
as you call it—you never would think one 
could play it.” 

“Chopin,” he answered. “A piece by 
Chopin. Georgie plays Chopin mighty well. 
Azeela, there is so much I have to show 
you. Just that one little thing—Chopin, 
for instance. I want you to hear the music 
of some of the great composers—and our 
pianists.” 

“ And the opera,” she prompted. “ And 
you promised you would take me to a 
theater.” 

“J will, of course. There are so many 
things for you to see. Why, it will be just 
like a new world—a new life that you’re just 
beginning, Azeela.” 

“Ves,” she murmured. “A new life, 
in a new world. It seems like that already.” 

“ And wait till you ride in the subways 
and tubes! You'll be surprised how—” 

But she shuddered. “I do not believe 
I want to do that. It would bring back 
memory of the cavern—other things.” 

Georgie and Dee left the piano and ad- 
vanced to the fireplace. Azeela moved over 
on the davenport. Loto stood up; but 
Georgie shook his head. 


THE 
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“Thanks. Dee and I thought we’d try 
the window s2at.” 

Across the room the Big Business Man, 
the Doctor, ard the Banker were demanding 
additional details from Rogers. Lylda sat 
among them listening to her husband’s nar- 
rative. 

“ That Toroh and his Noths were in the 
cavern at Orleen,” the Banker said gruffly. 
“Can’t you seep the thing straight? I 
want to hear it consecutively—not jump 
around in, this way.” 

Ensconced in the window seat, Georgie 
and Dee gazed out at the yellow lights of 
the city around them—a city so different 
from anything Dee could have even im- 
agined. 

There was a soft, shaded rose light be- 
side the girl. Georgie was not looking out 
of the window, but at her. He had seen 
Dee in many costumes, but never, he 
thought, was she so beautiful as right 
now. 

A girl of his own time world. He had not 
realized that this was the way he had al- 
ways wanted her to look. Her dress, drop- 
ping to a few inches above her silken ankles, 
was soft and clinging. There was a Roman 
sash about her waist. Her black hair, like 
Azeela’s, was iJressed on her head. Like 
Azeela, too, she wore the dark mourning 
flower. The soft light beside her threw a 
flush on her milk-white throat and cheeks. 

Feeling his gaze, she turned. 

“You like the way Lylda has clothed 
me? It feels very strange.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ You look—beautiful, 
Dee!” 

She turned back to the window in con- 
fusion. From below, the hum of the city 
floated up to them; the raucous sirens of 
automobiles. 

“Yes,” he repeated. “I do like it very 
much, Dee. Your hair done up that way, 
especially.” 

Abruptly his arms were around her; he 
was kissing her 

“Georgie! Georgie! 
you!” 

“No,” he protested. ‘No, they won’t. 
Anyway, suppose they do? I don’t care— 
do you?” 

END 
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By JAMES W. SIMS 


RONSON was worried. It could be 
plainly seen, in his hurried, erratic, 
movements; in the dark scowl, upon 


his face; in the nervous way he lighted a 
cigarette, only to throw it away, before 


he had taken half a dozen puffs. Yes, 
Bronson was worried, and small wonder, 
for to-night, at eleven o’clock, he was going 
to kill old Abner Dawson. 

There was no other course of action open. 
The fact, that Abner Dawson was his uncle, 
and had raised him from boyhood, made 
not the slightest difference. Old Abner 
Dawson threatened to stand in the way of 
the rosy future that Bronson had planned 
for himself, and for that, he must be put 
out of the way! 

Conscience formed but a small part of 
Bronson’s makeup; gratitude, none at all. 
The fact, that he was planning, and would, 


doubtless, execute, a cold-blooded murder, 
bothered him not in the least. What he 
was afraid of, were the consequences, should 
he get caught! That was the reason for 
the heavy scowl; the nervous, erratic, move- 
ments! Bronson was thinking of all the 
men that had sat in the “ hot-chair,” or 
dangled at the end of a rope, and these 
reflections were not pleasant. 

After dwelling upon these disagreeable 
adjuncts of crime, his thoughts naturally 
turned to the reason for this planning, and 
this train of cogitation was very unpleasant, 
also, to judge by his expression. There had 
been a very sordid scene to-day in his 
uncle’s library. It was the same old story 
that had caused Bronson’s trouble: wine, 
women, and song; and old Abner Dawson 
had finally lost patience, and had put his 
foot down, hard. He had started a tirade, 
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that had consumed the best part of an 
hour, and, at its conclusion, had ordered 
Bronson to pack his bag upon the morrow 
and get out. Bronson hadn’t cared par- 
ticularly about this ultimatum, but, when 
the old man had shouted that he was going 
to change his will next day, cutting Bron- 
son off with a dollar, the latter, then and 
there, determined that, for old Abner Daw- 
son, there would be no next day. 

He had no time to effect an elaborate 
plan. The fact that he would be penniless 
spurred him to action as nothing else could 
have done. Hearing the aged housekeeper 
telephone for his uncle’s physician, and 
hearing her inform old Abner Dawson that 
the doctor would run over and see him 
about ten o’clock that night, first suggested 
to Bronson the possible way out. His 
plan, formed on the spur of the moment, 
was to buy a ticket to New York, eighty 
miles distant, let it be known that he in- 
tended to go up to the city for a few days, 
and board the train, in the presence of a 
friend who could testify to this fact, later 
on, if necessary. 

The train, No. 9, left the station at nine- 
ten to-night, and he intended leaving it, at 
the first stop, walk back under cover of the 
darkness, and do the job, just after the 
doctor left. He hoped it could be accom- 
plished without there being a suspicion of 
its being murder, but should he by a possible 
chance be accused, the fact of his having 
purchased a ticket to New York, and hav- 
ing departed upon the train, would, he 
argued, convince the most skeptical that 
he could have had nothing to do with it. 

Thus he reasoned, and thus he strove to 
quiet the uneasy thoughts which surged 
across his brain. It was not a very good 
plan, and he knew it, but he had no time 
to elaborate a better, and, as the future 
loomed, gray and forbidding, before his 
mind, and he fealized just what it would 
mean to be without unlimited funds, he de- 
cided it would be worth risking. Anything, 
he reflected bitterly, would be better, than 
the dreary life that threatened. 

He suddenly ceased his nervous pacing 
and glanced at his watch. Nine o’clock; 
just time to make the train. Seizing his 
packed suit case, he opened the front door, 
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and passed through, slamming it viciously 
behind him. Hailing a taxi, he boarded it, 
and was driven rapidly to the station. 

He purchased his ticket, then lighting a 
cigarette, strolled casually along the plat- 
form. As he had hoped, he encountered a 
friend, and remarked, that he intended to 
run up to the city for a few days, and as 
the long train groaned to a stop, he 
boarded it and, after making sure that none 
of the few passengers were acquaintances of 
his, entered the smoking-car and sank into 
a rear seat. 

Luck seemed to be with him, for the 
conductor was a stranger. He had been 
worried for fear it would be some one he 
knew, and it would have been awkward, 
to say the least, to try to explain why he 
wanted to get off at the first stop. With 
that difficulty removed, he breathed easier, 
and, as the train slowed for the first station, 
he rose, picked up his suit case and stepped 
to the platform of the caf. 

Shortly before the station was reached, 
he had dropped lightly to the ground, upon 
the far side, and hurrying under the electric 
lights, he passed into the shadow of a 
warehouse. And long before the conductor’s 
mellow “ all aboard ” sounded, and the train 
got under way once more, Bronson, carry- 
ing his suit case, with the air of a man 
upon legitimate business, was already strid- 
ing down the country road. 

After hiding the suit case among the 
thick brush he slipped into the shadow of 
his uncle’s house, and, presently, was 
crouched under the pantry window, which, 
earlier in the day, he had left unfastened; 
he paused here a moment, to reconnoiter 
before going inside. 

The house was pitch dark, and its great 
silhouette, bulking against the misty radi- 
ance of the moon, cast dense black patches 
upon the lawn. From the dark mass of 
trees, bordering the driveway, came the 
faint sounds of a summer night, borne upon 
the softly sighing breeze. There was no 
sign of life within the imposing residence, 
and this augured well for the soundness of 
Bronson’s reasoning, namely: the doctor 
had been there, had found nothing seriously 
the matter with his uncle, had possibly 
joked a little, administered a sedative and 
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gone home. Bronson knew that both Abner 
Dawson and the aged housekeeper were 
sound sleepers, and he had nothing to fear 
from that source, but nevertheless, he felt 
easier when he had negotitated the pantry 
window, and was noiselessly creeping up the 
stairs, to his uncle’s room. 


II. 


Ir didn’t take long! A mere matter of 
ten minutes or so, and Bronson was 
crouched in the hushed darkness of the 
great hall downstairs, fighting to regain his 
breath and his nerve, for the latter had been 
sorely tried within the last few minutes. 
God, what a ghastly business! And what 
a fight that old man had put up! 

Bronson shivered as he recalled those 
last grim moments of old Abner Dawson’s 
life. He had used an improvised sandbag, 
but that had not proved sufficient, and he 
had been forced to have recourse to his 
hands in order to finish the job. And old 
Abner Dawson had recognized him and had 
called out! That was when Bronson had 
used his hands! 

As he crouched in the blackness of the 
great hall, a feeling of nausea swept over 
him, as he remembered, with a sudden start, 
the awfully suggestive position the body 
had assumed after life was supposedly ex- 
tinct, and it had slid limply to the floor. 
With a great effort, he pulled himself to- 
gether and tried to get some measure of 
control over his shattered nerves. 

Great Scott, he musin’t go on like this! 
He would give himself away to the first 
hick cop that should question him. But 
still, the awful suggestiveness of that limp 
form, kept recurring before his mind’s eye 
with the clarity of a moving picture. 

After old Abner Dawson had ceased to 
breathe—in fact, quite a while after—the 
right hand which had lain across a small 
hassock, straightened slowly, and then as 
he had stared horror struck, the finger had 
lifted grimly and had pointed directly at him 
as he had cowered in the gloom. And it had 
continued to point at him, for as long as 
he remained. 

Some reflex action, no doubt but to Bron- 
son wiping the icy sweat of terror from his 
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forehead, it seemed the precursor of dis- 
aster. He shivered as he realized that up in 
that silent room the accusing dead finger 
was still pointing. But in spite of this, he 
had nerved himself to the grisly task of 
examining old Abner Dawson’s throat for 
tell-tale finger marks. He had found none 
—at least, not then—and this had gone far 
toward straightening him up, and quieting 
the panic that had threatened to engulf 
him. 

With an effort he pulled himself together. 
Crouching low and creeping with noiseless 
feet, he reached the pantry window, where, 
after a careful look around, he began the 
task of getting through it. This accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, he made his way 
across the lawn, recovered his suit case, 
crossed the road to the dark mass of trees 
opposite and a half hour later was striding 
up a small valley, at the head of which his 
uncle had maintained a small shooting 
lodge. 

That was the second part of his hastily 
constructed plan. In fact there was nothing 
else he could do. To go to New York now, 
was out of the question, due to the possi- 
bility of his meeting with some one who 
had seen him take the train, apparently 
for the city earlier in the evening. Now 
his only hope was to reach the lodge un- 
seen, and lie low for a couple of days; this 
would be easy, for very few people came 
this way in the summer. After that—well, 
and he shrugged his shoulders; his future 
actions must be determined by events! 


TIT. 


Two days later, Bronson, freshly shaved, 
and immaculately dressed, and carrying his 
suitcase, strode through the dusk, along the 
railroad track, toward the town he had left 
on the night of the murder. During his en- 
forced sojurn at the lodge he had been for- 
tunate, inasmuch as no one had been in the 
vicinity, and this fact cheered him some- 
what. Now, if he could carry out the rest 
of his plan, he thought, as he walked rapid- 
ly along, he would be on easy street for 
the rest of his life. 

This plan, formed during the long, weary 
hours at the lodge, was to secrete himself 
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on the far side of the tracks, opposite the 
station, and when the train from New York 
got in, mount the steps of the car and then 
stroll casually off, as though he were just 
returning from his trip. He made up his 
mind that he would not converse with any 
one, should he meet some one he knew, 
but go straight home, for he distrusted his 
lately-acquired nerve, which he had, in a 
measure, regained only after a hard fight. 
He glanced at his watch; he would have 
to hurry, if he expected to reach the sta- 
tion in time, so he quickened his pace, keep- 
ing a watchful eye open for possible strag- 
glers, who might observe him walking the 
tracks, and comment afterward, upon the 
action. But there was very little likeli- 
hood of that, for this was a rather deserted 
spot, and so he traveled at a considerable 
pace. Suddenly, as a locomotive whistle 
sounded, he realized he would not get there 
in time, and he cursed in exasperation. 
However, luck seemed to be with him to- 
night, for, as the train drew abreast of him, 
in the rapidly-gathering gloom, it slowed 
down for some reason. Considering this to 
be an omen of future good fortune, he 
climbed, unobserved, to the rear platform 
of the last coach, as it resumed speed once 
more. And when, a few moments later, 
it glided to a stop at the station, he picked 
up his suit case, and looking as if his trip 
to New York had been of especial benefit 
to him, stepped more or less jauntily to the 
platform, and gazed around for a taxi. 
“ Hello, Bronson. Been to New York?” 
It was a friend of his; Bronson grinned. 
“Yes,” he replied, pleased that others 
nad heard the question and his answer, 
but now that the fact of his being on the 
New York train was firmly fixed in their 
minds, he did not wish to overdo it, until 
he had somewhat accustomed himself to 
his new condition, so he beat a hasty re- 
treat, only pausing to call over his shoulder: 
“ See you to-morrow, Ted; busy now!” 
The aged housekeeper was prostrated: he 
heard of it as soon as he arrived. He also 
heard of his uncle’s death, and he flattered 
himself, that he acted the part of the grief- 
stricken nephew to perfection. Between 
the different and badly garbled accounts, he 
came to the conclusion that no one suspect- 
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ed murder, and this put him at ease. Old 
Abner Dawson had suffered with a weak 
heart for years, so, what more likely, than 
that he had finally succumbed to its 
ravages. 

Yes, he reflected, complacently, some 
time later, crime sometimes pays, and pays 
very well, indeed! Had he been afraid of 
taking a chance, he to-day would be some- 
where hunting a job, while now—he glanced 
around the sumptuous room, and his ex- 
pressive shrug was eloquent! 

A sharp ring, at the front doorbell, in- 
terrupted his pleasant thoughts. With a 
muttered malediction against sympathetic 
neighbors, he strode to the door, and flung 
it open. Confronting him was a medium- 
built, sandy-haired young man, whose com- 
monplace features were only redeemed 
from vacuity by a pair of remarkable gray 
eyes. 

“Mr. Bronson?” he asked, in a lifeless 
voice. 

“Yes,” replied Bronson, none too civilly; 
“what can I do for you?” 

“Name’s Reilly; Steve Reilly,” grunted 
the young man; “I’m a sort of detective, 
y’ see?” and he stared dully at Bronson. 

“Yes,” retorted the latter, icily, “I see! 
What do you want?” 

“Oh,” answered the stranger, with a 
deprecatory shrug; “I just want to ask 
you a few questions. Regarding the death 
of your uncle, you know. So, if I might 
come in for a minute—?” and he broke 
off, and stared at Bronson inquiringly. 

“Oh, all right!” growled Bronson. “ If 
you have to get it off your chest I guess 
there’s no time like the present; come in!” 
and, closing the door behind the stranger, 
he led the way into the library. 

The unprepossessing stranger glanced 
around the room, with an almost timid ex- 
pression, before he finally seated himself 
directly in front of Bronson. The latter 
stretched himself at ease in a great leather 
armchair and, drawing his cigarette case 
from his pocket, extracted and lit a ciga- 
rette. If the stranger noticed the covert 
insult in Bronson not offering him one, 
he gave no sign, but extracting another 
from a box, which he took from his pocket, 
he lit it, and stared at Bronson, through the 
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clouds of smoke, with eyes that had sud- 
denly became lifeless. Bronson watched 
him, with distaste, until, his nerves begin- 
ning to sing under the strain, he rasped out: 

‘“‘ Well, what is it you wished to ask me? 
I’m busy, so make it snappy!” 

Reilly stared at him, with a vacuous ex- 
pression, a full minute before answering, 
then, throwing his cigarette away, he sud. 
denly straightened in his chair, and asked, 
mildly: 

“ Know anything about the murder of 
your uncle?” 

Murder! For all his desperate attempt 
at control, Bronson could feel his face slow- 
ly whiten, and, with a touch of panic, 
realized that the detective saw it too. 
Murder! He thought swiftly; they had 
kept the news from him only too well! 
Every one probably assumed he knew that 
his uncle had been murdered, and so, for- 
bore to speak of it. And he, poor, blind 
fool, had been congratulating himself that 
they were thinking old Abner Dawson had 
died from natural causes! 

There was no paper published in the 
town, excepting a small weekly, and the 
news that an investigation was under way, 
came as a shock. Hadn’t he taken the trou- 
ble to assure himself that old Abner Daw- 
son’s throat bore no fingermarks? Then, how 
did this drab, colorless individual, who 
called himself a detective, learn that his 
uncle had been murdered? 

For an instant he was panic-stricken, 
as the first forerunner of disaster coursed 
along his spine, then he remembered 
his alibi, and brought himself together 
—with a jerk. The detective seemed 
to notice nothing amiss, as he still stared, 
dully at the walls of books on either side, 
where he had allowed his gaze to rest— 
after that first glance at Bronson’s face. 
Swiftly, Bronson recovered, as he looked at 
Reilly’s vacuous countenance. 

“That fool doesn’t suspect anything,” 
he thought, “‘ and, if he does, he’s too stupid 
to put two and two together!” and, so 
thinking, his assurance returned. 

“ Heavens, man!” he exclaimed, “ You 
surely handed me a jolt, that time! My 
uncle murdered, did you say?” 

“Uh!” the detective seemed to come to 
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life with a jerk. “Oh, yes,” he mumbled 
dully. “ Didn’t you*attend the inquest?” 

“No,” replied Bronson, “I just got back 
from New York last night. 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Reilly, vaguely, “I 
see!” 

Bronson thought rapidly. This detective 
knew very little; that much was certain, but 
he might prove dangerous. He cursed him- 
self, for letting the fellow in the house, in 
the first place; he was probably some 
private dick, who had interested himself in 
the case, and the quicker he was got rid 
of the better. 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, he rose, 
and said: 

“ Well, if that’s all you want, you’ll have 
to excuse me, I have to go to town to-day.” 

“ Better answer a few more questions, 
Mr. Bronson,”’ the detective replied, show- 
ing signs of returning animation. “It is only 
a matter of form, y’see? I was told to 
handle this for the police.” 

For the police! That sounded serious, 
Bronson sat down again, and surveyed the 
dull-looking man opposite with renewed in- 
terest. If the police department had put 
this fellow on the job, they must be hard 
up for men, indeed! But, maybe, this quiet 
man, with the vacant stare, was a little bit 
smarter than he looked! Bronson was not 
quite sure of his ground, but he thought 
a bit of gruffness would help, so he cleared 
his throat, and growled: 

“Well, I suppose, the police must be 
satisfied! So get on with your questioning; 
I’m waiting!” 

“You say,” began Reilly, diffidently, 
“that you knew nothing of your uncle be+ 
ing murdered?” 

“No,” replied Bronson shortly, “ I knew 
nothing, as I have told you. I was at New 
York when it happened and I naturally sup- 
posed uncle had died of his old ailment.” 

“‘Uh, huh, I see,” muttered the detective, 
glancing for an instant at Bronson. “ When 
did you go to New York?” 

“The night he—or rather, the night he 
got killed,” Bronson answered. 

“TI see,” was the disinterested reply. 
“What time, that night, did you leave 
here?” 

“On the nine-ten,” Bronson replied. 
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“Ah, yes,” Reilly’s voice was dreamy; 
“T guess that lets you out, for we figured 
the old man must have been killed about 
eleven o’clock! Have a nice time in New 
York?” he asked, with a blank stare. 

Bronson almost grinned in the fellow’s 
face: this was easy! He forced a bored 
tone to his voice, as he replied: 

“Oh, so—so! New York’s getting pret- 
ty dull, you know.” 

“Uh, huh,” the detective had relapsed 
into his usual dull manner, as he stared, 
with vague eyes, at the wall. Presently, 
he rose to his feet, and remarked in a flat 
voice: 

“ Uh—I guess I may as well go now.” 
He stared, vacantly, around the room. “ Ah, 
yes, my hat!” he suddenly exclaimed, with 
more animation than he had yet displayed, 
and, suiting the action to the words, he 
placed the hat on his head; then stared 
dully, at Bronson, who was watching his 
actions, with a faintly contemptuous ex- 
pression. 

“ Yes, I may as well go now!” mumbled 
Reilly, once more, as he made his way to 
the door. Arriving there, he opened it, then, 
with the knob in his hand, turned, and 
stared blankly at Bronson. 

‘““T may want you to come over to my 
office to-morrow, Mr. Bronson,” he an- 
nounced, in a lifeless voice; “ it will be for 
only a few minutes, y’see? If you can get 
this thing straightened out right now, you'll 
never have any more trouble. Merely a 
matter of form, y’see?” and he smiled for 
the first time since entering the house. 

As the door closed behind him, Bronson 
stood for a moment lost in thought. Had 
it been imagination, or had he actually seen 
those gray eyes of Reilly’s change in such 
a wonderful manner? He was not sure! 
Possibly this Reilly would bear watching! 
But as a mental picture of that personifica- 
tion of all that was dull flashed before him, 
he laughed in relief. No; Reilly was any- 
thing but dangerous! 

Bronson lighted a cigarette, and relaxed. 
Should he go to this fellow’s office to-mor- 
row? Well, may as well get it over with! 
This clodhopper was no detective, anyway. 
In most of the yarns Bronson had ever read, 
the detective always prowled around, sus- 
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pecting every one until the guilty party was 
found. But this fellow was positively stu- 
pid! Detective, bah! And Bronson chuck, 
led as he continued to smoke, placidly. 


IV 


Promptly at two o’clock the next day 
Bronson appeared at the address Reilly had 
telephoned him earlier in the day. He 
mounted to the second floor, where the de- 
tective had his temporary office, and fac- 
ing him, found a frosted glass panel with 
the legend: 


STEPHEN REILLY 


INVESTIGATOR 


Knocking at the door, Bronson heard the 
unmistakably lifeless voice of Reilly bidding 
him enter, and complying, he found himself 
in a bare office. An old desk, and three 
rickety chairs formed the entire furnishings. 
There was another small cubbyhole, to the 
left of the main office, and Bronson had a 
fleeting glimpse of some one bending over 
a desk before Reilly came through the door, 
closing it behind him, and motioning Bron- 
son to a chair. 

“T’m not as well fixed, as I would like 
to be,” he announced deprecatingly, as he 
seated himself and lit a cigarette. 

Bronson extracted his own case, selected 
a smoke, lit it, and lay back in the chair, 
fully at his ease. 

“Now, see here, Reilly!” he began. 
“You had better start on whatever it is 
that brought me all the way over here: I’m 
in a hurry, and want to get away, so get 
busy!” 

“Suits me, Mr. Bronson,” mumbled the 
detective. “‘ Now to business. What time 
did you see your uncle alive the last time?” 

“T don’t understand you,” grunted Bron- 
son. 

“Uh—er—I mean,” muttered Reilly, 
glancing at a paper on his desk, “ what 
time did you last see your uncle alive?” 

Bronson laughed to himself. This fool 
céuldn’t even ask questions! He lazily blew 
out a cloud of smoke before replying: 

“Oh, about eight o’clock, I presume, on 
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the night he was supposed to have been 
murdered.” 

“T see,” the detective answered vaguely. 
“ And you never saw him again until the 
night you returned from New York, and 
saw him in his casket; is that right?” 

“ Right,” returned Bronson shortly. 

“ Ah—how did you, and your uncle get 
along?” 

“Pretty fair,” and Bronson secretly 
chuckled as he thought of the numerous 
battles that had been waged between him- 
self and the departed one. “ Of course,” he 
continued, taking out his handkerchief, and 
delicately wiping his eyes, “we had our 
little spats now and then, but uncle was very 
fond of me. Poor uncle!” and he sighed. 

“ Uh—er—yes; poor uncle!” muttered 
Reilly abstractedly. ‘‘ Er—how about that 
little scrap you and the old man had that 
night?” 

Bronson started violently. Was his im- 
agination playing him falsely or was Reilly’s 
voice changing? Changing, for the worse, 
too, hé told himself. Panic, for the moment, 
gripped him. 

Bronson had flattered himself that no one 
knew of his last bitter quarrel with old 
Abner Dawson, and yet, here was that hick 
detective, staring dully at him, and asking 
him what he knew about it! A premoni- 
tion of coming disaster coursed through his 
brain, and for the first time to-day he be- 
gan to feel uneasy. 

With an effort, he pulled himself together, 
and endeavoring to make his voice sound 
natural, and realizing, with a pang of dis- 
may, that it didn’t, he replied: 

“Qh, that? Merely a small quarrel about 
money matters. Uncle was very close fisted, 
you know.” 

“Yes, uh—huh—TI know,” returned the 
detective. ‘“ At least, so I heard!” And 
Bronson knew that the detective had xot 
heard! For Abner Dawson had a reputa- 
tion of being anything but mercenary. 
Bronson nervously wondered just how much 
this mysterious, stupid looking Reilly did 
know! 

Reilly appeared lost in deep meditation 
for the next five minutes; then straighten- 
ing himself in his chair with a jerk, he 
asked: 
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“ Did you know that your uncle changed 
his will that night, Bronson, and cut you 
off with a dollar?” 

For a moment the room, and all it con- 
tained, whirled madly around. His uncle 
changed his will? Preposterous! This hick 
was trying to have some fun at his expense. 
That was it; it was a joke. But, merciful 
Heavens, what a joke! He stared wildly 
at Reilly’s vacuous face as he burst out 
excitedly: 

“ You surely don’t mean that! You must 
be joking!” 

“No,” the detective returned lifelessly, 
“T’m not joking!” and he resumed his va- 
cant stare. 

Chaos again reigned in Bronson’s mind. 
A sickening wave of despair rushed over 
him, and a dread, insistent thought began 
hammering at his brain. Had his carefully 
planned murder been for naught? He had 
imperiled his liberty, and maybe his life 
—for what? He could have cursed aloud, 
in his impotent rage and fear, but out of 
the awful chaotic jumble of impressions that 
were seething through his brain one thought, 
and one thought only, stood forth with 
alarming clearness: he must get out of this 
with a whole skin! Bad enough it was to 
lose the vast fortune for which he had com- 
mitted cold blooded murder, but now that 
his liberty—nay, even his life!—was im- 
periled, his natural cowardice rose to the 
surface. 

Hastily he reviewed the evidence that 
might be against him, and then he thought 
of his alibi. Ha! Maybe he would beat 
this yet! His brain suddenly became con- 
scious that Reilly was again speaking: 

“How long, Bronson, would a small 
pocket knife lie in a very damp, or slightly 
wet, place before it would show signs of 
rust, could you tell me?” 

Bronson stared at the detective. The 
fellow must be taking leave of his senses! 
Seeing that Reilly was waiting in his usual, 
listless manner for his answer, he managed 
to collect his flying thoughts sufficiently to 
reply: 

“ Oh, I couldn’t say—why?” 

“ Oh, nothing!” and Reilly relapsed into 
his brooding silence. Presently rousing 
himself he asked: 
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“How long since you were up at your 
uncle’s shooting lodge?” 

Another bombshell burst in Bronson’s 
brain. Gazing wildly, like an animal at 
bay, he stammered: 

“ Er—I couldn’t say, offhand; probably 
not since last winter.” 

“ Uh—huh—I see!” grunted Reilly, then 
bending forward, he thrust a small object 
almost under Bronson’s nose. “ Did you 
ever see this before?” 

Bronson took one look and an almost 
uncontrollable spasm of sheer terror swept 
him from head to foot. All his hopes, all 
his air castles came tumbling around him, 
with a ghastly sense of completeness. 
Where in God’s name had he dropped that 
knife? In the hunting lodge, most likely, 
for that would explain Reilly’s mysterious 
question. But he had been there for two 
days and he was almost certain that he had 
carefully looked for any incriminating ob- 
jects before he left, so as to be sure and 
not leave anything which would lead the 
authorities to suspect him. Almost cer- 
tain—but not quite! 

Wildly he stared at the impassive face of 
the detective as he strove to moisten his 
dry lips with a tongue that had suddenly 
become like leather; desperately he strove 
to collect his scattered wits; frantically he 
told himself that he was putting his neck in 
a noose by his actions, but to no avail; he 
was giving himself dead away to that dull 
looking man opposite—knew it, with a de- 
spairing feeling of finality—and yet, he 
couldn’t help it! : 

He heard, as through a dense fog, the 
hated voice of Reilly, and when he realized 
what the words were his heart seemed 
clutched in an icy hand. 

“Now, Bronson, suppose you tell me 
just why you were at your uncle’s hunting 
lodge, instead of New York, after you had 
bought a ticket for the latter city. There’s 
no use of your beating around the bush, 
for I found this knife of yours lying under 
the big water tank, and it could not have 
been there for more than three days, or it 
would show signs of rust; now let’s hear 
your story!” 

In a voice which he hardly recognized 
as his own, Bronson heard himself wildly 
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deny that he had been at the hunting lodge; 
heard himself frantically repeating the story 
of his trip to New York, and mentioning the 
people who saw him embark, and those 
that saw him get off the train from the 
city, but his tale was abruptly interrupted 
by Reilly, whose voice had suddenly grown 
harsh. 

“ That’s enough! Bronson, I arrest you 
for the murder of your uncle! Thanks to 
a dictagraph, everything you have said has 
been taken down in the presence of two wit- 
nesses from the district attorney’s office; the 


jig’s up!” 
“But,” Bronson heard himself stammer 
? ? 
“T can prove—” 


“ Don’t say it again, Bronson!” the de- 
tective interrupted. ‘“ You have been say- 
ing that you went to New York on the nine 
ten train that night, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” Bronson shouted wildly, “ and 
there’s people who—” 

“Why, you fool!” the rasping voice of 
Reilly again interrupted. “ Don’t you know 
that the nine ten was wrecked that night 
over forty miles from New York?” 

And then Bronson collapsed. 


V. 


FLANAGAN, the district attorney, greeted 
Reilly as the latter slouched into his office 
a few days later. 

“ Well, Reilly, I guess you’ll get that five 
thousand that Abner Dawson’s sister offered 
for the apprehension of the old man’s mur- 
derer. Some haul, I’ll say!” 

“Yes, ’tisn’t bad! chuckled a very dif- 
ferent Reilly from the vacuous looking man 
who had trapped Bronson. “ Did that bird 
confess?” he asked idly. 

“ Sure did,” exulted the attorney; ‘“ came 
clear as a whistle! Say,” he finished, light- 
ing a cigar, “ that was pretty clever; the 
knife, I mean!” 

“Yes,” and Reilly laughed. ‘When I 
heard him make that first slip about going 
to New York on the nine ten I got sus- 
picious. 

“ T knew that he must have been in hid- 
ing somewhere, or else he surely would have 
heard of the wreck. So what better place 
could he choose than that old hunting lodge 
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belonging to his uncle? So I sneaked up 
there the next day, but, although I searched 
that place thoroughly, I couldn’t find a 
thing that would give me something on 
him—he was too clever for that—so I had 
to try a little bluff. I was dead certain 
that he had bumped the old man off, and 
then hid away for a couple of days, but I 
couldn’t prove it, so I bluffed him! And, 
say, it worked, too! Those birds are all 
alike; give themselves away, sooner or 
later!” and he lit a cigarette. 

“Then,” Flanagan gasped, “ that knife 
was—”’ 

“ Was only a bluff!” interrupted Reilly. 
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“He didn’t leave it at the lodge at all, but 
I made him think he did, and that was 
enough to start him going!” 

“ But,” and the attorney’s face was puz- 
zled, “‘ where did you find the knife?” 

“On his library table, the day before!” 
chuckled Reilly. “ I saw it when I reached 
for my hat, and, realizing I would need it 
to bluff him with if I was unsuccessful in 
finding anything at the lodge, I copped it. 
That guy just thought he left it up there!” 

Flanagan looked at the imperturbable de- 
tective, scratched his head for a moment, 
then muttered: 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!” 


vw 


EXILED 


AM exiled to the city, and I want my freedom back, 
I’ve a hunger for the open, and my rough old clapboard shack; 


Here the clack and clang and jar 


Of each roaring, rattling car, 


Tears my eardrums into shreds and keeps me always on the rack. 


T am exiled to the city, but I sure don’t fit in right 

With this din and hubbub pounding every day and every night; 
Where the sleep bird notes fall, 
And the slinking coyotes call— 

That’s the place my lonesome heart is yearning for with all its might. 


I am exiled to the city, but you couldn’t hold me here 
With a marble-fronted mansion and a million every year! 


Give me just a blanket bed, 


With the mesa round me spread, 
And a mind that’s free from worry and a soul that knows no fear. 


T am exiled to the city, but I’m going to break jail; 
Back to where the grass ‘is lushy and the sweet springs never fail; 
There my bronco stands to-day, 


Munching his alfalfa hay, 


Ever eager for his master and the old familiar trail. 


Edwin Carlile Litsey. 


By DEBORAH BEIRNE 


ND, Archie, bring the car a little 
A early for me—lI’d like to drive 
through the park before dinner.” 
Thre --** “lin Turnbull to the family 
- she stepped from her father’s 
mous... -fore a white stone mansion on 
East Sixty-Ninth Street. 

Archie touched his cap. 
Ellin.” 

Ellin smiled. It was not the impersonal 
graciousness of a well-bred young woman 
to an underling—there was something per- 
sonal about the smile, as, too, there was 
something significant about the drive 
through the park. 

Ellin quickly entered the imported Gothic 
doorway of the stone mansion and disap- 
peared. Archie flicked off a speck of dust 
from his coat sleeve, looked down at his 
new shining boots, smiled—then stepped 
back into the car and whirled away. 

He remembered the last drive through 
the park with his employer’s débutante 
daughter. The window between them had 


“Yes, Miss 


been lowered—also social barriers. She had 
requested slow driving, and together they 
had chatted, not as his employer’s daughter 
with the chauffeur, but as equals. 

If other débutantes and escapades which 
enhanced their sophistication, Ellin, too, 
would have her clandestine romance. She 
realized she was living in an age of youth 
extravagance—when innocence was but 
provocative of scornful jests—when one 
must not outgrow the mature age of seven- 
teen without having at least one adventure 
over which to boast. 

And, too, Archie was not an ordinary 
chauffeur. No, indeed—he was a chauffeur 
de luxe—a superior—a personage almost, 
as compared with his brothers at the wheel. 
Nature had been extravagant in her be- 
stowal of masculine beauty. She had given 
him a graceful, lithe body that held itself 
proudly to a six foot height, and shoulders 
of a young athlete that were topped off by 
a head, rivaling with its classic brow and 
profile the beauty in line of an old Greek 
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coin. And covering this classic head were 
blond curls—not kinks that defied comb or 
glostora, but loose wavelets that lay in well 
groomed order—that glistened golden in the 
sunlight. 

Conscious of his lowly rearing and its 
attending defects in education, Archie was 
always on the alert, eager to adapt himself 
to his surroundings. He strained his ears 
and sprained his tongue in an effort to ac- 
quire the accent and grammar of culture. 

In his manner to his employer and his 
employer’s family there was a studied po- 
liteness, but never servility. To his em- 
ployer’s servants he offered condescending 
cordiality—he was of them—but above 
them—very much above them, and they 
must know it. 

To Archie, driving a car became a pro- 
fession. He strove unceasingly to make his 
position of family chauffeur one of dignity 
and responsibility and to eliminate every- 
thing that might suggest menial service. 

Incongruities resulting from adaptations 
of adopted breeding often amused Mr. 
Turnbull, but at the same time it pleased 
him that Archie manifested a desire for the 
higher amenities of life. It had its ad- 
vantages—it made the Turnbull chauffeur a 
bit different from those of his associates. 

Had it not been for the devotion he had 
for his wife and daughter, Mr. Turnbull 
might have interested himself in Archie’s 
advancement to the extent of financing a 
garage for him, or starting him in the auto- 
mobile business perhaps. But to Mrs. 
Turnbull and Ellin, Archie was the last 
word in chauffeur smartness. He was as 
indispensable to their appearance in public 
as their costly furs and imported bonnets— 
he became a mark of distinction—a Rolls- 
Royce coat of arms, as it were. 

Now, after leaving Ellin Turnbull, Archie 
realized that he was approaching a crisis 
in his career. 

““So it would be well,” he thought, “ to 
spruce up a bit before calling for Miss 
Ellin.” 

It would take but one half hour at the 
most to dash over to his flat on Third Ave- 
nue. His flat on Third Avenue—ugh! His 
ambitious being recoiled, his soul rebelled 
when he thought of what awaited him on 
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Third Avenue. Rosie, a pretty, pert ribbon 
counter girl when he had married her two 
years before, was now an untidy, nagging 
tenement wife. 

As he opened the door there arose within 
him a deep-rooted antagonism—a genuine 
hatred for his wife and his home. The ob- 
noxious incense of corned beef and cabbage 
had permeated every corner, curtain and 
cretonne hanging of the inartistic, time pay- 
ment furnished four room flat. Rosie was 
sitting near one of the dust covered windows 
counting pennies and nickles that jingled 
lonesomelike in her dirty apron. 

“ Hello,” began Archie in chilled saluta- 
tion. 

““Huh— What’re you doin’ home at this 
hour—lost yer job?” was Rosie’s welcome 
for her spouse. 

“Much you’d care if I did!” retorted 
Archie with rising temperature. 

“ Maybe if you did, you’d get a job like 
a real man and cut out this playin’ dude 
business!” snapped Rosie. Then: “ Got 
any money?” 

“Nope!” replied Archie, taking out a 
fresh collar from the top drawer of the 
dust covered chiffonier near the other dust 
covered window. 

“ Been buying some new lugs, ain’t you?” 
said Rosie spitefully, as she looked with 
scorn at his highly shined, new leather 
boots. ‘ Pity you wouldn’t ’a’ remembered 
it was the insurance man’s day to collect! 
I’m fifty cents short—you ain’t even got 
fifty cents?” 

“ Nope!” answered Archie absent-mind- 
edly, struggling with his collar. 

“ You’d better drive with extra care, then 
—beings yer life insurance’s runnin’ out to- 
day!” was Rosie’s wifely thrust. 

“‘ Otherwise I could drive to the devil, and 
the sooner the better, so long as you’d get 
my insurance money,” was Archie’s return 
husbandesque dig. Then as best he could 
he looked at and admired himself in the 
small fly-specked mirror above the chif- 
fonier. 

“Oh, I guess I could get along the same 
as I did before I got married to you,” hit 
back the self-reliant Rosie. ‘“ Gee!” she 
went on vehemently. “I had some money 
in them days—more’n I’ve ever had since!” 
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“Yes, but don’t forget you’re a different 
looking girl now—lost your looks all right, 
Rosie!” taunted Archie. 

“ Not sayin’ much the kind of a husband 
I got, is it? Never a cent to buy nothin’ 
with—you spendin’ all your wages on yer 
own pretty looks.” Then suddenly: “ Say, 
what’s all the extra dollin’ up about, any- 
way—tryin’ to make a hit with that Turn- 

- bull kid?” 

Maybe it was the sneer in Rosie’s voice, 
perhaps it was the scratch of the cat out 
of the bag—whatever it was, one might have 
thought from the way it affected Archie 
that Rosie had not only hit the nail on the 
head, but had also let the hammer fall on 
his sensitive tapering thumb. He colored 
violently—almost choked over a “ Shut 
up!” and bit vigorously on the thumb nail. 
Then the plebeian incense gave him the cue. 

“ Can’t you open the window? Do you 
want me smelling from head to foot with 
that corned beef and cabbage?” 

“ Didn’t leave no bank roll for quail or 
squab, did you?” flung back Rosie. 

“ Bah! What can I expect—married to 
the likes of you!” The fight was on now. 
“Well, she did it,” was Archie’s moral alibi 
that would exonerate him of anything that 
might happen thenceforth. 

“ The likes of me, eh? Is that so? Well, 
there’s others that want me—could support 
me fine, too—only I’m tryin’ to live up to 
my marriage vows!” Rosie hurled this over 
her shoulder as she threw up the window. 

“Bah! Take a look at yourself in the 
glass! Better try some other way of trying 
to hold me—can’t bluff me into jealousy 
with silly threats—you’re long past them 
days, Rosie.” Archie turned away from the 
mirror. He was satisfied with himself and 
his clothes—he was bored with Rosie—he 
felt that he had won out in the skirmish— 
so he strode jauntily to the door. He smiled. 
He was leaving Rosie—he was on his way 
to Ellin Turnbull. 

Rosie saw the smile. ‘“ Good-by, Archie,” 
she began gently and started to follow him. 
“ Can’t you kiss me?” 

“Cut out the soft stuff!” he answered 
gruffly, avoiding her embrace. Rosie slipped 
her arm through his in an effort to “ make 
up.” “ What do you want to do—muss me 
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all up just as I leave?” roared Archie as he 
brushed her aside roughly. 

“T thought maybe you might say good- 
by—I—” She stopped abruptly—the door 
had been slammed in her face. 

Jumping into the car, Archie sped as fast 
as possible from the gloom of Third Ave- 
nue. 

A few moments later, with the air and 
manner that belonged solely to the Turn- 
bulls’ “exclusive” chauffeur, Archie drew up 
before the white stone mansion where Ellin 
was tea-ing. He sat erect, with all the 
savoir faire of a transplanted viking. 

Presently the door of the mansion opened 
and Ellin walked eagerly through the Gothic 
doorway and down the steps. “ The park, 
Archie,” was all she said. 

Ellin stepped in, Archie closed the door, 
took his place at the wheel—and under- 
stood. 

As they turned into the park off Fifth 
Avenue, she gave the signal, and Archie 
lowered the window. Ellin took the initia- 
tive that made for social leveling, but Archie 
was quick to seize every opportunity, though 
adroitly discreet in his ascent into the place 
and réle of equal. For unlike Ellin, he was 
not striving for sophistication — Archie 
knew. 

He let her quicken the tempo of the 
conversation, but to him belonged the com- 
piete mastery of the conversational steering 
gear. He let her skid about a bit, but he 
knew when to slow down—for Archie knew 
what he was about. 

When Ellin introduced topics that bred 
of intimacy beyond motor cars and drawing 
rooms, he mounted the staircase with her 
as it were, but Archie was careful to halt - 
at the first landing—he would go no further, 
no, not yet—vnot to-day. To-morrow? 
Maybe. 

As they were about to head for home, 
Ellin requested the Metropolitan Art 
Museum—there was something there she 
wanted to see—and something she wanted 
to show Archie. Hurriedly, fearing that 
some one who knew her might see them, she 
led him past the guard at the door and back 
te the Greek statuary room. 

“You see that?” said Ellin pointing to 
a statue. ‘“ That is Apollo—come now, I 
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want to show you another.” She led him 
before the statue of the disk thrower. 

“ Archie,” she said jerkily, unsteady with 
emotion, ‘‘ you have a head and profile like 
them—you’re classic—you’re like a Greek 
god, Archie—even mother said so!” Ellin 
was very much out of breath over it all. 
Archie in his joy and embarrassment sudden- 
ly lost a bit of his carefully acquired culture 
in the rounding out of the “ g” ending of 
words. He slipped back into speech of the 
lowly born. 

‘“Do took somethin’ like ’em, don’t I?” 
he answered. 

‘““ You’re even better looking, Archie, be- 
cause you're real.” She laid her hand ever 
so gently on his arm. ‘“‘ Because you can 
love,” she gasped. Tightly she closed her 
fingers about his arm. He seized her hand 
and kissed it in almost as good form as 
any titled foreigner. 

They were alone. The museum guard, 
tired of the plasterized citizens of Olympus, 
had fallen asleep. Archie Jooked down upon 
the most sought after débutante of the 
season who now stood very near him. Ellin 
looked up into the eyes of a red-blooded 
chauffeur Greek god. It all happened very 
quickly—before either one suspected it of 
the other—he held her to him closely, tight- 
ly—and kissed her. She had tempted him, 
led him on, goaded him to the very door- 
sill of romance. 

Archie lost his head—he flung open wide 
the door of discretion—and then! 

There was a stir among the gods in the 
Greek room. Apollo beheld in admiration 
his prototype in mortal guise—he marveled 
at the boldness of himself in flesh and blood. 
The disk thrower lost his centuries’ old 
poise—his forearm relaxed—he almost let 
the disk slip between his fingers. Bacchus, 
looking down upon the intoxicated lovers, 
chuckled over the futility of law of pro- 
hibition. Then he fired a grape across the 
aisle at Venus, hitting her on the broken 
arm. She looked around to frown dis- 
approval upon the presumptuous grape god, 
but catching the wink of his wine-bleared 
eye, looked down upon the lovers. And 
Venus smiled as only a conquering goddess 
can smile—for love had triumphed over 
class distinction! 
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Then the pagan moment in the room of 
the pagan gods was over. And the guard 
was still napping in the corner. 

Ellin and Archie hurried from the 
museum. They took their respective places 
in the car. The ride home was short—it 
was taken at high speed. At her father’s 
door Ellin turned to her father’s chauffeur 
and said: ‘I am lunching in Westchester 
to-morrow—mother is entertaining at home 
—you will call for me at eleven o’clock.” 
This was all she said, but in her eyes leaped 
fires of unchecked madness. For her, there 
was but one emotion—anticipation of 
youth-recklessness; one thought—that of 
imminent sophistication—the attainment of 
the modern débutante’s standard of being 
“ smart.” 

In Archie’s now passion-wrought heart 
there beat mercilessly a wild, furious hope. 
For him there was but one reason for to- 
morrow—that long ride to Westchester; one 
desire—Ellin. 

The car was not to be used that evening, 
so Archie turned in the direction of the 
garage. Strange mad thoughts coursed 
through his confused brain as he put up the 
machine. He recalled several chauffeurs of 
no special attainments who had married the 
daughters of their employers. There had 
been unpleasant notoriety to be sure, par- 
ental wrath, violent accusations on all sides 
—but in the end reconciliations were 
effected asarule. And Archie felt that with 
concentration and systematic effort, he 
could easily fit himself for membership in 
the Turnbull family circle. From what he 
had seen of life, chauffeurs were even more 
successful in their ambitious romances than 
other aspiring young men of no means— 
young nobodies, who by some trick of fate 
had the social entrée—youths whose only 
gifts and talents consisted of dancing well, 
playing tennis creditably, riding horseback 
gracefully, and chatting easily and airily. 
They were content and even deemed it an 
achievement when they became the orna- 
mental and temporary spouses of wealthy 
old ladies who want to be amused and 
petted. But chauffeurs—well, they had 
been known to elope with young heiresses 
—it had happened before—why not again 
—and now? “And why not for me?” 
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Suddenly the world went black for Archie 
—he awakened from the dream to reality. 
He shuddered in despair—he cursed Third 
Avenue and his Third Avenue wife! He 
laughed hoarsely at the two mental pictures 
before him—the sloppy, cheaply dressed, 
sullen Rosie—the well-groomed, beautiful, 
scintillant Ellin Turnbull. 

No, no, he could not go on—he would 
not! It was degrading! He and Rosie 
must part—there must be a divorce. Rosie 
was in no way a fit companion for a man 
of his ambitions. Why should a woman 
drag a man down—especially one with his 
social potentialities? He had his own life 
to live—he would go home now and settle 
the matter once and for all. Yes, there 
would be a scene—and how he hated scenes! 

Rosie would hold her own in sneers and 
retaliations until she found it was some- 
thing more than one of their usual battles. 
Then, when she realized he was in earnest, 
she would begin to weep and plead. Oh, 
yes, he knew Rosie—she wouldn’t want to 
lose his support. 

Well, after he was married to Ellin Turn- 
bull, he might give Rosie an allowance. 
Yes, Archie was generous at heart even 
-though his silly sentiment for bourgeois 
Rosie was far past dead! He would be 
firm but kind with this unfortunate slum 
wife—unless of course she drove him into 
a temper. After all a man is only what 
a woman makes him! 

Thus in mental argument, Archie grabbed 
at any straw that might rescue him from 
Rosie and give him freedom to marry Ellin. 

Slowly he walked up the oil-cloth covered 
stairs. Before entering, he stood quietly 
before his door that he might steel his heart 
to all emotion—he must not let himself 
weaken—his whole future was at stake— 
and also, the honor of Ellin Turnbull— 
yes, Ellin was to be considered—that was a 
brilliant point in his favor. 

Then Archie opened the door of his flat. 
The gas was turned low, but he could see 
the supper was set back on the kitchen 
stove to keep warm. 

“ Rosie!” called Archie sternly. There 
was no answer. “Gossiping with the 
neighbors, as usual,” he muttered. 

He was hungry. He lifted the corned 
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beef and cabbage from the stove and put 
it on the table. Next the coffee pot. Even 
a reincarnated Greek god will eat the de- 
spised fare of the slums when he is hungry 
—there is nothing that so whets one’s ap- 
petite as mixed and unsettled emotions— 
and Archie was hungry and he was going 
to eat, willy nilly romances—shattered or 
anticipated. 

He turned the gas jet until the light was 
full on. He sat down at the table. He 
poured out a cup of coffee—it was the 
large gold lettered cup that Rosie had given 
him for a birthday present to save herself 
the trouble of refilling so many times the 
normal one that had come with their wed- 
ding present—the blue bird set. He shook 
the evaporated cream can—there wasn’t 
much in it—he smelled it—no, it wasn’t 
sour—not yet, so he drained out the little 
there was. Then he made a spoon dive for 
the sugar bowl. 

“Humph!” There was a letter, serving 
as cover, on top of the bowl. It was ad- 
dressed to Archie. ‘“ What’s the idea,” he 
thought—then opened it and read: 


Dear ARCHIE: 

I mixed fresh mustard—it’s in the white 
cup without the handle. There’s no vinegar 
for the cabbage. The sugar is running low, so 
don’t use too much for your first cup of coffee. 
There’s not much cream—TI had to give some 
to the cat. The laundry man wouldn’t leave 
your shirts and collars because I couldn’t pay 
him. I’m so tired of it all—no money for 
nothing. No new clothes, no tasty food—al- 
ways the same bill of fare—when it ain’t 
spareribs—it’s corn beef and cabbage. 

The insurance man came, too—I couldn’t 
pay him neither—so, well, I’m not coming 
back to you no more—I’ve gone off with the 
insurance man. Good-by. 

Rosi. 


And the Greek god found himself very 
much on earth. 


In the quiet night, shadows of the Greek 
statuary room of the Museum, there was 
consternation among the gods—all except 
Venus. She shrugged her armless shoulder 
and smiled. She alone knows how she lost 
her arm—was it perhaps boxing the ears 
of some fool mortal, who thinking himself 
a Greek god played fast and loose with 
love? Maybe. 
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By R. K. TARR 


tracted men of many nations and 

men from all known and unknown 
spots upon the globe. Though perhaps the 
men I mean particularly are more properly 
of one race—a race of waifs, of lone wan- 
derers, seed of pioneers, and sea rovers of 
all the ages. Yes, that must be it. Particu- 
larly the descriptive ‘‘ lone,” for it made 
no difference to them what unit they joined, 
so that it promised action. They merely 
went to the nearest recruiting place— 
maybe mushing a team or humping 
bluey a thousand miles to get there—and 
signed up. 

So that there were Canadians in Anzac 
units, Yanks in the South African Scot- 
tish, Italians in the Royal Welsh. If you 
asked a man of the C. F. A. what part of 
Canada he came from, he would as likely 
name Frisco or Buenos Aires as any place; 
and the mention of “ the bush ” to an Aus- 
tralian trooper might call to his mind only 
Flatbush, or Shepherd’s Bush. A Royal 
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Flying Corps officer might be from Rio or 
Calcutta, or from Winnipeg or Fiji or Rho- 
desia; but quite as likely he was from New 
York. 

Yes; there were Yanks everywhere. 
‘There was one—at least—in the K. O. Y. 
L. I. This was in 1916. His name was 
Staunton—Billy Staunton—and he was 
from— No, from Ohio. 


II. 


ALL these men were young, when they 
first went in—perhaps not all of them in 
years, but there is a certain spark called 
“ the fire of youth.” Ask the youth why he 
was fighting, and he would answer—if you 
got him in the proper mood—‘ for my 
country, and my mother.” At the front, 
by some enchantment, all women took on 
the attributes of “‘ my mother,” and as such 
became a race of divine beings inhabiting 
another and a better world, where, in- 
credible as it might seem, there were no 
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such things as trench-feet or whiz-bangs or 
seam-squirrels—to mention an outstanding 
few of the differences. 

A youth, as the weeks and the months 
passed on his first time out, grew to wor- 
ship in his soul this whole race. That is 
to say, he probably had no one particular 
divinity except such a one as his fancy 
_ erected, or perhaps one who lived in the 
pages of the Sketch or Vie Parisienne. Few 
ever understood what these last meant to 
the soldier. They grew on one there until 
they were almost the religion of many a 
man. They were not quite real—but al- 
most. And, yes—it must be admitted that 
they were the most satisfactory sort to 
worship. 

Most satisfactory because if a man had 
a real live goddess, or in any manner ac- 
quired the photograph of one, who lived 
in Blighty, he must eventually—if he did 
not get killed—make a pilgrimage to her 
shrine. If he stayed long enough he not 
seldom became aware of feet of clay. 
Whereupon he returned with a certain look 
upon his face. Every one knew the look 
and what it portended; and as it was writ- 
ten, so it came about: there would come an 
opportunity, and he might, or might not, be 
given a posthumous V. C. His story 
would be told. Some writer would hear it, 
and a quota of like instances; and the 
result would be an essay proving indispu- 
tably that women have no souls—or at 
least that Kipling’s original vampire was a 
correct composite photograph. 

Women didn’t understand. Of course 
not. How could they? The human mind 
has limitations. It can’t be expected to 
comprehend, without experiencing, any- 
thing so fantastically abnormal as what life 
in the trenches was. But the soldier never 
even knew it was abnormal. The lack of 
understanding was his more than the 
woman’s. 

Til. 


Tue rarest orchids bloom in lethal, fes- 
tering swamps. They may be things of 
incredible beauty, of fairy weave and 
handiwork, but their other attributes are 
very likely negligible—or unmentionable. 
And beauty may be enough—in a flower. 
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Human orchids not infrequently appear 
in the most unesthetic slums. They may 
possess the beauty of the flower; and like- 
wise, their other attributes may be negligi- 
ible—or unmentionable. 

Jewel Arden was a human orchid. Yes, 
that was her name. She may have had 
another once, but she couldn’t have had it 
long. They blossom young in the shadow 
of London Docks—and blond, like potato 
sprouts in a cellar. Born of erotic and 
drug dreamy parents, the full cycle of their 
existence may not much exceed the years 
given over to youth in the normal human. 

Years are condensed into days at the 
front and in the life that Jewel lived. Emo- 
tions are amplified to the extreme bearable 
limit, and sometimes beyond; and the re- 
actions are identical in either sphere. If 
a soldier broke on the upswing he died and 
became an inspiration to the nation; if on 
the downswing he was shot and his name 
was anathema. And a woman such as 
Jewel: in the former case the result was 
romance and a glorification of the whole 
human race; in the latter she was hanged 
or the verdict was felo de se, and she was 
publicly disowned by the aforesaid race. 
Neither judgment would stand impartial 
scrutiny, of course, but it is not given to 
man to be impartial. 

But Jewel—her form and face and long, 
white hands, and the sun-shot fluffiness of 
her hair; the ecstatic caress of her lips; the 
warm, wide bubbling laugh of her; the 
lithe sway of her carriage; the seductive 
art that was not art, but nature: why try 
to prison them in senseless type? But this 
she was to the eye: life tripple-distilled— 
life to the mth power—life and love and— 
a liqueur after the demi-tasse. While she 
was there it was credible, although perhaps 
confusing, but when she had gone the brain 
averred that the eye had lied. 

That is, to every one bar Billy Staunton. 

Billy spent his first leave from France 
in oriental London, because the mate he 
came over with knew no other London. 
This mate had been a sailor by trade, and 
a city-dweller of nocturnal habit only be- 
tween voyages. He knew all the ports of 
the world, as far as the fourth or fifth bar 
from the dock. The nine months he had 
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just completed in a hog-wallow in ‘‘Flound- 
ers” was the longest time he had stayed in 
one place since he had stowed away at 
Vancouver at the age of twelve. 

George was neither vicious nor besotted. 
He had no use for women. He didn’t hate 
them; he was just not interested. The noc- 
turnal habit meant no more than that he 
had become accustomed to landing at dark 
and getting his fill of port from then on, 
knowing that his stay was short. Billy 
was safe with George, far safer than he 
would have been alone in a much more 
conventional neighborhood. 

George in port had rarely ventured be- 
yond sight of the dock, Billy was still a 
small-town boy; and London confused 
them. Their voyage from Victoria was one 
of adventure, comprising many anxious in- 
quiries, wrong exchanges, an argument with 
a guard who demanded an extra penny each 
when they left at Aldgate East, and an un- 
certain progress along Commercial Road. 

But eventually they came to Limehouse 
—Limos to the native—to the West India 
Dock Road, and to the doss-house of Keng 
Ah, whose number George had given as 
their emergency address. 


IV. 


GrEorGE’s ideal of a rest was, as may be 
surmised, somewhat unconventional, but it 
may be doubted if any procedure more 
grateful to trench-stale warriors was ever 
evolved. The two would proceed to a 
pub. or an eating-house, be it Green Man 
or Hoang Ho Restaurant, and remain there 
for hours, sipping a few corporeal drinks 
with their lips and long drafts of the en- 
joyment of others with their eyes. All the 
world came and played for their pleasure— 
or, better, all the underworlds—Manila, 
Macao and Madras, Mombasa and Monte- 
video, mingling in the Causeway and Pen- 
nyfields with the more permanent denizens 
thereof. The mood was not always upon 
Billy when the night began, but the haze 
of strange smokes and the potency of the 
local gin soon softened the tone which at 
first offended eye and ear and nostrils, as 
time ripens the painting from the master’s 
hand. 
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Billy was wrapped in a warm, drowsy 
content behind a wicker table in the tea- 
room of Cheng Loo when Jewel swung 
into his orbit like a new-born flaming sun. 
It was as though a spotlight picked her out 
and allowed the rest of the room to dim to 
a drab, searcely-sensed background. She 
just appeared from nowhere, like a fairy 
in a pantomime, and then there was no one 
else there. She looked straight at Billy, 
and she laughed that slow, wide, rippling 
laugh; and then she swayed over unhesitat- 
ingly and sat herself down upon his knee. 

Billy spoke never a word to her: he just 
looked. And she leaned down and looked, 
long and deep into his eyes. She went 
white—white to her lips—and abruptly she 
was away, and swaying magnificently to 
the stairway. Billy sat and stared after 
her, with white, set face and pinched nos- 
trils, and a look in his eye which brought 
a savage curse to George’s lips. 

And the remainder of the night was an 
Odyssey, as Billy vainly sought for Jewel, 
door by door, dive and den, through all 
Pennyfields and its environs, up and down 
the Causeway, and even as far as Poplar 
Arches, and George plied him desperately 
with drinks, until at dawn himself was bare- 
ly able to navigate them home to Keng Ah’s. 

George swore to Billy that he didn’t 
know who she was, but he lied. She was 
Keng Ah’s woman. 


V. 


Bitty awoke in a fever and conflict of 
soul. He was up and down the scale like 
the needle of a seismograph recording an 
earth-tremor. He would murmur “I won- 
der who she is?” in the hot hope and faith 
of youth; and then in despair: “Why do 
you suppose she went away, George? What 
did I do?” Once or twice there came a 
horrid doubt: “Had it been real?” And 
George was forced to answer, grimly, that 
it had. Haltingly he would essay a hint at 
the truth, speaking in generalities. It was 
as though Billy didn’t hear. There are 
things you can’t tell a man. 

Billy couldn’t be kept in, and he wouldn’t 
be still. He no sooner got a look around 
in a new place than he wanted to go out; 
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and he wanted to go back to Cheng’s at 
least every five minutes. If she should 
come in while he was away! Perhaps, after 
all, it were best to remain there. But no! 
She had gone away—left him without a 
word, for some good reason of her own. 
She wouldn’t come back to Cheng’s; no, 
never while there was a chance that he 
would be there. 

And up he would get and stumble down 
the dark, dirty stairway with the faithful 
George close behind him. 

Now, Jewel had made a firm resolve to 
stay away. There was every moral reason 
why she should; and for twenty-four hours 
she fought sturdily against the awful pangs 
of her heart-hunger, for she starved for 
that which she had never known—had hard- 
ly dreamed until she saw it in Billy’s 
eyes. 

She knew she had no right—that that 
food was forbidden her warped and wanton 
soul—that the end must be destruction for 
herself and Heaven alone knew what evil 
for the boy as well—but there are limits to 
the moral strength of the best of us. So 
it is not at all surprising that Jewel went 
back to Cheng’s. 

All evening George had been laboriously 
raising a structure which, when completed, 
should be the truth about Jewel. Time 
after time it had gone down to its founda- 
tions before the inattentiveness of Billy, or 
the sway of his distracted moods. Now 
even its foundations crumbled—and that 
was not all. For Billy came to his feet 
awkwardly, with a suppressed gasp—for a 
great joy hurts: has been known to kill— 
and his chair fell over with a clatter. Of 
course every one looked, and they compre- 
hended what they saw—although not all 
saw alike. : 

Some saw this soldier making eyes at 
Keng’s woman; some saw Keng’s woman 
“click with,” a soldier; there may even 
have been a few who turned away with a 
hand shielding the eyes and a catch of the 
breath, as though they had seen a forbidden 
radiance. Some shuddered as one who has 
swallowed a bitter draft; and some were 
pleasantly exhilarated, as they viewed the 
certain prospect of what Keng would do. 
For Keng would hear of this. Would hear 
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—why, he doubtless knew all about it by 
now! 

Among them all, whatever, they thought 
of the affair, not one made any sort of 
move to interfere. Some were simply and 
purely afraid of Keng Ah—and they had 
a right to be—and some merely told them- 
selves: “ The soldier’s got her; now let him 
keep her.” It wasn’t any of their business. 
Of course, the soldier was a white man, but 
—“ blimey, a man couldn’t tyke no com- 
fort for ’is kind ’eart wiv a blahsted skewer 
in ’is gizzard.” Keng had the power, the 
means, and the inclination, to hire a suf- 
ficient number of killers. 


VI. 


TIME went on, for every one except Billy 
and Jewel. Imperceptibly at first, the crowd 
began to filter away. Some went in pur- 
suance of their own inclinations; some de- 
sired to remain but hastily changed their 
plans after receiving a whispered hint or 
a meaning look from one of the waiters. 
Presently the waiters would go, too, and 
then— 

That was the why of the bold or shifty 
quick last glances thrown back by each and 
every one of this sifting throng of depart- 
ures. That was the reason for many a 
sudden wave of sickness, or a licking of 
dry lips, and for a few morbid stares of 
the more calloused, who turned away and 
spat and shrugged, and then simply forgot. 

Meanwhile Jewel sat with her arm around 
Billy and laughed recklessly. George plead- 
ed with her, urged her, by warning look and 
muttered word, to go away, but she only 
laughed yet louder and clasped the boy yet 
closer and smothered him in long, burning 
caresses. And when she told George she 
couldn’t go away, he understood. There 
was nothing for it but to wait, and to nurse 
the Liiger hidden under his unbuttoned 
tunic. 

And George knew that Jewel knew far 
better than he what was to come. It was 
that which he understood as he bowed be- 
fore a power he did not comprehend. 

“Love me, boy!” commanded Jewel, 
with a terrible recklessness. ‘Love me!” 
with straining eagerness. ‘“ Love me!” with 
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a maternal caress in a suddenly hushed 
voice. ‘Love me!” with shuddering ec- 
stasy. 


The last patron tramped slowly down 
the stair — clump! — clump! — clump! — 
clump!—He was gone. One by one the 
waiters flitted behind a screen and did not 
return. Only one remained, watching. At 
length George sighed and slid awkwardly 
to the floor, breathing with stertorous gasps 
which presently ceased. The last waiter 
vanished. The silence soothed, and the 
distant reedy wail of some exotic instru- 
ment commanded the young to love while 
they were yet young. One by one the lan- 
terns hanging motionless from the ceiling 
ceased to glow, not naturally, but sudden- 
ly—Piff!—like that—without a flicker. 

One remained. Jewel drew away from 
Billy with a convulsive movement—held 
him at arm’s length. She smiled—strangely. 

“Oh!” he sighed happily. “ My—won- 
derful—girl! My — darling — sweetheart! 
My—lovely dream! Is it—true? Are you 
—real?” 

“ Aye,” she admitted, slowly. “ It’s— 
getting—dark— _ Let’s get out— The 
river— Searchlights on the clouds—” Her 
words were slow and monotonous; her blood 
was freezing with dread. 

“Yes,” he agreed eagerly. 
Keng over after George. 
drunk so early!” 

The single burning lantern went out on 
the name ‘‘Keng,” as though that had had 
something to do with it. 

Jewel held her breath, and her traitorous 
limbs refused to act for a moment, but 
nothing happened. Then suddenly her 
strength returned in the hour of her ex- 
treme need. She must get Billy out of that 
place! 

She guided him to the door and started 
him down the stairway, walking behind and 
to one side, with both her hands on his 
shoulders. Down they went steadily—to 
the door—which opened. She shoved him 
violently. ‘ Get out!” she choked; and she 
fell across him as he went to his knees when 
the door slammed behind them 

Two sergeants of the Royal West Surreys 
were twenty paces short of that door. By 
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Funny he got’ 
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the light reflected from where the search 
light fingers pried among the low clouds 
they saw the two bodies spewed out, and 
halted in sudden amazement, although 
Heaven knows the inhabitants of those 
parts should be surprised at nothing. 

They saw one get up and lean over the 
other for an instant and then launch itself ” 
with a terrible cry at the heavy door. They 
closed in and grappled, trying to get the 
man to say what had happened, but he 
shouted meaningless incoherencies, and 
struggled so that they had no breath for 
soothing words. They fought in grim si- 
lence but for muttered directions to one an- 
other: “‘’is feet, Bert! ’e’ll bash me gory 
nob in. Nahthen! O-oof! ’e’s off agyne! 
Ah-h!” 

Grunts—flat curses—thuds—clinking of 
steel boot-heels and military accouterments 
on brick—a loud rip—harsh breathing and 
some one spitting out blood and teeth. Then 
silence. Billy had collapsed, the last atom 
of his strength gone. He was numb all over 
—body, mind and soul. 

One of the sergeants had time to look at 
the other’s limp figure. ‘ Gah!” he ejacu- 


lated. “Gawd! It’s Jool! Keng’s woman, 
Bert. Two knives in ’er back! Stroike 
me!” 


And then they went at Billy again, 
questioning, questioning, questioning. For 
the most part they got only meaningless 
mumbles, but little by little they learned 
enough to be able to surmise the remainder. 
“Wy,” they told him, “she were only 
‘qa 

“ Liars!” he screamed in their faces be- 
fore they could finish. 

So they tried no more of that. “ Give ’im 
time,” advised Bert sagely. “It’s an ’ard 
thing t’ s’y w’en ’e only just met ’er, like. 
She were a remarkable looker, an’ this lad 
weren’t born in no slum.” 

“ Aye,” agreed the other. ‘“ Tyke ’im 
aw’y from ’ere—where’ll us tyke ’im?” 

“ Arsk ’im w’ere ’e ’angs ’is ’at,” sug- 
gested Bert. 

Billy heard this and muttered: “ Keng’s.” 

“ Agh!” gasped Bert. “ Tyke ’im to my 
plyce. My missus—” 

Billy stopped dead in his tracks. ‘ Wait,” 
he said hoarsely, ‘“ I’m forgetting something. 
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What is it? Wait! Ah! Yes! It’s my 
buddy—my mate. I left him in that place. 
I thought he was drunk. Come—come—” 

“W’ere? W’at plyce?” 

“ Cheng Lee’s. Right here. We—” 

“ Ph-wee-uh! Ph-wee-uh! Ph-wee-uh!” 
Bert had a whistle—army issue. “ We got 
t? get’ elp, ’arry. We'll ’ave Robert wyke 
up the red caps.” 

Presently came Robert, otherwise Police 
Constable Cross, breathless but unexcited, 
and not far behind him were the red caps 
—nmilitary police. 

Billy remained conscious just long enough 
to give his ‘‘ nyme and number,” and that 
of George. 

It may be remarked here that the police 
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found nothing whatever amiss at Cheng 
Tee’s, and at Keng’s, George was found 
sound asleep in bed all right and proper. 
He slept twenty hours and then awoke 
swearing that his mouth was filled with 
filthy ashes. 

That was after he had been moved about 
quite a bit. It wasn’t the police who found 
him, it was soldiers, a great many of them. 
The police were busy at Cheng Loo’s then; 
but afterward they were busy at Keng’s, 
keeping the crowd back so that the fire 
brigade might work unhampered. They 
didn’t find Keng Ah, but later, in the 
morning when the ashes had cooled, they 
found what might have been Keng Ah 
once. 
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MY TUB 


WHEN the August sun is blazing, and the asphalt is a grid, 


When my collar wilts and wrinkles, while the sweat runs ’neath my lid; 


While I curse the fate that keeps me hustling here for daily grub, 


I’ve one solace never fails me—it’s my open-plumbing tub. 


You who’ve fled the heated city for the comforts of the farm, 


How I envy you your sojourn—I know all the country’s charm; 


Joyous lilt of glad mosquito, waiting on each grass and shrub, 


Dusty roads and sun-baked pastures, but no open-plumbing tub. 


When I’m shooting through the subway comes a yearning for the shore, 


Thoughts of cool, green waves advancing make me curse my fate some more; 


Then a reminiscent shudder at the sunburn—there’s the rub— 


I'll be home in just ten minutes, in my open-plumbing tub. 


O thou porcelain enchantress, filled with water cool and clear, 


In thy damp embrace enfold me, summer solace without peer; 


Envy flees my grateful bosom—in my view that man’s a dub 


Who forsakes his city dwelling and his open-plumbing tub. 


L. Case Russell. 
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Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you 
how our Representatives 
make large profits the first 
day. You can easily do 
as well. 


$16 Profit First Day 


That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachu- 
setts. 


$32 Profitin 8 Hours 


is the result of the first 
day’s work of Adolph 
Montoya, of New Mexico. 


$4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 
hours’ spare time. That 
is what Samuel Miles, of 
Arkansas, made his first 
day. 

$13 Profit First 

Afternoon 

Jacob Myron, of Connec- 
ticut, started in the morn- 
ing and cleared over $13 
before evening. 


$4 an Hour 


was what Margaret La 


The opportunity is waiting. 


Wanted at Once 


a week with very little effort. 


Stone, of Maine, made $24 in 41% hours. 


as well, or better. 


Amazing Profits for 
Easy Work 


over 350 different kinds. 


need do now is write. 


roll in. 


ment for doing business. We furnish it free. 
tell you in detail exactly what to do. 


easy for you. 


waiting or delay. 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more Repre- 
sentatives in all parts of the country. You 
can be one of them, and by simply doing what 
we suggest you can make a net, clear, cold 
profit for yourself of anywhere from $50 to $100 
Your first day 
will bring you big money, W. A. Webster, of 
Virginia, made $6 in 11% hours; Dennis Spear, 
of Kansas, cleared $8.90 his first day; ee 
without experience or training and you can do 


We are the originators and manufacturers of 
Zanol Products—the nationally advertised line 
of pure food products, toilet preparations, soaps, 
perfumes, household and laundry necessities— 
Four million dollars’ 


We furnish all of our people with complete equlp- 

e 
We make it 
We help you in every way to get 
started quick and to make big profits without 


You will be given the same proposition that has 
brought thousands of dollars in cash to E. S. Shelly, 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona Kerns, of Mississippi; 


To You That You Can Make 


OOaWeek 


Yes, you can make $100 a week. You can make $5,000 a year and not work 
half as hard as youdo now. You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, 
who made $750 in one month. You can begin like R. L. Marshall, of New Jer- 
sey, who made $80 in five hours. You don’t have to wait. 
invest any money. You don’t have to take any course or do any studying. 
can start right in next week. You can begin at once to make a really big income. 
The money is there for you to get. 
it? Then read this ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 


You don’t have to 
You 


Do you want 


worth were bought last year but none of these 
products are sold in stores. 
We sell direct from factory to customer. By 
this means we give greater values and lower 
prices than could be secured in stores. We 
ave thousands and thousands of customers in 
every section of the United States. But in- 
stead of sending their orders direct to us we 
appoint a_ Representative in each locality 
through whom our customers send us their 
orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive territory 
and let you handle all our dealings with our 
customers in that territory. You will simply 
introduce our products and let the people know 
that you have become the Zanol Representa- 
tive. The rest is easy. Our products are na- 
tionally advertised and well known in every 
locality. We have been in business for 16 years 
and have resources of more than a million dol- 
i The local man or woman who becomes 


jars. 
our Representative is given complete instruc- 
tions, full equipment and everything necessary 
for success, 


More Than a Million Dollars Made By 
Our Representatives In 8 Months 


If you want your share of these big profits all you 
You won't believe how easy 
it is nor what wonderful profits you can make 
until you get started and the money begins to 


will show you how you can make $100 a week 
and even in your spare time $8 to $10 a day for 
a few hours’ work. I will show you how you can 
have a permanent, profitable, honorable, pleasant 
and fascinating business that will bring in a bigger 
income than you ever thought possible. It is the 
one opportunity that you have been waiting for. 
It is your chance to get ahead. It means thousands 
of dollars to you. And you are not risking a penny. 
eae are not agreeing to pay anything or do any- 
ing. 

So mail the coupon. Don't wait until someone 
else gets in ahead of you. Don’t delay until it ig 
too late. Write now. 


Edgar Banville, of Massachusetts; and dozens of 
others. It has enabled G. C. Henry to make four 
times as much money _as he ever did on a farm 
and G. A. Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he 
did in 22 years in the grocery business, 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and T will tell you how 
to get started. I will give you all the details. I 


Roux, of Michigan, aver- 
aged her first afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours 


was the result of the first 
work of B. Collander, of 
Massachusetts. 


THE AMERICAN, PRODUCTS co. 


President and General Manageyr 
Dept. 495, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MailThis NOW 


We Furnish An Automobile 


day in cash. 


« Albert Mills, President, 9 

im ' The American Products Co., H 

vg; m. We want you to realize that this Is a high- 1 Dept. 495, Cincinnati, Ohio ft 

5 n grade proposition. We want to help you : Please send me, without one cent of cusi 

a - a in every way to make large profits and we t and without any obligation, complete de- i 
S >. offer to provide a car without any expense ; Halle (of Jour ney plan py meansion which I 

to you whatever. Just write for our propo- nl e we = € : H 

sition. Mail the coupon for details of the ' NGIRB ss <-bstie-oueae olavasahivitevandrsts: ste taaneteavers 1 

plan that will give you this automobile 1 t 

without expense and from $10 to $30 a i Address... H 

' 
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(Write plainiy) 


Settle the cigarette question 
by rolling your own from. 
BULL. You get more} 
flavor, more tobacco taste, | 
more enjoyment—and much | 
more for your money— 
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